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I oi ] Introduction 


HADITH studies in the title of this book refer mainly to 
hadith methodology and criteria that seek to verify accuracy of the 
text and authenticity of hadith, My treatment of the hadith and its 
methodology is somewhat selective and does not propose to cover all 
of the numerous areas of this discipline; it does, nevertheless, attempt 
to cover most of the important headings of hadith studies, commonly 
known as 'uliim al-hadlik. A great deal of what is presented in this book 
is concerned with [lie methods of enquiry and principles which the 
hadith scholars have formulated for verifying the authenticity of hadith 
and accuracy of its message. “Jurisprudence of hadith'’ might be said 
to be an equally acceptable equivalent in English of 'aliim ol-hadith, 
which is, however, not usually employed in the relevant literature. 

One of the main objectives of methodology, whether in the sphere 
of hadith or other disciplines of learning, is to develop objective 
and scientific standards of enquiry and research. The purpose is to 
ensure adequate safeguards against subjectivity and error that might 
compromise reliability of the results of that enquiry. Methodological 
guidelines are particularly important to areas of research that involve 
value judgement and personal preference of the researcher, and also 
commitment to certain hypotheses in research. Religion is one such 
area where development of objectivity and impartial methods are at 
once difficult and most valuable. Muslim jurists and K ulama' have 
developed elaborate methodologies for the authentication of hadith 
w n il tin pm ] lose precisely to enhance the scope of scientific objectivity 
m i lit 1 1 . mu lusioni, This they have done in full awareness that in no 
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other branch of Islamic learning has there been as much distortion 
and forgery as in hadith. 

Objective knowledge is that knowledge which is open to public 
verification, and this is held to be true, in the modern world, of 
impencal knowledge, which can Ik accessed and verified by the public. 
The Islamic perception of objectivity and objective knowledge tends 
to differ, however, in that access, experimentation and whether or 
not it is verifiable by most people are not the defining elements of 
objective knowledge, although they remain to be relevant. Objectivity 
in the Islamic context is measured by impartiality; universality and 
justice. Objective knowledge is thus knowledge that internalises these 
qualities. Impartiality, and justice in knowledge, as in many other 
domains of human achievements, are noble qualities and Islamic 
scholarship has been very much concerned with the cultivation and 
acquisition of these qualities. “Compared to many other civilizations," 
wrote Osman Bakar, "Islamic civilisation has been quite successful in 
manifesting these qualities in the different domains of knowledge,”’ In 
the area of comparative religion, for example, the degree of scientific 
objectivity attained by medieval Muslim scholarship, as demonstrated, 
for example, in al-Blrunfs tenth-century study of the Indian religion, 
is vet to be surpassed/ Bakar elaborated that an area of knowledge is 
not considered more objective, from the Islamic viewpoint, than any 
other simply because it is verifiable by a greater number of people 
Objectivity in Islam is inseparable from the religious consciousness of 
tawhui. Being created in the image of God, man seeks to emulate the 
divine qualities of the Creator. To be objective is, in a sense, to emulate 
God. Man is capable of objectivity because of the endowment in his 
nature of the divine qualities of impartiality and justice. Thus, there 
is “an important conceptual relationship between scientific objectivity 
and religious consciousness.”’ The Islamic intellectual tradition 
recognises many levels of objective truth. Physical, mathematical and 
metaphysical truths are objective in nature* Objectivity is also possible 
in non-imperical knowledge, such as in the religious, philosophical and 
metaphysical knowledge, precisely because man is endowed with the 
higher faculties of intellectual discernment, impartiality and justice. 

Personal motives, sectarian bias, political, seliohu.iii and theological 
factors had been known, from very e.nU time m have prompted 
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misguided individuals 10 fabricate hadith in order to advance their 
particular and partisan objectives. We also note that the twentieth- 
century scholarship on hadith that has originated in the works of some 
orientalists is rio less controversial in its sweeping generalisations that 
tend to further undermine Ihe credibility of hadith. 

Moved by an acute sense of responsibility and the desire to 
safeguard the Stitt nu- of the Prophet, peace be on him, against prejudice 
and error, the 'ulatna* have undertaken painstaking efforts to verify 
the authenticity of hadith. Their tireless travellings and interviews, 
on a massive scale, for that purpose enabled them not only to obtain 
information on hadith, but also impressed upon them the difficult)* 
of the challenge they faced over die endless possibilities of error in 
the accurate rendering of hadith. The methodology of hadith, or usul 
ai-katUth s that was developed as a result plays a roughly similar role 
in relation to hadith as that of the usul al-jiqh in relation to jiqh. The 
principal objective of both the usul al-fiqh and usul a f- hadith was to 
provide a set of methodological guidelines that ensured propriety in the 
exercise, in die case of u$ul al-fiqh, of legal reasoning and ijlihad, and in 
relation ro hadith, to ensure authenticity in the text and transmission 
of hadith. 

Usul a l- Jiqh and usul ul-had'nh also overlap to some extent, with 
reference especially to the study of Sunna and hadith, which is a 
common theme in both these disciplines. It is of interest to note that 
the origins of usul al- hadith are traced back to al-Shafih (ISO-205 
Ml), who is also known as the chief architect of usul al-jiqh d The 
solitary hadith, or al-khahar al-wdhuj was a major theme of al-Shafi Vs 
pioneering work on usul al-fiqh, the Risala, which has by common 
acknowledgement earned him the epithet, \ Wdstr a(-Svnrra\ the 
champion o f Sunna. Yet it seems that neither al-ShafiVs iniiuil work 
on hadith, nor the methodology of usul al-fiqh as a whole, were enough 
m finally tackle the problem over the authenticity of hadith. The hadith 
apparently represented a special case, and a separate methodology for 
it was needed to address issues that could not be adequately dealt with 
wilhtn the framework o f usul al-fiqh* We do not have, for instance, a 
separate nivdindological discipline such as usul al-Qur 'an, and what 
we have by of mcthudologv in usul uf fiqh that relates to the 
tim’an e, deemed to b< sufficient. There was no pressiny mod for 
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any elaborate methodology Concerning the Qur’an, due evidently to 
the undisputed authenticity of the text of the Qur’an, Had rhere been 
accurate documentation of hadith, as there is of the Qur’an, there 
would have been little reason for a separate discipline in the name of 
mid a /-ha did r, and uml al-jiqh would have presumably been sufficient 
for what it offered by way of methodology on the Sauna. 

I t seems that methodology operates best at a level of generalisation 
which entailsa certain disassociarion with particularity and individualised 
detail. This is perhaps a weakness of methodology in reference especially 
to social sciences and religion, A total preoccupation with objectivity 
and scientific method may prove to be a weakness of methodology 
in these areas. One can imagine, for example, that one may apply 
the rules of usiii a/- hadith and disqualify a hadith that may well be 
authentic. Conversely, it would also seem possible to authenticate a 
hadith on grounds of methodology that may, upon specific inquiry and 
research, prove to be spurious. The advice of caution that this analysis 
conveys is that one should not expect imperviable results ihrough the 
application of a certain methodology ro hadith. This is another way of 
saying, perhaps, that the development oi even a separate and a fairly 
rich discipline of ‘ tihlm at- hadith has not eliminated all doubt over 
the question of authenticity in hadith. This may also explain perhaps 
as to why we find the methodological rules of alum a l- ha tilth to be 
laden with subsidiary and exceptional rules, which might have been 
designed ro make up for the possible weaknesses of the methodology 
they were applying, Is ibis not reflected in die fact, for instance, that the 
'tthlm al-haduh consist of over fifty, and according to some estimates, 
close to a hundred separate branches of learning! Some K uiamd' have 
attempted to refer to all of these under the consolidated term, ' Um usu! 
al-hadith, or simply uml a!- hadith, that is, the jurisprudence of hadith. 
Sometimes mustalah td- hadith, and 'I/m dir ay at a /-hadith are used as 
equivalent terms. Yet many of the leading writers on the subject such 
as al-Hakim at-Nlsaburi's (d. 405 H), Vla'n/at 7 him al- Hadith, and 
Abu Amt LYImian b. Abd al-Rahman b. al-Salfdys (d, 043 H) 1 Ulfmt 
al-Hadith have retained in these terms the pluralist feature of the 
hadith sciences. Some tdama' of the Inter ages, such as Jalal al-Din 
al-Suvuti (d. 01] H), him preferred the term dm d nay at af-ha4ith. 
I ml al hadith is concerned with rfiliahilm of tin narrators ol hadith 


and the subject matter of their narration, and evaluates their strengths 
and weaknesses to determine the authenticity of a reported hadith as 
being the true utterance of the Prophet. The upright character and 
retentiveness of the narrator and the authenticity at every link of the 
chain of isn&d are the main focus of the scrutiny that is proposed by 
the methodology of mil! al-hadlth , 

Unlike the usul al-fufh , which is consolidated well enough to he 

commonly recognised as the legal theory of the sources, the uliim al- 

hadlth is itemised and diverse -as if the 'tdarna ' have tried to combine 
* 

the two con dieting needs of an objective methodology, which was 
provided, but then had to be sub-divided into as many divisions as 
pragmatism and concern for particularity might have dictated. This 
has, in my opinion, added to the resourcefulness of dUtim ui-hadUh , 
although at the expense, perhaps, of some compromise on consolidation. 
My overview of the methodology of hadith in the following pages will 
hopefully show that we are not really short of an adequate methodology 
for hadith, but there may he uncertainties as to whether ii was developed 
early enough in lime and was actually employed in a holistic manner to 
deliver its desired results. The present study does not seek to address 
every aspect of the methodology of l ulfmi al-hadlth , but attempts 
instead to present its most important features. 

1 begin this presentation with the reception anti delivery {tahammul 
ira add') of hadith, to be followed in the succeeding two sections by 
i be compilation of hadith and methods that were employed in the 
documentation of hadith from early times. Section four expounds 
hadith literature and introduces the major hadith collections, which is 
lol lowed in turn by a discussion of the biographies of hadith transmitters 
( dim hirlkh af-nitmlt), and then a section on hadith terminology, or 
mintalah al-hadith. Section seven addresses the subject of forgery 
in hadith {muf al-hadith), which is followed, in the next section, by 
impugnment and validation {al-jarh mi 1-ta dll). This last is mainly 
concerned wiih hadith criticism and methods rhal the uhuml have 
applied m expose weaknesses in both the transmission and subject 
main > oi hadith The discussion over rhe criticism of hadith is then 
(limned, in set lions nine and ten, under the two separate headings 
Uhi at hadith (hidden defects of hadnhi and iadh< (concealment), 
flu l.miudiMtlcd djscu'.sii'u t»l these two llu jm . that is attempted (It'S 
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in well with the main purpose of this study, which is to provide some 
insight into how the niama have developed their resources in order 
to preserve and safeguard the authenticity of hadith. This is followed 
in the next four sections by in ukh ta lif a l- hadith (conflict in hadith), dim 
gftitrtfr ai-hadUk (unfamiliar expressions in hadith), al-misikh wa 7- 
mamukh jt'i-hadUh (the abrogator and abrogated in hadith), and ziyaddl 
al-lkiqat (additions to hadith by reliable narrators), respectively. 

Sections fifteen to eighteen expound the various classifications of 
hadith. The discussion here looks in to classification of hadith into the 
three categories of Sound (SaiiiJi), Fair (Hasan), and Weak (Da* if), the 
criteria of this classification, and how it relates to other classifications 
of hadith which are reviewed in the succeeding two sections. The nest 
chapter addresses the subject of confirmation and follow-up (al- Wutdbf 
im '/-Shahid) especially of a hadith (pi. of hadith) that are transmitted by 
a single narrator and in need therefore of confirmation in order to be 
accepted. This is followed in the succeeding section by the prerequisites 
of authenticity that must lx* met by cvcrv hadith that constitutes a valid 
basis of judgement. The discussion here reviews qualifications of the 
narrators of hadith, conditions that must be fulfilled by a valid chain 
of transmission (isnad) and those that must be met by the text (main) 
of hadith. The book ends with a conclusion and a review of modern 
reformist opinion on some new projects that need to be undertaken 
in order to purify the existing hadith literature from doubtful and 
u n war r a n ted ace re r io n s. 

'Uium aHhadtih is basically concerned with methods and principles 
that ascertain the conditions of transmission and text (mnad wa mum) 
of hadith from the two perspectives of narration (riwdya) and meaning 
(dtrayn). The former is concerned with ensuring authenticity at the 
source and accuracy in the transmission and reporting of hadith so 
as to prevent distortion and error, deliberate or otherwise, in hadith 
transmission. The 'Urn ad-dirdya is chiefly concerned, on the other 
hand, with the accuracy of the text of hadith by paying attention to 
all the nuances of the language and purpose of the text as well as any 
ruling it might contain. There is a greater scope in this part for the 
jurist muI JdifJh in regard to the deduction of the rules of Shari 1 a from 
the language of hadit h, whereas the itm al~rinwya ma\ be said to be the 
concern midrib of' the iraditionist, or ttw^idditii Vi these two aspects 




of the hadith sciences cannot be meaningfully separated from one 
another. Both are equally important in gaining knowledge of the5rmvtf 
and the rules o\ Sharfa that it contains. Some of the branches of nlum 
af hadith that are concerned mainly with the transmission (rim ay a) 
and look more into the isndd are ilm tdrlkh al-rumdt (biographies), 
ilm al-jurh w&l-ls'dil (impugnment and validation), confirmation and 
follow-up (al-mutabf ma ’/-shahid) and branches that focus on the exact 
identification of the narrator. Four other branches of hadith sciences 
that relate more closely to the text or mufti of hadith are ilm gkarib 
aNtadith (unfamiliar expressions in hadith), 'ilm mukhtaUf al-hadUh 
(conflict in hadith), additional segments in hadith (ziydddl el-tkiqSt) 
and ( ilnt afndslkh maj-mansukh (abrogation in hadith). Certain other 
branches of hadith such as Ufa! ttl-hadiih and tad lh (subtle defects in 
hadith) may equally relate to transmission and text 

Most of the numerous branches of 'ultim al-hadith are basically 
concerned with the precise identification of the narrators of hadith 
ami draw attention to the endless possibilities of error that can occur 
in the timid or the main of hadith. 1 do nor propose to give a detailed 
account of all of these but merely to provide an inkling thereof and 
t hen move on to focus on our selected topics. 

A branch of the hadith studies is thus entitled as knowledge of 
the localities ami domicile of hadith narrators (nut ri fat amt an al-rumdt 
>»a hutddnihim) and stresses the theme that identifying the place of 
residence, village and town wherein the particular narrator has lived 
and the exact place where he received the hadith from his immediate 
source enhances the reliability of isndd. The first two generations of 
narrators of hadith, namely the Companions (Sab aba) y and the Followers 
( Y'rl/'Mtt), are each the subject of a separate branch of hadith sciences, 

I mm ii as ma rijat al-sahdlm, and ma rijat al-tdbim> and a third branch 
Ionises on the senior and junior figures, namely, mu difat al-akdbtr min 
a/ a^dghtr in even generation. Some hadith narrators are known by 
differi m tlumes and this can give rise to error and confusion; hence a 
hi . mu h of hadith sciences is devoted exclusively to the knowledge of 
i (in 1 - vs ho are know n by different names (ma rijat man dh ul tra bfnmd ’ 
tuabhuitfa) rin-. ts not just a function ol the fact that Arabic names 
olieii consist ni long .ch* . of attributions to lather, son, mother, etc., 
'•Hi also that pen names mi I names uml appi llamnr. were somclimej* 
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used by those who might have known the individual narrator by any 
of his other attributes or names, 5 

Another branch of hadith sciences, known as ma 'rifut ul-mu'talif 
ma'l-tnukftitiiif min ul-a&ma ' wa 1-amab (knowledge of the look-alike but 
different names and genealogies) discusses names which are written 
similarly but pronounced differently. There are numerous names of 
this type, so much so that some have written individual works on the 
subject. Names such as Sal am and Sallam, 'Umara and Imara, Kurayz 
and Kariz, Safr and Safar, etc., are written similarly in the Arabic script 
and text which may or may not provide the vowelling and declensions 
of words; and most often they are not given, hence the possibility of 
confusion of one name or narrator for another. 4 Resembling 1 his last 
branch of hadith sciences, there is yet another branch of hadith which 
addresses hadith narrators that had identical names and could easily be 
confused with one another. There were, for example, no less Lhan six 
hadith narrators by the name Khalil ibn Ahmad, and four Ahmad b. ja far 
b. Hamdan, all of whom lived in the same generation, and many other 
cases of this kind. These have been isolated and identified by reference 
to other indicators such as the father’s name, locality, teachers anti 
disciples of the narrator in question, etc. This branch of hadith studies 
is known as mu ti/hf ui-tmiUafuj mi ’l-mujlariq win al-usmd ' wa 'l-amah, 
on which al-JCJifttib al-Baghdadi has written a book bearing the title AI- 
Multafiq wu l-Mufanq (concordant and discordant). A still related area 
of hadith studies is known as ma l rifat ai-mubhanmt (knowledge of the 
obscure) and it is devoted to clarifying obscure references to individuals 
that occur in some shadFith. Phrases such as “a man asked the Prophet” 
or “a woman asked a question ...” are ambiguous, but the individuals 
involved have often been identified by the researchers/ Instances have 
also been noted in hadith of names which are not as they might appear 
to be, arid hadith scholars have often supplied the explanation so as to 
prevent confusion. For example Abu Mas ud al-Badri T'qba b, l Amr 
is a Companion who has actually not witnessed nor participated in the 
Battle of Bad r„ as the name might suggest. Su layman b. Tarkhan ul- 
Taymi is not a member of the Taym tribe although the name might 
suggest so. This kind of information on hadith transmitters is studied 
in mmrijat ai-ansab al-lati bainmha ala kinlaj zuhirihu (knowledge of 
ge neologies whose appearance is coni ran in what they actually ne), rt 


Although the genesis of 'uiftm ai-kadith can historically be traced 
to the Prophetic period, it is basically after that period, that is, after the 
demise of the Prophet, peace be upon him, when his followers began to 
verify, collect, and compile his sayings anti reports of his activities. The 
purpose naturally was accurate recording, retention and transmission 
of the Sunna of the Prophet. It is quite normal in this pattern of 
development to expect that collection and documentation of hadith 
preceded the development of methodology for its authentification. For 
rules of methodology and procedure often emerge long after the subject 
matter which they seek to regulate. The rudiments of the methodology 
of hadith were initially practised by the Companions and Followers 
without any attempt on their part to articulate them, and it was 
scholars of the subsequent generations that formulated rhe methods 
of admissibility of hadith transmission and criteria that were to be met 
by the transmitters. These early inroads in hadith methodology were 
enriched through the cumulative efforts of generations of scholars until 
it became an independent field and discipline of Islamic learning. 

The ulamCi paid more attention to the development of methodolog} 
and reliability of hadith transmitters alter the incidence of political 
turmoil ijitna) in the community. Ihn Shi hub al-Zuhrfs (d. 120 II) 
work provided wider scope for hadith methodology and Imam al-Shafi i 
ul 205) paid more attention to it in his major works 7 l-Risdlu and Al- 
I nun. Hut major developments in hadith methodology took place in 
i In third century and .All al-Madlnl (d. 233) was the first to write on 
the subject. But even so, writing on usul ai-hadtth was piecemeal and 
rudimentary during much of the third century. They were less than 

prehen si ve and did not address all aspects of hadith methodology, 

I In main focus continued to be on documentation of hadith while 
h at ling compilers of hadith also addressed methodological issues such 
i I main Muslim in the introductory section of his Sahlk Muslim, 
n> » .il '1 irmidhi in the concluding part of his Sun an al-Tirmidhi. 
\\ Bukhari and at Nasa'i wrote separate works each bearing the title 
hi/ah a I Qu'afiV that discussed weak and unreliable transmitters, Ibn 
S,i il\ (d. 230 1 1) A link ahTabtujdi al-Kufml provided much detail on 

.iphics of hadith transmitters and a more specialised work on this 

i l.iin wriiiui hv Uni Ihiimi b, I jthban al Husti (d, 354) bearing 
lln Dili Ktinhai '/n/nnfai in which hi miK discussed the mosi rdiable 
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transmitters {al-thiqfit). These works .ire known to have laid down 
basic methodological guidelines on reliable and spurious hadlth. The 
methodological contents of these works were later isolated, enhanced 
and consolidated in more specialised works by ihe ftlamd’ of the fourth 
century. Thus came the work of td-Qadi Abu Muhammad al-Hasan 
al-Ramhurmiizi (d 360 I I), Al-Muhdtlh al-Fasil Bayn a!- Raw] wa 7- 
WSX which consolidated much of the development hitherto achieved 
in hadlth methodology, but it still fell short, as Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani 
(d. 852 H) later observed, of addressing all aspects of usSf al-hadith. 
The main feature of this work was to bring together and consolidate 
aspects of usul at Aiadlth which were individually addressed before. The 
next landmark work was that of al-Hakim Abu A lx! Allah al-Nlsaburi 
(d. 405 H), Ma'rijal U him al- Hadlth which was comprehensive and 
discussed some fifty branches of hadlth sciences, and yet according 
to Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani, it is poorly consolidated and less than all- 
inclusive. Then came the two works of al-khatih Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi 
(d. 463 II), entitled Al-Kifaya ft Ala 1 n fat Usui 7/m al-Rmaya, and Al~ 
fjdmt 1 !i ■Adah at-Shaykh wa * US amt ' on the correct methods of had it h 
narration, and then many more works to follow. Abu Amr L. thman b. 

Abd al -Rah man al-Shahrazurfs, also known as Ibn al-Salah (d. 643 H) 

Ulum al- Hadlth has been widely acclaimed and has remained a work of' 
reference on the subject.’ 4 mad al-Din Ismab! [bn KathTrs (d. 774 H) 
Ai-Baitk al-Hathllh ihl MaAijhi ' Ultlm al- Hadlth is another work of 
repute on the subject, which has in many ways supplemented and taken 
a step further the work of his predecessor, Ibn al-Salah. Some aspects 
of usul al- hadlth that were of obvious importance to the subject, such 
as the science of impugnment and validation ( dim al-jarh wa 'l-ta All) 
were addressed at an early stage by leading figures such as Yahva b. 
Ma'in (d, 233 H) and Imam Ahmad b. I lanbal (d. 241 H) and others, 
as will later be elaborated in the relevant parts of this work. Our study 
of 'uhlm al- Hadlth may thus begin with introductory information on 
the reception and delivery {tahammul wa add') of hadlth as follows. 


1 02 j Reception ( Tahammul ) and 
Delivery {Add ’) of Hadith 


IT is reported that the Prophet used to speak to his audience 
dearly and elaborated or repealed his point whenever he doubted the 
reception and understanding of his audience. Sometimes he asked his 
Companions to repeat his message, or he asked them a question to 
alert them as to the accuracy of their reception. Wisha al-Siddtqa has 
been quoted to have said that “the Prophet, peace be on him, did nut 
summarise his speech ... and he spoke in a way that if one were to count 
In's words, they could be counted." 1 She has also been quoted to i he 
effect that "whenever she did not hear anything (that the Prophet had 
said) she went back over it until she clarified and understood it. ,v 

Anas Ibn Malik has also been quoted to have said that “when 
rive Prophet gave saiam (greeting) to anyone he (often) said it three 
times and when he spoke a word he repeated it three times until it 
was understood. 

The Prophet did not, however, expatiate in speech and did not 
speak without need, but when he spoke, according to reports, he used 
(he whole of his mouth rather than lips only. He would diversify his 
theme so as to keep the interest of his audience. 1 le also conveyed his 
purpose sometimes through practical illustration, I Its Companions saw 
themselves as recipients of his teachings and carriers of his message. To 
ilns effect ' \bd Allah b. Mas'fid is quoted to have said that “when a 
man from among us was taught ten verses {ay at) of the Qur’an, he did 
hi *i go further until he uruh rstouil (heir meaning am! manner of action 
upon i lifni,*’’’ Hu* Companions were also noted for tlu-ii eagerness to 
U ■ present in ilu Piuphn mmp.im .mil lea in hum him Umar b 
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al-Khattab thus went on record to say that “l and a neighbour of mine 
from ISanu Ummaya b. Zayd used to take turns in attending sessions 
with the Messenger of God, He would attend one day and I the next 
and then we informed one another of the events of the day and any 
new revelation that might have been communicated.” 5 

Hadith scholars have specified certain conditions that must be met 

bv anyone who receives and carries the hadith and then delivers and 

¥ - * 

transmits it to others. These conditions arc basically concerned with 
the legal capacity of the receivers and transmitters of hadith. 

One who receives the hadith must be a discerning person who 
has attained an age that enables him to listen to and retain the hadith 
and convey it to others. The precise age is a subject of disagreement 
but the legal capacity of a receiver of hadith is known to he different 
to legal capacity for purposes of civil and commercial transactions. A 
discerning child of seven, and according to some, five, years of age may 
not be capable of concluding a transaction or contract and yet may be 
able to comprehend what he hears and retain it or even transmit it to 
others. Many have specified that the child should he able to understand 
speech addressed to him and be able to give an answer. The child in 
question may write what he hears nr may not and the 'itlamtJ' have not 
specified any particular age for purposes of writing. 1 ’ 

The Companions and others have thus accepted the hadith 
transmitted by Mahmud b. al-RabT 1 who said; 

When t was a boy of five, 1 remember, the Prophet, pence be on 
him, took water From a bucket {used for drawing water out of a well) 
with his mouth and threw it on my face. 

The question as to whether a disbeliever {kafir) is qualified to be a 
recipient and carrier of hadith is answered in the affirmative provided 
that lie is a Muslim when he transmits the hadith to others. A kafir is 
thus qualified to receive hadith but not to transmit, it. To accept hadith 
transmitted by a disbeliever would mean that Muslims are bound by 
his report that consequently becomes a part of their religion, which 
is unacceptable. 

One who transmits hadith must also be a person of just character 
(W/>, Possession of fust character or a/UVa^ although often linked with 
observance of religious duties, avoidance of major sins, some particularly 
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degrading minor sins or even profanities that are not necessarily sinful 
yet degrading, such as the company of corrupt persons, indulgence 
in demeaning jokes, etc. Yet 'add/a is a holistic attribute of character 
which inspires confidence in the truth, uprightness and reliability of a 
person. This is a question of integrity, honesty and taqwd that people 
are often known either to have it or not. 

And lastly the transmitter of hadith must have a retentive memory 
{al-dabt) which means that he was alert and attentive when receiving 
the hadith and retained it with due diligence as to its accuracy from the 
time of reception until delivery and transmission. A person of sound 
memory that is able, with or without the aid of writing, to ensure 
the integrity of hadith against error, distortion and change is usually 
qualified as retentive (ddfoit). The quality of retentiveness is also known 
by virtue of the fact that a person’s speech is in agreement with the 
work of those who arc known to be upright and retentive. An occasional 
discrepancy or disagreement is of no consequence provided that the 
general calibre and purpose of one’s work is agreeable when compared 
to the works of recognised and reliable transmitters. If instances of 
conflict and discordance are frequent, the quality of dabt will be 
difficult to establish. 11 

Transmission of hadith is consequently not accepted from a 
person who fails to fulfil the five conditions of add' which are Islam, 
majority, sound intellect, just character and retentiveness - whereas 
i here is basically one precondition of reception {tahamntul) which is 
imcllcctual discernment {al-tamylz). We now turn to the methods of 
< veep don {tahammuf) and those of delivery {add') of hadith which are 
separately discussed as follows. 

Methods of Reception {al-Akhdh wa 7- Tahammul) 

Mil' transmitter of hadith is likely to have received the hadith in am 
ul i he following ways which the hadith scholars have identified in an 
older of decreasing scale of reliability. But before revie wing these 
■ in i lioil it should lit noted ihni they were applicable in earlier times, 
i Inn is before the ducmiK m mou of h.utith in reliable collections by 
nu It scholars a* al Hukhiri and Muslim. The methods of receiving 

111. loll ill. II .in distil I d In low efl'ifiveb i .eased In i|>pl\ .dhv llu 
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compilation of ul-sihdh al-sitta, the six sound collections of hadith. 
Nowadays we simply receive the hadith through the written records of 
hadith by learned men who made the effort of verifying and recording 
the hadith with diligence and care to ensure that they only recorded 
hadith from transmitters whom they verified as upright and reliable. 
Ever since the availability of these highly acclaimed collections, scholars 
and students in search of hadith simply locate the hadith in these 
sources and refer to it, and they do not, on the whole, need to verify 
reliability of the chain of transmission and text of the hadith, nor do 
they need normally to refer to the various other aspects of the hadith 
methodology, But this facility was not available prior to the compilation 
of i he major collections of hadith. Because of the existence, in early 
times, of doubtful and fabricated matter into the genera] body of hadith, 
transmitters of hadith were required to specify as lo how exactly did 
they receive it themselves. Was ii through direct hearing {alsamd\ 
which is regarded to be the most reliable of all methods, or some other 
manner of reception? This information was necessary for the scholars 
of hadith to enable them to evaluate the grades of reliability of the 
hadith they were recording in their collections. The eight methods of 
reception that are known to hadith methodology are as follows. 

1. Direct hearing (at-Samd'): The recipient of hadith according 
to this method has received the hadith through direct hearing of the 
hadith from a teacher, or a shaykh^ who has recited it cither from 
memory or from a written record. The teacher in this case is most likely 
to be someone in the generations following that of the Companions, 
simply because hadith verification and transmission through accurate 
recitation and recording actually started after that time. When a 
Companion narrated hadith from the Prophet, he or she was not 
normally faced with the question of how he or she actually received 
it from the Prophet. Although the question is not irrelevant and even 
the Companions have often indicated the occasion or context in which 
they heard the Prophet saving something or approving a particular act 
or conduct, since there were basically no intermediate links or contacts 
involved, questions were not asked us to the manner of (tthanmiui and 
add' (reception and delivery) of hadith. These methods were identified 
basically through the development of hadith scholarship and emerge nee 
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of learned men of’ hadith who taught hadith to a circle of disciples 
i ud it was through this teaching that the disciples became qualified to 
transmit the hadith down t he line ol ' i mad. The disciple who received 
[he hadith may have heard and written it down at the time of hearing, 
or wrote it afterwards. II he was the only one present, he would be 
hi eh to transmit the hadith by the word mtm 7w (1 heard so and 
sn ...) or haddathani (so and so spoke to me), or akhharam or anha’am 
(ko and so informed me). Direct hearing when indicated by the use of 
these expressions ranks highest on the scale of reliability as it inspires 
omfidence in the accuracy of the message that was received in the 
first place. If there were more people present, or when the disciple 
was in a group of other disciples, he would be in a position to use 
(he plural form of these terms in each ease by saying, for example, 
that Hve heard’, ‘it was reported to us 1 , ‘we were informed 1 {s&mi nd, 
liuddatham, ukhbarand, anba'anu) and so forth. The hadith scholars 
usually required the transmitter not to use the plural term if he heard 
it alone from his teacher and to specify carefully if the use of the plural 
icrm was justified, and also to mention those who heard it together 
with him. 1 * 

According to a variant opinion, the plural terms 1 haddathand 5 and 
(tbhbamtuV arc in a sense preferable to ‘stimi lu' in that they convey a 
deliberate and purposeful address whereas l sami l * tu' does not integrate 
1 hut sense of deliberate address by the teacher to the disciple. Ik* that 
is it may, direct hearing in the singular is still considered stronger, 
Sometimes familiarity and practice may take the place of some verbal 
repressions. Most of the reports from ihn jurayj, for instance, simply 
quote him by the expression 'qala tbn Jurayj’ (Ibn Jurayj said) as it was 
known of Ibn Jurayj that he did not narrate anything without directly 
hearing it himself in the first place. 10 

2. Recitation or Rehearsal {al-Qim'a \ilu ’f-Shaykh). The disciple 

m this case reads back to the skaykh^ from memory or record, the 

Ij idtth which he has known from his shaykh or someone else, and wants 

tin dmyidt to verify its accuracy. Tins method, which is also known as 

a! ‘iid, requires that tin- reader comprehends whut he reads and the 

dhtykh alei i md.iu.il i so is ml* .ihh to spot any error or distortion 

m the iflutii ’,,il 1 h< tliM i pit* who then transmits tin hadith is likely to 
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use a phrase such as L l read to the shaykh who was listening (qara’tu 
tilai-shaykh irn hunm yasma u) or if someone else from those present 
reports it, he may say ‘this was read to the shaykh who was listening’ 
{quria 'ala ' l- shaykh wa huwa yama V) or such similar expressions that 
must, however, indicate the element of recitation or qiraa therein to 
distinguish it from al-sama" 

There is disagreement as to the relative strength of this method 
compared to direct hearing. According to an opinion which is attributed 
to Imam Abu Ham fa, recitation is stronger than hearing as there is 
an element of repetition and endorsement therein. Imam Malik has 
considered them to be equal and this is said to be the position generally 
of the scholars of Hijaz, and Kflfa including Imam al-Bukhari. Having 
reviewed these variant views, Ibn al-Salah wrote that the correct 
position is that direct hearing still remains the stronger of the two 
methods, 12 

As for The actual terms used by the disciple, the clearest expression 
to convey qira'a is “qa-rtt'tu aid juidn" (I read this to so and so) or if 
by a third party to say “guri’a \ila fuldn wa and asm a V* (this was 
read to so and so and I heard it). The question as to whether the 
words ‘ haddatkana ' and ‘ akhbummT may be acceptable substitutes to 
rehearsal and recitation has received much attention. Some accept 
these as substitutes and others do not. There are also those who accept 
‘ akhharmcP as a valid substitute but not ‘‘haddatkana . The ''ulama of 
hadith do not accept either as valid substitutes. Then it is stated that 
‘akkba rand ' 1 may be accepted as a valid substitute if the recipients are 
actually in the plural. It is also noted, rightly perhaps, that no recitation 
or qiraa can be valid, whatever the terms, without direct hearing bv 
the teacher who actually paid attention when his disciple was reciting 
the hadith to him. 1,1 

3. Permission (al-Ijdza), This is when the teacher or shaykh 
grants permission to one or more persons to transmit from him hadith 
in a specified or unspecified context even without direct hearing or 
recitation. The 1 ultima' of hadith are known to have employed this 
method with their disciples and the xjdza so granted was equivalent 
to a licence that they gave usually to persons they trusted. Of the 
various types* of ijiiza that are known in uuti at hadith, two types are 
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valid, and two have been rejected. The two valid forms of ijdza arc 
firstly, permission granted to a specified person over something that is 
also specified; for instance, when a teacher or shaykh says to one of his 
distinguished disciples **I permit you to transmit from me the contents 
of this book, manuscript, or books,'" 1 which arc so specified, Secondly, 
where permission is granted by a teacher to his trusted disciple to 
transmit from him hadith on a subject or subjects which the teacher 
has nor specified. The Arabic particle 'an' (from) which frequently 
appears in the isndd of many prophetic reports of hadith is taken to 
actually mean a grant of permission to the narrator by his immediate 
source, or shaykh™ 

The two types of ijdza that are invalid are, firstly, of a specified 
subject matter to an unspecified person or persons, when the teacher 
says, for instance, that “1 permit the Muslims or the people of Madina 
m respect of such and such”. Secondly, permission to unspecified 
persons concerning an unspecified subject matter. When the teacher 
says, for example, that “I permit anyone who wishes to report from 
me whatever I have said”. These expressions are deemed to be too 
vague to qualify as ijdza . As a method, ijdza is known to have been 
•■ranted by teachers of hadith to their trusted disciples over hadith or 
hiniiths which are specified individually rather than by collection or 
\ nlume, 15 

Hadith scholars have debated the basic validity of ijdza and many 
in i he Shafi't school, including the Imam himself and Abu M- Hasan 
,il Ylawardi do not consider it as a valid method. It is thus said to 
hr invalid to narrate a hadith which has not been heard from the 
U m her and shaykh, who merely grants permission without actually 
pronouncing the subject matter of that permission. It is like the teacher 
i ' lling his disciple that “1 permit you to narrate from me what you 
lu'.r not heard,’ 1 which should be avoided. 1 ' The general position on 
’iii. however, remains to be affirmative provided that there is adequate 
< omrmmic.itiun between the teacher and disciple. Some ( utamd\ such 
i the M.iliki jurist AlnVI-Walid al-iiaji, have gone so far as saying that 
i hi ii is p ncral consensus {ijtnd) on the basic validity of ijdza.' 1 

( i-rt iin other lypes u\ tfa :a have also been held to he invalid and 
ih< mm I udos ijt 3 at granted in a child, and to a person who does not 
• 4 1 ' i I In , is bemuse t/a n i.\ in the nature of mthlh (agency) which 
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requires that the waktl be a competent person and a child does not 
qualify. Similarly, if a hadlth teacher addresses someone in such terms 
that “1 grant you and your children and grandchildren that may come 
after you permission to narrate from me ...” since this type of ijdza 
concerns a person who is yet to be born the correct view here is that it 
is null and void, it' ijdza is in the nature of wakdla, it is necessary that 
the wakll is a living person and also competent to he a wakil. No ijdza 
is therefore valid to a non-existing person. Imam Malik is reported to 
have said that ijdza is not valid unless the person to whom it is granted 
is skilful and that the subject matter of ijdza is also clear 1) identified. 
To this Ibn al-Salah adds that the teacher should actually grant it in 
his words and not simply in writing. Ijdza in writing is still valid but 
weaker than the one that is accompanied by verbal pronouncement. 18 

4. Presentation (al- Mundwala). This is when the teacher /shaykh 
presents to his disciple his own manuscript and record of what he 
himself has originally received from his source and tells him that 
“these arc what 1 have heard or received from so and so.” This may 
be combined with permission (ijdza) for the disciple to transmit what 
the teacher gives him. The teacher may thus add “you may narrate it 
from me, or I grant you permission to narrate it from me.” Sometimes 
it is the disciple who places in the hands of his shaykh a collection of 
what his shaykh has actually taught him and the shaykh verifies it to be 
correct, and returns it and grants him permission to narrate it. This is 
sometimes known as \trd al-mundwala. Mundwala that is accompanied 
by ijdza is regarded to be superior than the one where the teacher has 
not specified his permission, although both forms have in principle 
been validated. Verification bv the teacher is important and absence 
thereof vitiates the mundwala. Thus if a disciple approaches his teacher 
and shows him a book in two covers, saying that “this is based on 
your teaching and l seek your permission for mo to narrate it,” and 
the teacher then replies in the affirmative without actually verifying 
the contents of the work - ihis is not valid unless the disciple is a 
trusted and qualified person and the teacher acts from a position of 
confidence and trust.* 1 Some jtlama have also disputed the validity 
of a mundwala which is not accompanied bj a gram of permission, or 
ijdza , saying that it remains doubtful amt docs not validate narration of 
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hadith, Although mimdivulu without ijdzu is regarded as a weak form of 
manamdti, the position still remains that it does provide a valid basis 
lor narration of hadith especially when there is a relationship of trust 
between the teacher and disciple. 

5. Correspondence {frl-Mukdtaba). This is when the hadith teacher 
u rites the hadith in his own handwriting, or asks someone else to write 
it, and then hands it over or sends it personally to his disciple with 
approval for the latter to transmit what the teacher wrote. This may or 
may not be accompanied with permission. The former variety is more 
reliable but the latter is also accepted. When there is permission and 
hand-over of written hadith, it is equivalent to numawala. It is also 
preferable that the written material is in the teacher's own handwriting, 
and if it is written by someone else the teacher should specify to die 
effect that his message was conveyed in so and so 5 s handwriting. One 
oft en finds instances of nmkdtaba in the writings of hadith scholars to 
ihc effect lhat “so and so wrote to me, or informed me When this 
is said, it is most likely to be espoused with permission, even if the 
word permission or ijdzu is not explicitly employed. 

Critics have expressed reservations, however, in saying that the 
handwriting of one person sometimes resembles that of another and 
mukdtiiha should not therefore be seen as a reliable method of hadith 
f i uismission. But this is considered to be a weak opinion and generally 
ii is said that confusion due to close resemblance is not expected to 
!" frequent. Some have even held, and rightly so, that mu kd tab a 
n hi eh is accompanied by permission is equivalent to mundwata that 
is accompanied by permission, and that it is one of the most reliable 
methods of reception and transmission of hadith/' 

h l >eclaration {al-i'idm). This is when the teacher merely declares 
to his disciple that "‘this hadith or collection thereof is what 1 have 
In n >1 Imm so and so, or I received it from so and so” without saying 
in' thing as to grant of permission for the disciple to transmit it. But 
■ ii ,u, ir is said that permission of this nature is implied in the 
i' l it ihon .uni tin disriplc is nmscquuitlv allowed to transmit it to 
'I ■ Hi may not, liovu vi i, transmit in tin went where the teacher 
!■ tin .ill i ,l him not to 1 1 an .mu il Thu , ii tin n.ii hei deelurcs lo 
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his disciple what he has received from a valid source and i hen asks him 
in the meantime not to transmit it, he should not transmit. According 
to a variant opinion, however, the disciple may transmit it nevertheless. 
This opinion is based on an analogy between hadith reporting {tiwdya) 
and testimony ( ska had a ). Once a witness declares something, he can no 
longer control, allow or disallow others as to whether they transmit it 
or not, In response to this it is said that testimony is given in a court or 
a judicial tribunal {majlis al-hukm) and it differs from hadith reporting 
in this respect, t he hadith teacher can, in other words, disallow his 
disciple from transmitting what he has declared to him," 

7. Bequest {ai-Wastyya). This is rather a rare method of hadith 
transmission. What it obviously means is that a hadith teacher leaves 
instructions upon departing on a journey or at the lime of death 
addressed to someone asking him to transmit the contents of a particular 
collection or hook from him. This is the weakest method of tahunmul 
and many have advised against its admissibility, There is a difference, 
however, between this and a simple bequest of a book to someone 
which is not accompanied by permission to transmit its contents. For 
this would only transfer ownership of the book to the legatee, which 
is a different matter to hadith transmission. It is as if to sav that when 
the author bequests his book to someone, he does not necessarily assign 
his copyright to that person. 11 


8. Finding {al-Wijada). This is where a person finds hadith in the 
handwriting of his teacher or under his instruction which he has not 
heard from his teacher The one who has found the materials may rhen 
transmit them to others provided that he recognises the handwriting 
of his teacher, or when he is assured of the reliability of his finding. 
He may rhen speak about it and say, for example, that “1 found this 
in so and so s handwriting 1 ’ or that "so and .so said in his book or 
something similar to that effect. The Musnad of Imam Ibn Hanbal 
contains many hadith reports which have been recorded by Vbd Allah 
b. Hanbal in such words that "I found in my father’s handwriting ...” 
and rhen states the hadith in question. Thus it was only proper for him 
to say so and it would not have been correct il he transmitted hadith 
dircrih from his lather, but to sa\ that he humit it mi his lather's 
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collection. Direct reporting in that situation would amount to a lonu 
of i mills A 

As A method of tahammuh ipijada is rather rare in the works ol I In 
earlv writers and transmitters of hadith and some ulama oi hail it h 

v * i 

and jurists of the MalikI school have considered it impermissible m 
transmit hadith on its basis. I lowever, it is probably the most common 
form of tahammu! now as it has been ever since the documentation on a 
large scale of hadith in the third century hijra. Most people now.nl ay 
find a hadith in one of the reliable collections and quote ii while 
mentioning the source where they found the hadith. This is pus\ibh 
partly due to the reliability of the major compilations of hadiih wfm Ii 
are widely known as the best receptacles of hadith from where in ipmli 
.11 Hi transmit the hadiih bv students and scholars alike/' 

■* wf 

In conclusion it may he said that hadith transmitter 's are tvi|uin d 
to transmit hadith in words that are indicative of the mm on i in whii h 
they received it. Thus, when the transmitter had heard the hadiih 
directly from his immediate source, he is expected to iim word-, m It 
as ‘1 heard, we heard’ (sawi'tu, samind) and not, as il wen , iImi 
nid so said {qala), or ‘mentioned to me’ {dhafaim li) and t lu li Lt r. 
iltese are vague and would cast doubt on the facts of dirci t lu an nr It 

is also rare for hadith teachers to use such particles as 1 .o/' (it him) 

in the case of direct hearing as it would cause confusion 

Similarly a transmitter who received the hadiih from his ■ 

ih rough qinVa (reading or rehearsal) should use words lhai conn * 
his manner of reception such as I read this to so and so’ or l it wu 

lead to so and so while 1 was listening’, or expression'' orv 

ih.ii purpose. Similarly when the transmitter has received il« hadiih 
iliioiigh mundmala or ijilut or correspondence, the words he uses in 

transmitting the hadith should make a reference tu them Ii 

important to mention the source when, one limb. <hc h.idith m 

dn ease of wijdda {finding) and avoid using h int, dial would CAM 
doubt between this and other vurieiicx of ttthtmmul* 


[ 03 ] Documentation of Hadith - 
Early Developments 


IT is general I > known that the Prophet, peace he on him, 
discouraged documentation of his own sayings and Sunn a at the early 
stages of his mission in order to preserve the purity of the Qur’an and 
prevent the possibility of confusion between the Qur'an and his Swim. 
The Prophet is thus reported to have said to his Companions: u Do 
not write what f say. Anyone who has written from me anything other 
than the Qur'an, let him blot it out. You may speak about me and there 
is no objection to that, bur one who attributes a lie to me deliberately 
should prepare himself for a place in Hell.” 1 
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Many of the leading Companions including 'Umar b. al-Kh:ittal\ 
Abd Allah b. Mas Aid, Zayd b. T habit, Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari, and Abu 
Sa'id al-Khudrt were against the writing of hadith whereas "Ah b. 
Abi Talib, his son, al-Hasan. Anas b. Malik, "Abd Allah b. ‘ Amr b. 
al-’As considered it to be permissible. Some among this latter group 
also wrote what they heard of i he Prophet’s sayings for their own 
collections. There are also reports that during the latter part of his 
mission, that is, at a time when much of the Qur’an ic te*t hud already 
been documented, the Prophet responded positively to the request of 
some of his Companions to write his sayings. By the time when most 
of the Qur’an was received, memorised ami documented, the Prophet 
permitted doc umeiMatimi ui Ids Swum and addressed the Cniupunions 
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to “preserve knowledge through writing. 1 ^ lie also employed Hit 
prisoners of war after the Battle of Badr to teach basic writing uvil 
literacy to the Muslim children and even accepted this as ransom toi 
their eventual release. This also confirms that there were more v\ i iU i 
hi Makka than there were in Madina, Some have in fact noted that 
there was a severe shortage of writers in Madina, This may also * '.plain 
the fact that the Masjid al-Nabi in Madina combined a moMjm and i 
literacy school for early .Muslims. Some commentators lent dt av\ n tin 
conclusion that prohibition of the writing of hadith was aciualb 
m prevent the writing of the Qur'tin and the Sunna imHslinguishitbh 

on the same page or collection hut that writing was othci wis« i 

il the two were clearly separated.' There is also the opinion ihai tin 
initial prohibition of writing the Sunna was subsequently ■> i a idi and 
abrogated by the Prophet himself i Some support Im thi . i.uib* l<miul 
in i he practice of the Companions who actually wroti hadnli unh ili< 
implicit permission of the Prophet , 4 T’his opinion has, him. \« i, hem 

disputed by those who noted that the prohibitive position < mui 

1 1 to writing of haditli was practised and observed by the ( '.ompauum . 
lor quite a long Time and it may therefore be mart ur.iu lo ..i\ ilui it 

was abrogated. The more likely interpretation that can bine l It* • 

various positions might therefore be that the original prohibitum i 
i he general Cdmm) ruling of hadith and the permission that i|it Pinj hil 
subsequently granied to some of his Companions like U*Q Shah md 
\hd Allah b. ( Amr. b. al-‘As was specific and given for par \u ulai 
reasons. Abu Shah al-Yamani was weak of memory but was eager in 
" tain the hadith so he told the Prophet about it and tin Pi t ph 
1 1 plied ‘‘seek the help of your right hand' Vhd Allah ' i hn tan 

figure who was well read in Arabic, had some knowledge of We 

and was considered a reliable writer to document the sav e <>l flit 

Prophet . 5 The proponents of the view that there was .m abrupt I 

i he original ruling have added that after the initial period the ■ i 
I whole and the 'iilama' and jurists have unanimously fleet pled Iwisit 
permissibility of writing thoj^fidlth, 'Phis is imdoubiedh the position 
that has prevailed cvei sum i and m presents general euiiMlisUS, of 
i/iHti \ of the iintniti It is t slahlinheil bet cmd doubt ih.o ihru r i 

i liitnge of direction mil ivhethei mit: ubsitim it niuki tin iiiiibnlD 
of abrogation, par tk 1 ill ansa lion, 01 ol tfttul , il prohibit dm om malt 
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much difference. These positions are also ijtihdd - oriented positions, 
which help to explain certain factual developments within the rubric of 
a juristic formula. The fact thus remains that documentation of hadith 
became a major preoccupation of the * uiama' which they pursued as 
a form of service to Islam and a means of gaining the pleasure of 
God Most High. The view thus prevailed that memories are liable to 
forgetfulness and the possibility therefore of error and inaccuracy in 
hadith was bound to increase without documentation. As rime passed, 
the chains of isnad became longer and details of names, places and dates 
therein became burdensome for anyone's memory" 

Commentators have often given the impression that there was very 
little documentation of the Surma during the time of the Prophet and 
that of the Companions* There are also reports which suggest the 
opposite of this and maintain that documentation of hadith during 
the lifetime of the Prophet was not as trilling or negligible as it is 
often assumed. Some of the reports on both sides may he Jess than 
conclusive. Yet the fact seems to be established beyond doubt that the 
writing of hadith started during the lifetime of the Prophet, although 
not many of the early collections of hadith have actually reached us. 
To reach a more accurate understanding of this, we need to review the 
relevant evidence* 


Al-Tirmidhi has reported shat the renowned Companion, Sa d 
h. ‘Ubada, who was a leading figure of the Ansar in Madina had in 
his possession a Sahlfa collection wherein he documented the saying? 
and Sunrta of the Prophet, and that his son used to narrate hadith 
from that Sahlfa? Al-Bukhari has also reported that this same Sahlfa 
was later integrated into the collection of hadith that another leading 
Companion, Abd Allah b. Abi Awfa, compiled in his own handwriting 
and the people used to read bis manuscript and often verified its 
content with him. 1 * 

Another Companion, Namur a b, Jundub (d. 60 1 1), is also noted 
to have documented hadith in his own handwriting, which was later 
inherited by his son Sulayman, who in turn reported hadith from 
it. It is probabl) the same collection which came to the attention 
of Muhammad b. Sirin (d. I 10 If) who said concerning it that “the 
epistle which , Namur, i h.msfenvd in his sml contained a great deal of 
knowledge.” 1 * 
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Another Companion, Jabir b. 'Abd Allah (d. 78 H), is also noted 
to have compiled a collection of hadith specifically on the subject of 
the rituals of the hajj in which he also quoted the Prophet’s Farewell 
Sermon on the occasion of the last pilgrimage {hajj at al-iradif). One of 
the leading tdbi 7, Qatada h. Di'ama al-Sadusl (d. 118 H), spoke highly 
of the Sahtfa of Jabir even to the extent to say that U I remember the 
Siihlfa of Jabir better than the sura al-Baqarah.” 111 It is possible that 
hadith narrated by Sulayman b. Qays al-Yashkuri, who was a disciple 
of Jabir, were taken from the Sahtfa of Jabir. Jabirs collection became 
well-known anti it is very likely that some of his disciples copied and 
wrote some of it for their own collections, even though none of il has 
actually reached us." 

One oi the besi known collection of hadith that was written during 
the Prophet's lifetime was Al-Sahifa al-Sddiqa (the true collection) by 
'Abd Allah b, 'Amr b, al~'As (d. 65 H). u It contained one thousand 
ahadjth, and all hough the actual manuscript has not reached us, its 
contents have been quoted almost entirely in the Musnad of Imam 
Ahmad b. Han ha!, 1 This has often been described as one of “the most 
reliable historical documents to prove the writing of hadith during 
the Prophet’s lifetime,” 14 It is reported that ‘Abd Allah b, Amr b. 
al- As used to write everything the Prophet would say and he w r as 
consequently told by some people that he should not do so, which was 
why Abd Allah b, Amr asked the Prophet for permission to write his 
savings: 

May I wriie all that I hear? The Prophet said "Yes”. When you are 
calm and when angry? To this the Prophet said “Yes, fur even in 
that state l do not say anything but the truth”. IS 

flwdj AjIc <d)l aid da. aaa 
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I'lte encouraging tone tif ibis hailith naiurally bore fruit and " Vbd 
Vlliih b, ' \mr became even more assiduous in what he was doing. This 
was also noted by his fellow Companion, Abu I Imayrn, who is quoted 
o< him' 1, ml tli.il '*Nonc ol the i nrnpanitms of (hr Prophet, peace bu 
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on him, has Taken more hadlth from him than myself, except for Abd 
Allah h. Amr who used to write, but 1 did not.” 

It is similarly reported that 'Alt b. Abi Talib wrote down the 
sayings of the Prophet. Abu juhayfa has thus stated that H asked ' Alt: 
Do you have anything written with you, and he said ‘no’, except for the 
Book of God ... or what ts in this Sahifa. I asked: What is in this Safiifa 
then? He said: (It is about) blood money, release of war prisoners, and 
(the hadlth to the effect) that ‘a Muslim is not executed for killing a 
disbeliever 1 .” 16 

Another well-known document and probably the earliest on 
record was the constitution of Madina {dvst&r af- Madina, also known 
as sahijat a l- Madina) which was written tr ihe first year of the Hijra. 
This document is concerned mainly with relations among the three 
major groups of Madina, namely the Migrants, the Helpers and the 
Jews, which forged unity between them all and declared them as u onc 
umma (community) to the exclusion of others.” The document actually 
begins with the phrase “this is a document {kitdb)'' and that document 
which is spelled out in (47) articles has survived in its original form, 
and is sufficiently well known to be ranked as hadlth mutanultir. 

Moreover, the prominent Companion. 'Abd Allah b. 'Abbas (d. 69 
H) wrote the sayings of the Prophet and his Sunna on plates (aimak) 
which he used to carry to his teaching circles. One of his students. Sa id 
b. Jubayr (d. 95 H) also wrote from his teacher, and in the course of 
time the collection of Ibn Abbas became well-known and many of the 
hadlth reports that ibn 'Abbas transmitted were based on his written 
records. 17 Another prominent figure among the Companions, Anas b. 
Malik, is also reported to have documented hadlth in a Sahifa which 
he used to carry with him and showed it to the people he met. 1 * 

The Safnfa collection of Hammam b. Munabbih (d. 101), a disciple 
of Abu Huravra (d. 58 Ii) consists of haduh that Abu Huravra narrated 
and has actually attributed it to his teacher. This collection, also 
known as afmhifa al-^ahiha, has survived and has been documented 
by Muhammad Hamid u Hah from the two near-identical manuscripts 
that he obtained in Damascus and Berlin respectively. It has also 
been documented in the Mumtld of Imam All mad b. IJanhal. Subht 
al-$alih has concluded, however, that Hammam wrote the collection 
after the Prophets demise as he was burn in the year 4(1 Hijra and 
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his teacher Abu Hurayra died in the year 58. Thus it is likely that 
1 lammanT-s collection was written around the mid-first century Hijra, 
This collection contains 138 ahddlth and is indicative of the high level 
ofeare and accuracy that Hammara gave to the content of the hadith 
which he recorded.' 4 Subhi al-Salih thus concluded from the evidence 
he has discussed that hadith writing began at a very early stage, that is, 
during the Prophet’s lifetime, and not, as many orientalists have held, 
at the beginning of the second century Hijra. 

Another contemporary author, Umar Hashim, has quoted 
\bu > l-Hasan al-Nadwi and Ahsan al-Kaylani in support of his own 
conclusion that if these early collections of hadith are put together 
they would comprise the greater part of the ahddUh that were 
subsequently compiled in the larger collections during the third 
century Hijra, i ‘he tact that only the subsequent collections became 
well-known is due largely to their superior methods of compilation. 
These later collections showed a distinct improvement, in terms of 
classification and consolidation of themes, over the earlier collections, 
which consisted of unclassified ahddlth that were simply put together. 
Phis situation is seen as a contributing factor to the orientalists' 
assertion that hadith began to be written and compiled only in the 
second century. Even the history books began to mention only leading 
works and compilations oJ the subsequent period and almost totally 
ignored the earlier collections. 

Mother factor that contributed to this misgiving is the somewhat 
exaggerated references by the authors of subsequent works to hadith 
collections, citing figures in the order of hundreds of’ thousands of 
Judiths, which somehow overshadowed and minisculed the significance 
of the earlier collections. It is remarkable to hear that Imam Ahmad 
I bn Hanbal collected seven hundred thousand ahtiditk, and similar 
ligures are mentioned in conjunction with the works of the two leading 
m liolars of hadith, a 1- Bukhari and Muslim. It may be. that these figures 
i nnsisnd mainly of the number of reports and reporters rather than of 
■u in.il ah ddt lit hor the hadith innama'l-a l m&I bi-nniyydt alone has been 
n .m .'-.mined through seven hundred channels. If we were to eliminate 
n petition and reduce all ol this to the actual number of hadith, we 
would have a much smaller number of a hadith left, that may m mat 
m Pi i-M i ml n n ihoiK.iml tu i mm bn 
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The Caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab considered the documentation of 
Surma and consulted with the Companions, many of whom supported 
the idea, but as l Urwa h, al-Zubayr reported “'Umar delayed the 
matter and thought over it for a month as he remained doubtful 
about it himself”, 21 but after a month of deliberation, he addressed the 
Companions and told them that he was apprehensive that this might 
distract people’s attention from the Book of God, The Caliph Iniar 
eventually decided not to write the Sunna, This position basically 
remained unchanged during the period of the Pious Caliphs until the 
advent of the turmoil and jitnu which followed the assassination of the 
third Caliph ‘Uthman and the civil war that broke out between the 
Caliph ‘Ali and the governor of al-Sham, Mu awiya. Military conflict 
led in turn to the emergence of political and theological differences 
among various groups, and some individuals resorted to hadith forgery 
in order to promote their particular viewpoints. 

With the subsequent expansion of the territorial domain of 
Islam and the travelling to remote places, or demise, of many of the 
Companions, concern gained ground once again for the documentation 
of hadith. Among the successors, the Umayyad Caliph, Umar b. 
Abd al-'Azfz (d. 101 H) was the first to take up the issue and 
assigned to the governor of Madina, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Hazm 
(d. 117 11) the task to collect and document the Surma of the Prophet, 
and to “aceepl nothing other than the hadith of the Prophet, peace be 
on him, and write therein the hadith of Am rah bt. Abd al-Rahman 
al-Ansariyya (d. 98 H}.” Reports also suggest that another learned 
man of hadith, al-Qasim Muhammad b. Abi Bakr (d, 107 1 1} was also 
asked by the Caliph to assist Ibti Hazm, but the Caliph passed away 
at this juncture and did not live long enough to see the fruits of his 
important initiative. 22 Among those that the deceased Caliph had asked 
to document ihe Sunna was Muhammad b. Muslim b. Shihab al-Zuhri 
(d, 124 H) of Madina, the teacher of Imam Malik, who responded to 
the call and attempted what proved to he the first major collection of 
hadith, marking the early beginning of the extensive hadith collections 
that were later accomplished during the second and third centuries. 
Al-Zuhrfs work was continued by scholars like Ibn Jurayj (d. 150) and 
Ihn Ishaq (d. 151) in Makka, Imam Malik (<l 179) in Madina, Vbu 
c Amr al-Aw/a'l (d. 157) In d Sham, Sufyiln al Thawri (d 160) in 
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kufa, Hammad b. Salama (d. 167) in Basra and the movement spread 
far and wide to the Yemen and Khurasan. 

Al-Zuhri’s method of writing was subject-oriented and consisted 
of a separate book each on Sunria pertaining to an individual subject, 
such as the ritual prayer (salah), fasting and zakah, etc., in which he 
also collected relevant data from the sayings of the Companions and 
i he tabi ‘u», without giving exclusive treatment to the hadith of the 
Prophet, Me documented all that he had heard from the Companions. 
This manner of writing was generally followed by other writers on 
Sunna during the second century. The Mnwatla of Imam Malik also 
conformed to this style of writing. 1 

Whereas the early years of the second century saw works on the 
Sunna that were in conformity with al-ZuhrT’s method, the latter part 
of that century witnessed writings in hadith that were different in 
style and format. Hadith collections that were authored during the late 
second century by Imam Malik, Ibn jvirayj anil Sufvan a! Thawri, for 
example, brought the various themes of hadith w'ithin a single volume 
instead of the separate volumes that were devoted to individual themes. 
Hut these works still continued al-Zuhn’s method of joining the savings 
and faiwd of the Companions and Followers with the hadith of the 
Prophet on particular subjects. This can be seen, for example, in the 
IJinvatiu' of Imam Malik, and the Musmul of Imam Shaft % the only 
two works that have reached us of that period. There are also references 
in earlier writings to a work entitled al-Athftr by Muhammad b. Hasan 


ai-Shaybanl and similar other contributions which have not survived 
hut it seems likely that much of their contents have been covered by 
subsequent works that were w ritten some years later. 

The Munmtta ' of Imam Malik is often described as the leading 
work among the famous hadith collections, even preceding, in some 
ways, that of al-Hukhafi. The Imam wrote his Mmvatta' in response 
in a request by the Abbas id Caliph al-Mansur who solicited a work 
of authority on the ahkam of Shurl 'i that were founded in authentic 

W ■* 

Sunna, The Intiim revised and consol idated his work many times and 
ii is said io have taken him limy years to complete. The classification 
nf its content* tire organic <i in an order ihtt is typical of the work* 
I fujh, which is why it i - somiiiiiKs idenhlud as a woi I both nl fitfh 


n 
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The third-century hijra marked, yet again, a new phase of 
development in the documentation of hadith. One of the distinctive 
features of the writings of this period was to isolate the Sunna of the 
Prophet from the sayings of the Companions and jktwas of the learned 
figures among the Followers. The earliest works of this period were 
the Musnad of Abu Dawud al-Tayallsi (d. 204 I I) and then the much 
larger work of that genre, the Musnad of Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 
241 H). Hadith writers during the third century on the whole observed 
the principles of mill ai-hadlth that had already gained recognition and 
the methodological guidelines that were developed were consequently 
put into effect. By the beginning of the fourth century, writers drew 
a clear distinction between a sound or sahih hadith and a defective 
or mifalla! hadith. Then came the period of the mutu'akhkkirun or 
latecomers of the hadith writers, which marked the beginning of 
reproductive writings, glosses and commentaries on existing works 
that were authored by the pioneers, or mutaqaddimw, of the hadith 
literatu re. 14 


[ 04 ] Hadith Literature - 
The Major Collections 


THE different stages of development in the compilation of 
hadith and their classification may be summarised under ten headings 
as follows. It may be said at the outset, however, that these categories 
are not exclusive in that they tend to overlap and are, in any case, meant 
to be used as aids to a better understanding of the vast literature of 
hadith. The hadith literature has thus been classified as follows. 

1. The Sahlfa (lit. booklet) collections which marked, as already 
discussed, the earliest stage in the documentation of hadith. At this 
si age, ahadlth were simply put together in writing, often for purposes 
of personal use, without any order or classification. This period actually 
started during the lifetime of the Prophet and continued until the early 
second century and it is generally known as the Sahlfa period. 

2, The Musannaf collections manifested the second stage in the 
development of hadith literature. Unlike the sahlfa collections which 
were not classified, the musannaf (lit. classified) consisted of thematic 
classification of hadith. Starting at about the middle of the second 
century, during this stage, hadith belonging to particular themes were 
classified under separate titles and chapters. Famous in the musannaf 
category are the Muwaita* of Imam Malik (d. 179), the Musannaf of 
Mamar b. Rashid (d. 154) and the Musannaf of Abd al-Razzaq b. 
Humana al-San'axii (d. 21 1). 1 
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3. The Musn ad (lit. supported) compilations marked the next stage 
in the documentation of hadith, and it signified a stage wherein greater 
attention was paid to the chain of transmission or imdd which linked 
the hadith to the Prophet through the reports of reliable narrators that 
usually started with a Companion. All hadith that were narrated by one 
Companion, regardless of the subject matter, were put under his or her 
name. The main purpose of the mmnarf writing was obviously to compile 
the largest possible number of hadith for the sake of preservation and 
record. All ahddilh that were transmitted by particular individuals on 
any subject were put together without much attention to classification 
on the basis of subject matter. 'This stage is considered as the richest 
of all. It began during the latter half of the second century and famous 
in this category was the Mwnad of Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal (164-241) 
which contains 40,001) ukddilh including 10,000 repetitions reported 
by about 700 Companions. It was derived from a much larger mass of 
750,000 ahddilh, and it took the Imam some twenty years to complete. 
Even then, the work was unconsolidated and in separate parts, until 
the Imam’s son. \Abd Allah, consolidated the work to which he also 
added some of his own findings. Other works in this category are the 
Musmd of Ibn al-Najjar (d. 262), the Mu mad of Abu Diiwud Sulayman 
b. Dawud al-Tavalisi (d. 204 H) and many others. 

The musnad compilers differed in their arrangement of names of 
Companions. Some of them begin with the lour Pious Caliphs followed 
by the remaining six of the ten who had the tiding of Paradise from 
the Prophet (i.e. ul- 'itshara uTmubash&hara). These are followed by the 
Companions who embraced Islam first, then by those who migrated 
with the Prophet, those who participated in the Battle of Bn dr, and then 
in the treaty of Hudavbiya* those who embraced Islam or the occasion 
of the conquest of Makka, then women among the Companions until it 
reaches the generation of the Followers, or tab t ' Cm. Some of the books 
are arranged alphabetically and some according to regions and tribes. 
The mum ads are not eas\ to use since their contents are not classified 
subject- wise. - 

4. The Sahib (sound/authentic) collections represented the fourth 
and basically the last stage in the development of hudiih liiei.iiiire. 
This is manifested in the third eennin i -tintpil.it imi\ t In him- h tin 
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works mainly of al-Bukhari and Muslim, referred to as sakthayn, or 
the two authentic collections. The term mhthayv is, however, not used 
in the exclusive sense as there are sahth ahddiih in all the other major 
collections of hadith. Nor did al-Bukhari include in his work all the 
qualified narrators of hadith, for he only planned to compile a short 
book {mukhtasar) on hadith which was not all-inclusive of either the 
narrators or the hadith. Since al-Bukhari did not intend his collection 
to be all-inclusive, it would follow that no one may call a hadith 
unreliable or weak simply because it has not appeared in a 1- Bukhari. 
This is also true of Sahlh Muslim? 

r ■ i 

Muhammad b. Isma il al -Bukhari (194-256 H) travelled widely 
and devoted sixteen years to the compilation of Salnh al-Bukhari which 
fias remained to this day the most authoritative oi all collections, AI- 
Bukhari interviewed over 1,000 hadith transmitters, or shaykhs, in the 
Hijaz, Egypt, Mrs ha pur, Merw and Iraq and allegedly collected a vast 
number of about 600,000 a hadit h from which he then selected 0,082 
(ihaduh- lie has repeated a hadith which had more than one chain of 
isnad as the strength and reliability of the tsndd is deemed to increase 
with the plurality of its chains of transmission. When such repetitions 
are taken into account, the original figure of 600,000 is also likdv to 
be drastically reduced. For a single hadith is sometimes transmitted 
through ten different chains of transmission all of which would in 
the end establish just fine hadith. Al-Bukhari went on record to say 
that he offered two units of prayer each time he selected a hadith to 
include in his Sahlh a l- Bukhari. It seems that al-Bukhari wrote a good 
portion of his book during his residence in Makka and Madina and 
the rest in Basra, Kufa, and Bukhara. Another report has it that he 
completed the first draft of his work in the Holy Mosque in Makka 
and the rest in Bukhara. When al-Bukhari completed his work, he 
showed it to some of the leading ' ultima’ of his time, the Imam Ahmad 
h Hanbal, Yahya b. Ma in anti 'All b. al-Madini, among others, who 
were among the important sources, or slmykhf, of al-Bukhari, and they 
were phased with it and verified ti except for four a hadith, but ii 
is said 1 hut a l Bukhari kepi ilmse and verified them to be reliable. 1 

Ali h a) M. idmi w.i . (he most It amed mm oi his time cspceinll) on 
defects i dal) ol hadith and In i sprev ed full cnnlkleme m al Bukhari 
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Al-Bukhari was meticulous in the verification of hadith and yet tactful 
ant! gentle in regard to those whom he impugned as unreliable. Some of 
his expressions such as sakatu anhu {many remained silent concerning 
him) or ffhi nazar (one has to look into him) or tarak&ku (abandoned) 
and similar other epithetic descriptions of al-Bukhari are noted in this 
regard as being generally clear of backbiting or defaming others. He 
was affluent and had inherited wealth which he generously spent on 
students and other charitable causes. 5 

Discounting all repetitions, Ai- Bukhari contains 2,602 ahddtth. It 
is divided into 106 books and a total of 3,450 chapters. Each chapter 
bears a heading which is descriptive of its contents. It seems that al- 
Bukhari usually took a portion of the hadith for the heading of the 
chapter. Some of these headings are reflective of al-BukharPs personal 
insight and knowledge of hadith that is not found in other collections. 
Yet it has also meant rather too many headings and chapters which arc, 
however, too numerous and tend to make the work somewhat difficult 
to use. 

Works that preceded that of al-Bukhari tended to mix the sayings 
of Companions and Followers with the hadith proper as they did not 
draw a clear distinction between them. Al-Bukharl committed himself 
to include only the Sound hadith in Iris collection and classified them 
subject-wise Al-Bukharl included hadith with an unbroken imdd 
narrated by upright and retentive individuals ( ai-'udul at-ddhifm) 
which were also free of defect ( ilia) and oddities (shudhudh), and 
the narrators had met wirb one another.* lie continued the work of 
Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 124) and in many ways took al-Zuhri as a point of 
reference in his methodology and selection. Al-Bukhari paid greater 
attention to narrators from al-Zuhri's generation who were disciples of 
al-Zuhri, travelled with him, or remained in his company; as compared 
to those who did not benefit from al-Zuhri’s teaching and influence. 
Al-Bukharfs (and Muslim’s) chain of imdd has been characterised as 
to rely in the first place on the narration of hadith from the Prophet 
by a verified Companion whose identity as a Companion is free of 
doubt. This is narrated in turn by two upright Followers, or by one 
Follower who is verified by at least two narrators for having transmitted 
hadith from the Companions. The third link in .VI Bokhan ■ chain of 
imdd consists of an upright and retentive Suck v.m (htln‘ tufa ,} from 
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whom other narrators (in the fourth generation) have also reported. 
The fifth link in al- Bukhari’s isndd is likely to be al-Bukhari’s own 
shaykh/ teacher who is an upright and retentive narrator. He did not 
record had ith from narrators whose trustworthiness he doubted. It 
was important for al-Bukhari to ensure that at least two people had 
narrated hadiili from the preceding links, be it a Companion, Follower, 
Successor and so on. This is a general characterisation as exceptions 
arc found, for example, in the case of a Companion, Mirdas al-Aslami, 
whose hadith al-Bukhari has recorded but only one person (Qays b. 
Hazim) has reported hadith from him. 

Al-Bukhari himself entitled his work as Ifnui' Sahth al-Mmnad 

■/ ■ ■ * 

ai-Mukhtasar mitt Hddlih Rami Allah m-Stmamhi wa-Ayydmih . This 
is indicative of al- Bukhari’s methodology and approach. The word W- 
Jami" (lit* comprehensive) signifies that the coverage of al-Bukhari 
extends to all the eighi areas that al-Jtom arc generally known to 
cover. These are the 'aqaul (dogmatics), ah ham (legal rules), ai-riqdq 
(moral teachings), addh al~la dm wal-shardh (etiquette of eating and 
drinking), al-tafslr wa 'l-tdrikh \va 'l-siyar (Qur’an commentary, history 
and biography of the Prophet), al-sajdr tvu'l-qiyum mi'l-qu ud (travel 
and movement), al-Jhan (tumults), and al-mandqih (the virtues of 
the Prophet and his Companions). Si man a l- 7 inn id hi is also a Jdmi ' 
collection as if comprises hadith on all of these various themes. "Al- 
Saht/i " in al-Bukhari’s title signified that he has not included in his 
collection a weak (da if) hadith that he might have known as such, 
Whereas the term mum ad implied that the ahfidilh he compiled were all 
connected with a sound chain of isndd up to the level of the Companion 
reporting from the Prophet. Al-Bukhari was thus the first to compile 
a comprehensive {j&mi') collection of this kind on hadith. The only 
work that preceded him was the Mumitta ’ of Imam Malik, which was, 
however, not a jdnn as it was basically confined to the ahkdm or legal 
hadith only. Al-Bukhari isolated the sayings of Companions and tdbt un 
from the Prophetic hadith, and this is also a distinctive feature of his 
work when compared, for example, to (he Mmvaltu of Imam Malik. 

Al-Bukhari has explained how he was inspired to undertake the 
writing of his Suhih til Bakhtin when he noted that lit was in the 
company ul hr. r cache r, fsh.lq b Kahaw.oli, together wii.h some of Ins 
oi hr i <lis* i pies win ii he mentioned in passing ‘hi v m i were <n * ompilr 
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a compendium {kit aba n mukhiasaran) of the authentic Sunn a {lt-Sahth 
al-Suutia) of the Messenger of God, peace be on him,” Al-Bukhfm says 
that the idea occurred to him then and his inspiration became stronger 
when lie dreamt one night that he stood in front of the Prophet and 
al-Bukhari had a fan in his hand. This he understood to mean that he 
was blessed with the task of removing doubts and impurity from the 
Sunn a of the Prophet. 4 


Sahib Muslim 

m P + 

Muslim b* al-Hajjaj al-Nlsaburi (206-261 II) compiled his Sahib 
Muslim, which contains 10,000 ahadUh (3,0 JO without repetitions), 
derived from a much larger mass of about 300,000 akddlth.' 0 Muslim 
was in many ways a follower of al-Bukhari, which he has acknowledged 
himself and has to a large extent also utilised al-Bukharl’s methods. 
When ah Bukhari came to Nishapur, then one of the finest cities of 
Khurasan, Muslim kept him company and he held al-Bukhari in 
affection and esteem. Muslim also learned from al-EukharPs teacher, 
Ishaq b. R ah aw ay h, who was one of the leading scholars of Khurasan. 
This may partly explain why Sahib .Muslim generally ranks second next 
to Sahib al-Bukhari, except for the y ultima of North Africa and the 
Maghreb who tend to rank Muslim first. This reverse order of ranking 
refers basically to the superior classification of Muslim which is based 
on subject matter and compiles all ahfuiith on the same subject, together 
with their various chains of isnad under one heading or chapter. Sahib 
Muslim is consequently better consolidated and easier to use compared 
to Sahib ul- Bukhari. 

Those who knew Muslim spoke highly of his retentive memory, 
his piety, and dedication to scholarship. He went to hajj at the age of 
twenty and he learned from some of the leading figures in Makka. I le 
also went to Baghdad on several occasions. Many of the leading figures 
of his time, including Abu Hatim al RiizI, Abu Isa al-Tirmidhi, Abu 
Bakr b. Khuzayma, among others, have narrated hadith from Muslim, 
and held him in affection and esteem , h 

One of the reasons that prompted Muslim m write ins work, 
$ahVt Muslim, was that works of hadith that were available then were 
somewhat difficult to use, and he addressed himself to [fit task nf n riling 
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a reliable work that is easy to utilise. Although al-Bukhari’s work was 
classified subject wise, it left room for improvement, which Muslim 
had obviously targeted for his own work. He completed his work in 
fifteen years and showed it to Abu Zur'a al-RazI and implemented 
his suggestions concerning hadith that were defective (mti'/ul) and 
included, as a result, only hadith that were clear of V//a. Muslim went 
on record to say that his work consisted of Sound/ S&hfJi hadith but 
noted “I did not say that what 1 have verified in this book is devoid of 
weak reports.” The other purpose that motivated Imam Muslim was 
the same as motivated al-Bukhari, which was to purify the Sun no til 
the Prophet from the accretions of story-tellers, the Zdmhliqa (heretics) 
and those who were moved by ignorance and prejudice. He also tried 
to confine his selection of hadith to a manageable size as he considered 
it to be easier to ensure the accuracy of a smaller hulk compared to a 
much larger one. 1 * 

Muslim’s classification resembles that of al-Bukhari in regard l<» its 
main headings but Muslim’s division of chapters is better consolidated 
and self-contained. It has fewer repetitions and does not summarise 
hadith in the way al Bukhari has done. He is known for his careful um 
of the terms hudd&thana and akhiutraniU in that he reserves the lormet 
for direct hearing by the disciple from the shttykh whereas the latter 
is used when the disciple has read back to the shay kit for his approval 
and verification. This is generally adopted but there are many among 
hadith scholars who have used these two terms interchangeably.' 1 

Al-Bukhari tends to be more stringent in qualifying hadith its 
.S'tf/d/t/ authentic. A l-Buk hart’s conditions of admitting a hadith as ;i 
Sahfh hadith signified not only that the immediate links in the chain 
of isnad were contemporaries of one another, but also rival they had 
actually met and direct hearing took place between the teacher and 
disciple. For Muslim it was sufficient if the two were con temporaries 
even if they had not actually met one another Muslim was mimui 
in other words, with the possibility of personal < ncouuu i wl« n as al 
Bukhari required proof of an actual encounter beiwt < u tin u ,m hum. i 
and recipient of hadith 1 

A nunpaialiu cvidUJWiOfl of the tr iiu.muti i of il BiiUmm mil 
Muslim also reveals that mure of al fink tiAi ( ttatiMiniters qu iht\ (.-< 
the requit, meiii *>! just cImi k ua ( and n |i im-tiWNs {.tl J >N) 
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than that of Muslim’s, and there are consequently fewer transmitters in 
al-Bukhari rhat are considered weak {da If] chan there are in Muslim. 

Thus it is noted that of the total of 430 or so of ul-Bukharfs 
transmitters, only about 80 have been questioned or labelled as weak, 
whereas of the total of 620 narrators of Muslim, the critics have 
raised questions over 160. About 89 of al-Bukharfs ahddllh have been 
identified to have some defect, whereas in Muslim’s collection, such 
IjtadTth have been numbered at 100, ,s 

Al-Bukhari and Muslim have not claimed to contain an exhaustive 
collection of the hadith and some ahidxth which are not recorded in 
their collections have been compiled in the four collections namely of 
Sunan Abu Darnld , Sunan a I- Nasal, Sun an aTTirmidhl, and Sun an 
I bn Mdja . 

5, The Sunan Collections: Works that fall under this classification 
specialise in the legal hadith, or a hadith ai-ahkdni. The various chapters 
of Sunan are thus devoted to practical rules {ahkdm amahyya) that 
pertain, for example, to cleanliness, ritual prayer, the legal alms, the 
pilgrimage, marriage and divorce and so forth, Sunan Abu Dawud 
of Sulayman b. Ash ath al-Sijistani (d. 275), which consists of 4,800 
legal ahadilh, stands out for its comprehensive treatment of legal 
ahiidith. Abu Dawud did nor confine his Sunan to the collection of 
Sound /Sahih hadith alone but included with it l air/ Hasan in both 

■i - • ■ + 

its varieties, that is liman in its own right (i.c. it-dhdtih) y and Hasan 
due to an extraneous factor (i.c. li-ghaynh). He wrote that whenever 
he included weak hadith he identified it as such and explained it by 
identifying the point of weakness in its midd. This would imply that 
when he does not specify weakness in a hadith that he has recorded, 
it is deemed to be acceptable and sound. In the chapter on cleanliness 
(al-TufuIrtih)t for example, Abu Dawud records a hadith from Nasr 
b. All, from Abl 'Ah al-Hanafi, from Hammam, from Ibn Jurayj, 
from al-Zuhrl, from Anas that “whenever i be Prophet, peace be on 
him, intended to pass a motion, he would remove his ring (on which 
God’s name was inscribed)”. Abu Dawud then says that this hadith is 
mutt bar (confused), as it is probably mixed up with another hadith also 
narrated by Ibn Jurayj, from Ibn Sa'd, from al Zuhri from Vitus that 
“the Prophet, pr uv bo on him, made a rinp, from « I \ * i then he threw 
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ii off”. The weak point in the former hadith is I lam mam; no one else 
except Hammam has reported this hadith, 1 '' In connection with another 
hadith, al ter giving two various versions of it, Muslim wrote “The one 
related by Anas is more accurate than the other.” 

Many have considered Sunan Abu Dam ml to be so comprehensive 
on legal hadith and on haldl and Hamm that “it is sufficient for the 
mnjtahuF™ to obtain the knowledge of haldl and hardm from Abu 
Dawud. The author’s effort to identify points of weakness in hadith 
that he recorded is yet another distinctive feature of Abu Dawud’s 
collection. Al-Suyuri wrote that when Abu Dawud remains silent 
concerning a weak hadith, it is likely to belong to the Hasan category.’" 
Being confined to legal ahddith, Abu Dawud’s Sunan does not expatiate 
in historical narrative, stories, moral themes cm pious ;md virtuous 
deeds {ui-zuhd wa fluid'll al-a'mdf) and so forth. He is said to have 
extracted his collection of 5,274 ahdddth (4,800 without repetitions) 
from a much larger mass of 500,000 ahddlih. I-Ie went on record to 
say thai he did nor include in his Sunan hadith from those that were 
identified as matruk al-hadith (abandoned for their careless reporting 
of hadith), which is probably why ii has been ranked next in order 
of reliability to rhe sahlhayn. This may also be due to his erudition 
and scholarship as well as piety and dedication to worship. In this 
regard, many have compared Abu Dawud to Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal. 
Abu Dawud resided during the last three years of his life (272-275) 
in Basra at the invitation of the Governor of Basra who was a brother 
of the ‘Abb as id Caliph, ai-Muwaffaq. Students came to his circle of 
teaching from all directions. Abu Dawud also travelled widely in the 
Hijaz, Egypt, Iraq, al-Sham, North Africa and Khurasan, lie died in 
Basra and was buried next to Sufyan al-ThawnT 

One of the distinctive features of Abu Dawud’s work is that he 
gives the various sources through which he received the hadith and 
also the various versions of the hadith he mighr have received. He 
frequently pointed out the weakness or strength of the various versions 
he recorded and also declared which version he considered to be more 
reliable. 

A iu>t liv i work n> he mentioned in the Sunan category is that of 
Muhammad b Vi/nl .d Qu/wlnl (d 273 1 1), betu-j known as 11m Miija, 
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bearing the title, Sunan /hi Maja, which contains 4,341 ahddith, of 
which 3,002 ahddith have been recorded by the authors of the previous 
works, there remaining 1,329 ahddith which are recorded by Ibn Maja 
alone. 

Ibn Maja travelled to the Hijaz, Iraq, Egypt and Syria and met 
with many of the leading scholars and transmitters of hadilh. He was 
the leading hadirh scholar of Qazwin and was also equally well-known 
as a leading Qur’an commentator (tnufassir) of his time. Mis Summ 
collection includes, in addition to Sound/ AWuA hadirh, also hadith 
in the other two categories of Fair and Weak {Hasan, Da if) which is 
why his Sanaa was not included among the six leading collections until 
the early sixth-century hijra when Abu 1 1-Fad l Muhammad h. Tahir al- 
Maqdlsi (d. 507) included it as one of the reliable works on hadirh, and 
then other scholars also recognised it as one of the main collections. 
Up until that time, hadith scholars tended to regard the Muwatta ' of 
Imam Malik (d, 179 i I) as the sixth major work on hadith in preference 
to the Sunan of Ibn Maja. 

The reason that prompted the hadith scholars into giving priority 
to Sunan I im Maja over the Muwatta’ was mainly do to the fact that the 
former contained additional hadith, and additional imdd on existing 
ahddith, to what was already documented in the first five collections, 
whereas the Miami la ' contained very little in addition to what was 
already known, although the Muwatta' still commanded higher ranking 
in terms of reliability and sthha. A leading 20th-century hadith scholar, 
Muhammad Fu’ad 'Abd al-Baqi, has concluded that Sanaa Ibn Maja 
contains 1 ,339 additional ahddith most of which have been recorded 
by the other five collections, but Ibn Maja has recorded them through 
different chains of transmitters. Ibn Maja went on record to say that 
he showed his work to the leading hadith scholar of his time, Abu 
Zur'a al-Razi who was impressed with it and considered ii in some 
ways superior to the existing works on hadith but added that it may 
contain hadith that were weak in imdd. Ibn Hajar al- Asqalani has also 
spoken about Sunan Hm Maja along similar lines and confirmed the 
existence of weak hadith therein.® Many commentators have noted, 
however, that the hadith Ibn Maja has recorded on the virtues of his 
home town, Qazwin, arc fabricated. Among them was Ibn al Jaw/J 
who declared in his work on Wcnvdtfdt that nearly all ilu luullth on 
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i he merit of individuals, tribes or towns were fabricated and man) of 
them were found in Sunan Ibn Maja. 

Sun an al-Nasa 7 by a I- Hafiz Abu Abd a l- Rahman Ahmad b. 
Shu ’ay b al-Nasa’I (d. 303) is another work in the Sunan category 
which consists of 5,000 legal ahadltk of which a great number had 
appeared in the previous collections. Nasa’i compiled his Sunan in two 
stages. The initial work which he completed contained hadtili in all 
the three categories of sound, fair and weak but did not record hadith 
from narrators that were generally abandoned {matruk} by the hadith 
critics. This work bore the title Al-Sunan al-Kubra which the author 
presented to the ‘Abbasid ruler of Ramta in Palestine. The latter then 
questioned al-NasiTl as to whether all of his collection consisted of 
Sound /Stihib hadith. 'I'o this the author responded that it consisted of 
Sahih and Hasan hadjths and what came dose to them and resembled 
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them. He was then requested to compile a work that contained onl\ 
Sahitt hadith, anti it was then that he revised his Al-Sunan al-Kubra 
and extracted therefrom a smaller collection {ai-mnan al-sughm) which 
the author then entitled Al-Mujtaba min al-Sunan ( Lhe selected portion 
of Sunan) often summarised as Al-Alujiabu. This is the collection 
that is currently in use and ii contains very little weak hadith. It is 
considered as one of the most reliable works after the Sa/iihayn which 
is also one of the best in terms of classification of its subject matter. 
Sunan a l- Nasal is ranked equal to that of Sunan Abu Dawud as the 
author is known to have been scrupulous in isolating doubtful hadith 
from his collection and also his classification is of a fiqbi style. Sunan 
Abu Daw fu! is still considered the first book in Sunan category as it 
tends lo provide additional data on the textual subject matter {mans) 
of hadith that is of interest to the fuqaha'S 

6. The /rtW collections: This genre of hadith literature signifies a 
comprehensive approach to hadith collection due mainly to the broad 
range of topics that if includes. As already noted, the Jam ‘ collections 
arc expected to include- a chapter each on dogmatics {aqaid)^ legal 
rules {(thkdm), moral teachings {af-nqdq), social enqueue {ai-adtih), 
exegesis of the QiirVin ami the Stuma y history and biograph y of the 
Prophet {a I tnfsii wa'l-taribh nut af styut), virtues of tlu* Prophcl .md 
bis Companions [ai tnandtfib) *nd crises {tdfiiun). I 'he lolleelionN 
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of al-Bukhari, Muslim and that of al-Tirmidhi fall under the Jami' 
category as they comprise hadith on all of these eight subjects. Al- 
TirmidhPs collection is occasionally identified ns a Sun an work, which 
is due to his juristic style of classification of chapters in line with 
the fiqh works. A I -Hakim al-Nisaburi (d. 405) referred to Tirmidhfs 
collection as ' al-Sahlh ” which later scholars have considered 

somewhat of an exaggeration due to the fact that it contains hadith in 
all the three categories of Sahib (sound), Hasan (fair) and Da 'l/lfweak). 
'The work is generally known as jfdm/' al-Tirmidhi, which is accurate 
as already explained. 1 Ic included nor only Sound or Sahlh hadith in 
his work but also hadith which were accepted and practised by the 
jurists. This is a feature of his work in that he collected hadith that 
were practised ami accepted by the jurists and the community at large, 
except as it is noted, for two ahndllh neither of which are followed in 
practice. The first of these provides that “the Prophet, peace be on 
him, combined the zuhr and 'asr prayers and those of the magknb 
and Asha' without fear or travelling” (normally combination (jam 1 ) 
is valid in those two situations). The second hadith has it concerning 
the wine drinker that “if he repeats for the fourth time, he shall be 
killed.' 122 Another distinguishing feature of al-Tirmidhfs collection is 
that he gives the isndd of the hadith and then also gives other alternative 
isnads through which the same hadith is narrated. Sometimes he does 
not give this latter isnud in full but merely identifies a well-known 
narrator therein. Although al-Tirmidhi contains weak and sometimes 
defective (mu\tllul) hadith, the fact that he records only a hadith that 
arc narrated or practised by prominent jurists and Imams has meant 
that it is reasonably clear of spurious and fabricated hadith, as it would 
be unlikely that such c i hadith would be accepted by knowledgeable 
individuals of prominence. ^ 

Shah Wallullah al-Dihlawi placed Jdmt al-Tirmidkt, Sim an Abu 
Dawud and Sim an al-Nasa'i in the second rank nest to the Sahtkayn 
and rhe Mumatid 3 of Imam Malik. Then he added that al-Tirmidhi 
has improved the methods of the earlier works and included additional 
information concerning views and opinions of the leading scholars 
among the Companions, rhe Followers and other scholars. 1 le also 
specified the sound from the weak hadith and explained the grounds 
of weakness in hadith. 24 
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Until Tirmidhl's time, hadith scholars divided hadith into the 
two categories of Sakih and On' if Daff was also of two types, otic 
of which was the abandoned {malruk) variety, and the other which 
was nm abandoned; the latter was rarely called j Hasan by the previous 

scholars of hadith and it was al-Tirmidhi that used the term Hasan 

* * 

consistently and this was then added as an intermediate class to the 
binary classification of hadith that had hitherto prevailed. Al-Tirmidhi 
also used Hasan in other combinations such as Hasan Sakih and Hasan 

m T * * - I 

Ghanb, terms which were coined by al-Tirmidhi himself These will 
be explained in our discussion of Sahih, Hasan and DaAf below 

It thus appears that each of the six leading collections of hadith has 
characteristic features of their own, Al- Bukhari stands out in regard to 
the in-depth knowledge and insight that it conveys concerning hadith 
(al-tiifaqtfuh fil-hadith }, whereas Muslim is better consolidated and 
applies a superior thematic arrangement to that of af-Iiukh/in, U 
Tirmidht offers much information on us a I a f hadith and met holloing \ 
of hadith transmission, whereas Abu Darnud is comprehensive on leg.d 
hadith or ahadith at-akkdm. Ibn Maja is elegant and more refined m 
terms of classification of themes and chapters of hadith, whereas ,// 
Nasal is said to have combined most of these qualities.* 4 

7. Al-Mujam (pi. tmfajim) collections refers to books of ludiih 
in which the contents appear in alphabetical order under line names 
of the narrators and their teachers, or the cities and tribes to which 
the narrators might have belonged. An example of this is A! Wn'jum 
al-Kahit by Abu'l-Qasim Sulayman b, Ahmad b. Aw fib al Tabanlm 
(d, 360 II) in which he compiled hadith narrated by Companions 
under their names. The names are arranged in alphabetical order ami 
it contains 25,000 ahadith. This author has also compiled two m her 
Mu 1 jam works, known as ii-Mn'jam al-Airsat and il- Mu ' jam al 

Saghtr. Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti (d. 91 1) authored a mu 1 jam entitled Hank 
al-Layi mt-jfarif al-$&yl concerning his own teachers nut sltuykfh tli.u 
numbered 150 persons, and also a smaller Mu jam entitled And al 
M*$1r fi%Fihmt u/Saghh in which lie listed (iffy narrators of luulfth 
in alphabetical order " 

8. if.Mustadruk (pi mustadnikdt) Mustndmk which lm Hilly 
means ‘discovered 1 or d* r ♦ ted' r ter, io hadith hoolri and utile* i urns 
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in which the compiler has supplemented the work of a previous 
compiler or compilers. Having accepted the conditions laid down, by 
previous compilers, the new compilers collect other ahddlth which 
fulfil those conditions but have been left out of the previous works. 
The Mustadrak l tth ’l-Sahthayn of al-Hakim al-Nisaburl (d. 405) thus 
consists of hadith additions to aUBukhari and Muslim which escaped 
those authors 1 attention hut which conformed to their conditions. A 
critic has stated, however, that the conformity of some of these additions 
to the conditions of ai-Bukhari and Muslim is not free of doubt. Thus 
on occasions, al-Hakim identified a hadith as Sahlh on questionable 
grounds, or that he brought mu hadith which a! Bukhari and Muslim 
themselves have not validated due to some weakness therein .' i: 

9, At-Mustakhraj (pi. mmtakhrujat). The mustakhraj (lit. extracted) 
arc collections of hadit h in which a later compiler collects fresh isnads for 
the same ahadlth that were compiled in the previous works. The fresh 
attempt usually draws attention to transmitters that did not feature in 
rhe initial isntld. The two versions may be identical after the addition 
of the new link or links or may consist of two different chains of ismJd 
altogether. The Mustakhraj of Abu Bakr b. Ibrahim aMsina'ili (d. 371) 
on Sahlh al- Bukhari ami that of Ya'qub b. Ishaq h. Ibrahim al-lsfara’im 
(d. 316) on Sahlh Mmlim, and also the Mustakhraj K ala 'l-Sahikayn by 
Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ya'qub b. Yusuf h. al-Shaybani al- 
Nisaburi, known as Jbn a!-Akhram {d. 344) arc examples, 

10. \l-fuz ' (pi. ajzd'). l/-juz’ (lit, seel ion) refers to a book or 
collection in which hadith is narrated by a single narrator among the 
Companions and others. Hadith that are narrated by Abu Bakr and 
put in one collection is thus called Juz' Abi Bakr. It also refers to 
monographic collections of hadith on a single theme or subject, Thus 
ahihPith on night rising collected by ahMarwazi are known as Juz ' fi 
J Qiyam at- Lay l H'i-Mtmvazt, A juz' consists, in other words, of what 
ma) be seen as a single chapter or section of a jamV collection.^ 

At about the middle of the fourth century hijra, the two sahlh 
of al Bukhari and Muslim and the two Sun am of Abu Da wiki and al- 
NassVi were recognised as the best collections of ludith After some 
linn , l fit 7 'inn' of \il Tinmdln was added anti tin im hook , together 
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were given the distinguished title o f A l-usul a l-kh a nm (the live source 
books) , 

It is not accurately known as to when the Jami of al-Tirmidhi 
received the recognition and general approval of hadith scholars. Ibn 
Hazm al-Zahiri in the mid-fifth century criticised it for having recorded 
hadith from al-Maslub and al-Kalbl who were unreliable. Il is likely 
that al-Tirmidhi's work was recognised well before that of Ibn Maja’s 
collection, which was the last to be added to the five collections. Abu 
al-Fadl Muhammad b. Tahir (d. 505/1111) appears to have been the 
first to support Ibn Maja's addition to the five collections and this was 
later endorsed by other hadith scholars. By the seventh century hijra, 
the six books had been generally recognised by the world of Islam as 
the reliable collections of hadith. Equally well recognised was the fact 
that among the six works, the first two, namely al- Bukhari and Muslim, 
occupied the first rank. 3 " 

The main criteria that guided the hadith scholars in their selection 
of the six works may be summarised as follows; 

a. 'The compilers of these works employed certain principles of 
criticism and selection in their collections. 

b. The six collections consisted mainly of Sound and Pair hadith and 
if they added weak a hadith, they identified them as such, or that 
they were negligible in number 

c. The compilers had examined the value, merit and demerit of the 
hadith they collected, discussed the reliability of their narrators, 
and explained the rare hadith. if any, in their collections. 

d. Subsequent experts of hadit h examined these works and considered 
them to be reliable. 

The musnad, musannaf and other collections rliai were compiled 
before or after the sahths of al-Bukhan and Muslim contained both 
reliable and weak hacUths, which had not, however, been thoroughly 
examined by the hadith scholars nor were they widely used by the 
jurists, and they were' generally overshadowed bv the six main 
collections. 10 
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'I/m Tdrlkh al-Ruwdt 


TI IIS branch of hadith studies is sometimes referred to as 
''Urn al-rijal al-kadith, anti also tabaqdt af-ruwdt (classes of narrators), 
and asma af-rijdl (names of authorities). It is concerned mainly with 
biographical data, chronology, and life histories of hadith transmitters, 
their academic achievements, their teachers, their students, school of 
following, political leaning and views of other people concerning them, 
All information that has a bearing on reliability or otherwise of their 
narration of hadith, indeed any information that helps to explain and 
identify the personality and character of the hadith transmitter is 
of concern to this branch of ' ulum a {-hadith. Biographical data on 
hadith transmitters is also concerned with precise identification of 
the generation {tabaqa) and time frame in which hadith transmitters 
lived, 

Hadith transmitters have occasionally acted against the normal 
order of hadith transmission. Sometimes a Companion narrates 
hadith from a Follower {tabdl)^ or a father from son, in which ease 
it is important that one is able to identify instances of this kind in 
the isndd. The normal order that is expected of isndd is that a person 
in the lower generation or tabaqa narrates hadith from the preceding 
generation. It is also expected that the transmission occurs on a vertical 
line in an order where each generation is represented by one narrator. 
But this normal order frequently changes in parts of the isndd where, 
for example, two or three Companions, or two or three followers, 
or Successors narrate from one another before the multi shifts to a 
lower level Sometimes relatives and lamib number, nap m- tmm oni 
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another horizontally in one generation. These anti similar other factors 
have prompted the hadith scholars to identify the classes /generations 
(tabaqdt) of hadith narrators. 

The Companions arc basically one tabaqa, yet they have been 
classified in more than a dozen classes based on their seniority and 
closeness to the Prophet* their precedence in embracing Islam, time 
of migration to Madina and participation in the various battles, 
beginning, for example, with the battles of Badr, Uhud anti so forth. 
Two persons may sometimes belong to the same tabaqa from a certain 
perspective, but fid! under different tabaqa from a different perspective. 
The Companion, Anas b. Malik al-Ansari, for example, is one of the 
junior Companions ( min asaghir al-mh<lba) r but he joins the leading 
Companions for being one of askant mubaskshara. 

Other factors that are brought to light by the biographers are 
exact identification of names especially when a person may be known 
by various names. The identification also of who is a Companion or 
labial, or tabi ' tab it and so on, are not self evident concerning the 
narrators of hadith and it is the concern of this branch of hadith to 
provide them as accurately as possible. Then the tdbi un are also sub- 
divided on the basis, for example, of the fact of their encounter with 
one of the \ishara mubaskshara y that is, the ten Companions to whom 
the Prcfphet gave the tiding of entry to Paradise. This is followed by 
the leading tdbi'un that include the seven leading jurists of Madina 
{al-fuqaha al-suha) and so on. 1 

It is possible, as experience shows, that a person is most pious 
and trustworthy yet weak in respect of retention and memory. Hadith 
transmitted by such persons may not be admitted on the merit only 
of their piety. It is also possible, as hadith scholars have noted, that 
a person is sound and reliable at one time and his condition changes 
due to personal situations, adoption of controversial views, illness and 
the like which may cast doubt on his reliability, and his transmission, 
therefore, of hadith/ The ulaauV of hadith are normally careful not 
to accept narration of hadith from unknown people and persons of 
obscure identity and character. It is therefore not enough if n hadith 
narrator is not known for transgression and doubtful statements but 
also that Ins propriety and mist worthiness is supported by positive 
evidence together with all relevant factors relating to their knowledge. 
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piety, truthfulness, soundness of memory and association with others. 
This is in conformity with the widely-quoted statement of an early 
hadith scholar, c Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak {d. 181/797) who said that 
“isitad is a part of the religion, for without the verification of isn&d, 
people may say what they wish to say." I mad is concerned with accurate 
recording of the facts of hadith and chronology {at-tufikh) and plays a 
particularly important role in it. Investigation of the relevant dates has 
often revealed that spurious and careless statements have been made 
by individuals concerning the isndd. An early scholar of hadith and a 
leading figure of ai -Sham (Syria), Isma'll b. 'Ayyash (d. 182/898) is 
quoted to have asked a man concerning a hadith he had narrated from 
a Follower (idbi^t)^ Khalid b, Ma'dan “When did you w rite the hadith 
from Khalid b, Ma'dan?" and the answer given was “the year 113 hijra.” 
This invoked tile comment from ibn ‘Ayyash “Do you suppose that 
you heard the hadith from him seven years after his death? — for Ibn 
Ma'dan died in 106 H,” 3 Hafs b. Ghiyath, a judge and hadith scholar 
of KGfa (d. 194/810) has been quoted to the effect “when you suspect 
a transmitter of hadith, then judge him by the years," that is, his age, 
and the age of his immediate source, and time of encounter with his 
shaykk over the hadith in question. Sufvim al-Thawri (d. 161/778) 
who is known as amir al-mu 'mimn ji'l-hadith (prince of the believers in 
hadith) also went on record to say that “where the transmitters resorted 
to lying, we resorted to chronology (to judge them by it)." 4 

This sphere of hadith studies is thus concerned primarily with 
biographical information which often begins with the date and 
place of birth and death, although it is the date of death which is 
the focus of attention rather than the date of birth. The information 
that is so documented is vast and it begins with the generation of the 
Companions, the Followers, and so on, while giving prominence to 
the leading scholars of hadith and their contributions. The earliest 
works on the Tdrlkh al-Rumdt is that of Ibn Sa d al-Zuhrfs (d. 
230/845) Kitdb al-Tabaqdt al-Kabir in fifteen volumes, and that of 
Imam Muhammad b. Isma'U al-Bukharl (d, 256/871) Al-Tarikh al- 
Kabir , and Abu Hatim Muhammad Ibn Hibban al-BustPs (d. 354/965) 
Masha hir Ultima’ ai tmsdr, and many others. Ibn Hajaral Vsqalimfs 
(d. 852 II) ai habit ji Tamyiz al-Sdhdba is very well known, ami a 
more recent work of acclaim on the subject e, II Ht^tia al Mtntatn/it 
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by Muhammad b. Ja 'far al-Kattani (d. 1345/1927). 5 Al-'AsqalanPs Al- 
fsdba was subsequently summarised bv his disciple al-Suyuti {d. 911) 
under the title L Ayn al-haha. Usd al-Ghuha of Tzz al-Din Ibn al-Athir 
{d. 630) is another well-known work on ' I hi Rijdi aTHailttbl 

The Tabaqdt of Ibn Sa d contains biographies of most of the 
important narrators of hadith. it is a rich mine of valuable information, 
not only on hadith but also on the early history of Islam. It contains 
biographies of more than 4,000 tradirionists. Ibn Sa d was born in Basra 
in 169 H; he travelled in Kflfa, Makka and Madina before he settled in 
Baghdad, Here he came in close contact with Muhammad b. 'Umar 
al-Waqidl, one of the early Arab historians and prolific writers of his 
time. Ibn Sa d worked as al-WaqidPs literary secretary for many years, 
which gave him his title, Katib al-Waqidl, by which he is generally 
known. Ibn Sa d was a man of great accomplishment in learning who 
attracted many distinguished students to his teachings. One of the 
most prominent among them was al-Baladhuri, the author of Futdh al- 
Bulddtiy who has relied extensively on Ibn Su'd, Ibn Sa cfs own reliance 
on al-Waqidrs works has, however, been criticised as the latter has been 
said to have been less than accurate in reference to hadith. 

Ibn Sa‘d is known to have written two other works entitled AU 
Tabaqdt al-Saghtr and Kndb Akhbdr aTNabi respectively. They are in 
effect not separate works as almost all the information they contain 
has been included in the first two volumes of his Kitdb al-Tabaqdi 
al-Kabir. 

Ibn al-Salah commented on Ibn Sa'd’s Tabaqdt , saying that it 
is “an extensive work of great benefits, and its author is also reliable 
(thiqa)y except that he has frequently recorded information from weak 
narrators {al-dtTafd"), one among whom is (his teacher) Muhammad 
b. 'Umar al-Waqidi.” 7 

It seems that one of Ibn Sa'd’s disciples, probably al-Husavn b. 
Fahm (d. 289/901) wrote portions of the Tabaqdt as the text in some 
sections contains phrases such as “ haddalhand Ibn Sa V/” (Ibn Sa'd 
spoke to us). Ibn Fahm completed the book according to the plan of its 
author, added short notations to it concerning names that were already 
included b\ the author, and read the work to his own students. The first 
two volumes of this work are devoted to the gencology of the Prophet 
Muhammad, ami his biography where the .mi hm dso gives in formal i«m 
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on many of the previous prophets. The Prophet Muhammad's early 
life in Makka, the beginning of his mission, migration to Madina, his 
various battles, illness and death, etc., are expounded in considerable 
detail. The rest of this voluminous work is devoted to biographical 
data on the Companions, which he divided into live fdbaijai, beginning 
with the Migrants who participated in the Battle of Badr, Companions 
who had migrated to Abyssinia, those who converted to Islam before 
the conquest of Makka, Companions who settled and lived in KLufa, 
or in Basra, Baghdad and other places, and then the Followers and the 
Successors. Biographical notations on the Companions are long and 
generally contain their geneologies on both their father and mother’s 
side, the names of their wives and children, time of conversion to 
Islam, the part taken by them in the important events during the 
Prophet's lifetime, the dates of their death and so forth. There is a 
certain degree of overlap and inclusion of the same names in different 
classes in his divisions, some of which is, however, considered to he 
inevitable. The very last volume of this work is devoted to women 
among the Companions and the Followers,’ 1 Ibn Sit'd pays a great deal 
of attention to gen oologies with an unusual emphasis on tribal origins 
and descent in a way that is reminiscent of the pre-lslumic era. In 
this regard Ibn Sa'd’s work stands in contrast to that of his teacher 
al-Waqidi. Ibn SaVPs biographies arc generally premised on the time 
factor and dates such as those of migration to Abyssinia, the Hijra 
proper, the Battle of Badr, the conquest of Makka and so forth. Yet he 
also refers frequently to place names in the biographical data he has 
compiled." Siddiqi has quoted Prof. Sac ban's remark on Ibn Sa d who 
has “shown impartiality and honesty, thoroughness and minuteness, 
objectivity and originality."' 11 

Writers have taken different approaches to biographical literature 
on the classification of hadlth transmitters. Some writers classified 
them in accordance with categories, or tahaqal , that lived in the same 
era or generation. Famous in this category is the Tahaqat of Ibn Sa‘d. 
Whereas Ibn Sa'd's work provides detailed information on biographees, 
the Tahaqat aTHuJJUz of al- Hafiz Shams al-Din al-Dhahabl (d. 7+8) 
contain extreme!) short notices on the classes and individuals of hadlth 
transmitters. There are also some who confine their works mils to th< 
names, appellations, titles and geneologies. 
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Still others have classified their biographies in alphabetical order 
in accordance with the names of narrators anti this appears to be case r 
to use. One of the well-known works in this category is Urn I I a jar 
ah ‘Asqalilm's Takdh lb at- Tahdkib in ten volumes. Imam al-JBukhtUI V 
At-Twikh al-Kabir is another work of this type. 

There are also those who based their biographies on the 
chronological factor of the dates of deaths of the transmitters, and 
yet others who used the names of cities and localities to which tin 
narrators belonged. Makka, Madina, Kufa, Basra, Wasit, Dam.itf u 
Baghdad, Alleppo, Qayrawan, Bukhara, Merw, etc., were also hmm 
to hadith transmitters and literary figures. This data provides basic 
tools for hadith criticism and the application of rules pertaining to 
impugnment and validation (al-j&rh mid-ta'dif). 1 ' 

The magnitude of these biographical dictionaries is seen from 
the large number of persons whose biographies they contain. ;\l- 
Bukhari's Al-Tartkh ahKuhlr, which is the next landmark work alter 
that of Ibn Sa'd dealt with over 40,000 traditionists. No cumpleh 
manuscript of this work is, however, known to exist. Only seel ion* of 
it have been preserved. Al-fthatih al-Baghdadi {d. 463 I I) gave in his 
Tdrikh Baghdad^ short biographies of 7,831 persons, whereas llm I lujai 
al-'Asqalam in his Tahdkib a l- Tahdkib and Mizcht a/Tnddi recorded 
biographies of 12,415 and 14,443 tradition isp> respectively, 

The initial phase of the {ahiujat literature, which was gemt al ami 
recorded biographies of all narrators of hadith soon led to the w riting 
of more specialised works that focused on certain classes thereof. Thcst 
works specialised in the biographies of the Companions, or til pei'snils 
in other periods, and in respect of cities and localities, or ucctirtling 
to their ranking on the various criteria of reliability or weakness ami 
so forth. 

The results of this research was collected and pm together In I// 
al-Dui Ibn al-Athir (d. 630/1230} in Usd al-Glulba which com pi Ini 
biographies of 7,554 persons in the category of Companions, some 
of whom were only discovered by him. Usd aUGhdba is consul) n-d < 
work of authority and it was followed in the ninth ccnlun litji i b\ .* 
more eoinini hen ive wm I mi tin object, mimrlv, ll t aba fi /.tmyi 

al Wi/hi, ha by Shihftbid i >ln Ml Ibn i lajat al \st|aUnl(d, 852/1 W8) 

Ibn I l.nai has pm to p tin r I lie n -suit ■ nl i lie lahmii s ol his pteden .sup, 
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on the biographies of Companions, criticising them in certain cases 
and adding to them some of his own findings* His work thus combines 
a part where correct biographies arc recorded of persons who have 
been wrongly identified as Companions in some other biographical 
dictionaries. 

In the Jsdba and his other works on hadith narrators, Ibn Hajar 
has altogether identified twelve classes of narrators from rhe time 
of the Companions down to the time when the six major collections 
were written. All of his biographies are of persons whose hadith have 
been quoted in one or the other of the six collections. These may be 
summarised as follows. Jl will be noted at the outset, however, that all 
of the twelve categories actually fall under the basic three, namely, the 
Companions, the Followers (tdhiun) and the Successors (tabs’ ulbi iitt). 
The twelve categories are: 

1. Companions, who arc sub-divided into various categories. 

2. Leading figures among ihe Followers (kibdr al-tdbi'iu), such as 
Sa id b. at-Musayyib, \lqama and Hasan al-Basri. 

3. The upper middle category of Followers, such as Muhammad b. 
Sirin, Hafsa bint Sirin, and ‘Anira bint Abd al-Rahman, 

4. Lower middle category of the Followers, who narrated mostly from 
the Followers (not Companions), such as al-Zuhrl and Qatada, 

5. The junior category of Followers, who may not have heard directly 
from the Companions, such as A ‘mash. 

6. Those who accompanied the fifth category but who have not met 
with the Companions, such as Ibn Jurayj. 

7. The leading Successors (kubbtir uthsV ul-tdhihi)^ such as Malik b. 
Anas and Sufyan al-Thawri. 

8. The upper middle category of Successors, such as Ibn Uyayna 
and Ibn ‘Ulayya, 

9. The junior category of Successors, such as al -Shall 'fi, and Abu 
Dawud al-T avails!. 

10. Leading literary figures who narrated from junior Successors who 
had not met the Followers, such as Ahmad b. Hanbal. 

1 L Upper middle among the tenth category, such as al -Bukhari. 

12. Junior figures among the teiilh who quoted the Successors, such 
as al I firm id hi. 
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A perusal of this list is enough to show that the categories tend 
to overlap and grey areas have persistently been noted and invited 
attention from researchers who tried to minimise them, The overlap 
that is noted is not necessarily a function of ambiguity but a combinat ion 
of factors that renders the same person eligible to be listed in more 
than one category* Note, for example, the first tabaqu, namely of the 
Companions, who arc classified in about a dozen sub-categories on the 
basis either of their seniority in embracing Islam, migration to Madina, 
participation in the various Battles, the ten to whom the Prophet gave 
the tiding of admission to Paradise {al- ashura al-nmbasfafiam) and 
so on, and now consider the first Caliph Abu Bakr or his Successor 
'Umar, who belonged to many of t hese categories. Overlaps of a similar 
order can also be seen among the Followers and Successors. 1 

It is suggested that the last of the Companions was Abu Tufayl 
Amir b. Wathila al-Laythi who died in the year 1 00 of the hijra, and 
the last of the Followers is one who has seen the Iasi li\ ing Companion. 
Abu Tufayl Amir b. Wathila died in Makka and the last person among 
the Followers who met him was Khalaf b. Khalifa who died in 181 
hijra and this also marked the ending of the period of the Followers. 
The Successors’ period is considered to have ended at the year 220 1 1; 
included among them were the Imams Malik and al-Shafi't, Itntini 
Ahmad b, Hanbal {d. 241) belongs to the succeeding generation, that 
is, next to the Successors, whereas Imam Abu Hajilfa (d. 1 50 II) 
belongs to the category of the Followers as he met some of the junior 
Com pa n ions l i ke An as b, Mali k, J abi r b. c Abd A I la h and o t hers. 

About seven persons among the Companions arc known to have 
narrated a major portion of hadith from the Prophet, a fact which 
earned them the epithet mukththiru ai-hadlth (prolific narrators ot 
hadith) as opposed to those who transmitted little notwithstanding 
their recognised status as leading figures among them. Anyone wh<> 
narrated more than one thousand hadith Ifom the Prophet belongs 
to the category of prolific narrators and these are Abu l-lurayra who 
narrated (5,374) ahadlth, ‘Abd Allah b. f mar (2,630) a hadith. Anas b 
Malik (2,286) ah.nhil,, Wislm Si.I.lma (2.210) afaJiih. \l..l ll)lh k 
^Abbiis (1,0011) jAbir b Abil Allah (1,540) And ibtt Sa ul al kluuhi 

(1,1 70) nhihitih ' lea i lied among I hr { a impanntiu. \\ecc 

'Umar b al Kliaiufi, Vfi, l It.tw fi I. a T. /.t tyd b I lift hit, \l>u <> 
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Darda' (some say Abu Musa al-Ash'ari instead of Abu al-Darda), and 
*Abd Allah b. Mas'ud, and the two selected names from among these 
were All and Jbn Mas'ud .* 4 

Abu Bakr, the first Caliph, and lifetime friend and Companion of 
the Prophet has narrated about one hundred and forty-two ahadith, 
which is said to be due to his early death at a time when hadith narration 
had not yet become the focus of attention. 


[ o6 | Hadith Terminology 

M usta la h a!- 1 ia dtt h 


‘VVf US TALAH n l- hadith" denotes two different meanings, 
one of which is general and the other more specific. As a general in on 
“ Must it fah ai-hadlth ” is often used as an equivalent term to nftwr ,tf 
hadith, both of which refer to the entire body of hadith mcl hmlnkigv 
and science. The whole discipline began with the purpose rnainlv *'l 
stemming the tide of forgery in hadith with the aid of a r, ireful h 
worked out methodology and rules by which to isolate the forgeries 
More specifically “Mustalah al-kadith" refers to technical tn ms, 
and phrases that the discipline has developed over time, and ii is m 
this latter sense that the term is used in the present context. 

Hadith literature is replete with technical terms of the kind ihm 
even a native Arabic speaker without expert knowledge of the Nt>l »i> ■ 1 
cannot he expected to comprehend. Some of the technhal in nr. 
pertaining to hadith have already been discussed in the pro rdmr 
sections ot' this book. As will be noted, matters pertaining lo rclinhilil \ 
of the chain of isnad and also the meaning and linguistic clai'in <>i 
hadith have moved from simple categories and classifications to shades 
of meaning and nuances of linguistic refinement over the various stages 
of development in hadith literature. T he terminology that is dndopi d 
as a result has in the course of time gained general recognition so i fi.it 
the mere use of a term such as mmtiad, muttasii, mttrju \ tint) sal, tn.hfiu' , 
nmnqap\muaihi<i\mt\ soon is enough to convey full idcniifiealmu ol i hi 
type of Judith and relative strength ami weakness of iis chain of ismui 
IVom the du-ium.n y p« i |mm< soim of these words * .ury identic '.tl in 
near identii.il nirunnig' f * m i tn lime illy they an ven different. 
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Mustalah al-hadith is one of the most, if not the most, significant 
areas of hadith learning in that it consists mainly of the names of 
things. It is the embodiment in many ways of the sum-total of the 
rest of the hadith sciences and communicative, as such, of the end- 
result of its related disciplines. ' Urn mustalah al-hadith also serves to 
depict the cumulative scholarship of the men of learning over the 
history of developments in hadith studies. The refinement of thought 
and levels of distinction in hadith terminology arc also indicative of 
the nature of the issues that were encountered in these stages. Hadith 
sciences have grown along different lines and directions which tend 
to he somewhat less than consolidated. Mustalah al-hadith may be said 
to be the one branch of the hadith studies that seeks to bring all of 
the other branches into focus and provide the reader with an efficient 
lead-in to the knowledge of the entire discipline. 

The discussion that follows provides a brief description of the 
hadith terminology relating to basic terms, hadith literature, hadith 
types and classification from the viewpoints of both transmission 
{riwaya) and meaning {daldla). This also includes titles of the hadith 
scholars, that is, the alqah al-muhaddithhu whereas the genres of hadith 
literature, or asmei * kutuh al-hadith , have been discussed under the 
documentation of hadith in a previous chapter. 


Basic Terms: Sunna, Kkahar , A than, Hadith and Hadith Qudsi 

Sunn a literally means a trodden path, or tanqa , a precedent and 
exemplary conduct. Although Sunnu can mean a bad example or 
precedent as well as a good one, it is often the latter which the Sunnu 
conveys. Buta (innovation), which is the opposite of Sanaa is used 
often in the sense of a pernicious innovation which departs from the 
accepted precedent, or Sunn#. Although many have considered Sanaa 
and hadith to be synonymous, others have reserved Sanaa for practical 
examples and hadith for verbal expressions of the Sunna. Sunna also 
differs from hadith in that Sunna refers to the ruling or htikltt that is 
conveyed in a hadith, whereas hadith is the verbal carrier of Sanaa, , 
the words and phrases, in other words, in which the Sunna has been 
communicated and expressed. 


Hadith literal I \ means “speech 1 and also ‘new’, which is I he opposite 
of ‘qadhn\ Since speech is created as it is uttered by the speaker, ir 
is known as hadith. Thus the sayings of the Prophet were known as 
hadith in contradistinction with the Qur'an, which was qadim, Hadith 
as such is the verbal embodiment and vehicle of Sunna. After the 
demise of the Prophet, people engaged in speech about him so much 
that the word hadith was eventually reserved for speech concerning 
the Prophet, including his own speech. This may also explain that in 
the early stages, the sayings of Companions and even Followers were 
included in ‘hadith', which is still the case to some extent. Although 
hadith is the verbal carrier of Sunna., not every hadith contains Sunna, 
that is, a hukm and exemplary conduct. This distinction between Sunna 
and hadith is still valid, but it was more significant in the early stages 
of the development of hadith studies. The distinction has Josl some 
of its meaning after al-ShafTi who insisted that every Sunna must be 
verified and established by an authentic hadith, which to all intents and 
purposes was equivalent to saying that there is no Sunna if it cannot 
be proven through a validly transmitted hadith that is supported by 
a reliable tmad. 

The view has generally gained ground among the scholars of 
hadith, especially the latecomers f muta'akhkkirun) among them that 
hadith and Sunna are two words for the same meaning and that 
both include the saving, act and tacit approval of the Prophet. Vet 
background historical developments tend to draw subtle distinctions 
between them which ma\ now be said to be of historical interest and 
would carry little, if any, religious or juridical weight. Vet a brief review 
of background developments in terminology is useful for purposes of 
understanding. Sunna was seen to have a stronger base in actual reality 
and practice, and it was basically in this sense that the word occurred 
in the saying, as it is reported, of the Prophet: 

You are to follow my Sunna and tin Sunna of the rightly-guided 

caliphs after me . 1 

jju /jjAiil jJI plaio 4Ju*:j ^aiuU 

Soine have even asserted that Sunna basically means actual 
dm i ,md that Sunna dues not int hide verbal statements. They say 
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that this was what Sunn a had meant during the time of the Prophet 
and the Companions. This is, however, not accepted and it is generally 
held that Sunna is a general term that includes both the saying and 
action of the Prophet. To say this is also in harmony with the Qur'an: 
When the Qur’an assigns to the Prophet the role to explain to the 
people what God has revealed (al-Nahl, 16:44), it is understood that 
(he Prophet explained the messages of the Qur’an in words and action 
both. Besides, a person’s statements, words, and conduct often become 
a part of one another and a realistic distinction would be difficult to 
maintain between them. 

Sunna has meant different things to the hadith scholars, the 
jurists, and the ustll scholars respectively. To the 'ulama' of usu!, Sunna 
primarily signifies a proof and source of the Shari' a next to the Qur'an 
and it comprises the sayings, acts and tacit approval of the Prophet 
which contain evidence to establish a ruling or kukm of Shari 'a. 
Some ustil scholars have included in Sunna acts and precedent of the 
Companions whether they followed the Qur’an or ihe directives of the 
Prophet or followed their own ijiihdd , such as their action to collate 
and compile the Qur'an, for example. Imam Malik has shown this 
tendency as he considered the Sunna of the Prophet and the practice 
of the Companions an extension of one another. Imam Shafi'i has, 
however, criticised his teacher, Imam Malik, for mixing the Sunna of 
the Prophet with the conduct of the Companions/ 

For the jurists and fuqahd\ Sunna primarily signifies a value point 
below the level of obligation, including everything which the Prophet 
has authorised bv way of recommendation that does not convey an 
emphatic demand. Sunna as such is equivalent to mandtib that merits 
a reward when it is followed but omitting it is not punishable. Sunna 
in this sense is also used in the expression that so and so is a follower 
of the Sunna, or Ah! al-Sunnn wa'l-Jamua, and also as ritual prayer, 
such as performing two units of supererogatory prayer, or Sunna. 

For the hadith scholars and niuhaddithun , Sunna is not confined 
to that which conveys a hub/t or ruling of Shart'a^ nor to a proof and 
source thereof, but comprises all the sayings and acts of the Prophet 
and his tacit approval, his biography and description of personal 
attributes, events such as reports of his batilcs, and news and stories 
of interest concerning him. The jurists tend i<i pin liulr di ripiinn of 


the personal attributes of the Prophet from their perception of Surma. 
The ultima of hadith thus lend to include in Summ almost everything 
that is attributed to the Prophet and this is Surma in its widest sense 
as compared to the ' uhtnuV of umi who discuss Sunn a in the context 
mainly of the proofs of Shan 'a. 

The fuqahiF, refer to Surma in the context mainly of the rulings, 
or tihkdm, of Shaft a in the determination of what is obligatory {wajih), 
recommend a hie {manduh}, permissible (mtibah), reprehensible {makruh) 
and forbidden {haram). The hadith scholars and jurists have recognised 
the distinction between Surma and hadith in the typical statement, for 
example, that “this hadith is contrary to qiyas, Sanaa and consensus" 
{hmUuVl-hiidlth mukhaiif lil-qiyas wal-Sunna wa'l-ijme')} Sanaa as 
such refers to the normative and exemplary conduct of the Prophet 
which is a recognised source of the Shaft* a. 

Surma is divided into three types, namely verbal Sunn a {Sun a a 
qawHyya) which is now synonymous with hadith and, by far, the largest 
part of’ Sunn a consists of this type. This is followed by actual Sunn a 
[Sunna fi'iiyy a) which consists of reports concerning the acts of the 
Prophet. Wlut I he Prophet has tacitly approved falls under the tacitly 
approved Sunna {Sanaa taqririyya). This too is a broad category as it 
included customary practices of the Arabs which came to the Prophet’s 
attention but which he did not overrule. Tacit Sunna also included acts 
and conduct of the Companions that the Prophet allowed or did not 
overrule when they caught his attention. 

Khahar literally means a report or verbal communication and 
announcement of a factual event, and it thus bears a meaning that 
is closer to hadith than Sunna. For there can be no hadith without 
a khahar, as hadith basically consists of a report of Lite saying and 
exemplary conduct of the Prophet. Yet there is a difference between 
khahar and hadith in that every hadith consists of what originates 
from the Prophet and comes from him, whereas khahar is what comes 
from others concerning him, Every hadith may also be said to be a 
khahar but not every khahar is a hadith. “ Khahar n in the expression 
w ikhhnrr " is employed in reference to a historian in contradistinction 
to i Mhhtutdiih, that is, a scholar of hadith. The ShFi ntanuV tend 
to use khahar more widely than their Sunni counterparts often in 
profttfSSIt' tO hadith I'his i. I", .n Hi. > I > < i. include vuihin thfl 
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general meaning of hadith and khabar the sayings, not only of the 
Prophet, hut also of their recognised Imams as they are deemed to have 
inherent knowledge of the Sunna of the Prophet* Hadith to the Shi'is 
thus signifies a wider meaning, and khabar as a term is used by them 
to include hadith proper as well as the sayings of the Imams. Yet there 
is a tendency among Shi ‘f writers to use the word Sunna in reference 
to the Sunna of the Prophet only. 

Athar literally means imprint, relic or ve stage that is inherited 
from the past . It is often used synonymously with hadith. both of 
which imply valid precedent, but athar is wider than hadith in that it 
includes all that is attributed to the Prophet, his Companions, Followers 
and other leading figures. However, some scholars of hadith, especially 
the non-Arabs from Khurasan and Persia, have reserved athar lor the 
sayings and precedent of the Companions only. An equivalent term to 
athar, which is commonly employed, is khabar matvquf that is, what a 
Companion has indicated to be a part of the Sunna but whose chain 
of isnad does not reach the Prophet himself.' 1 

Hadith Qtuish This is a variety of hadith in which the Prophet 
speaks to his community and relates what he says directly to God Most 
I ligh. Hadith Qudst (also known as Hadith Ildhi and Hadith Rabhdtii) 
is thus distinguished from a i- Hadith ul-Nabawi, nr hadith of the 
Prophet, in that the speaker in the former is God Most High whereas 
in the latter it is the Prophet himself. When the Prophet says, for 
example that "God Most High said” and in what follows there are also 
parts which read such as u O my servants (vs 'ibadi)" — the question 
arises as to whether this should be regarded as part of the Qur’an or 
of the hadith of the Prophet. Some have said such hadith partially 
resembles the Qur’an and it also partakes in hadith. It is called Hadith 
j Qudst because the speech is attributed to God Most High wherein the 
Prophet simply acts as a carrier of ihe divine message. Ah hough the 
word li qnds” in the Qur’an has been used in reference to the Archangel 
Gabriel (cf. ai-Nahl, 16:102) qudst in the present context is used in its 
literal sense which conveys the sense of purity and holiness in reference 
to God Most High. But even so there is a difference between Hadith 
J QttdsT and the Qur’an, which is that i he Qur'an is the speech of God 
that is conveyed to the Prophet by the Archangel Gabriel in llu* lorni of 
manifest waliy (l vahy nhir) in the words of (rod, whet* .>• llu words of 
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{Judith Qudsl are those of the Prophet himself and they are not revealed 
in the form of mahy zdhir , but revealed to him through inspiration of 
idea and concept. 

The words of the Prophet do not command the same spiritual 
ranking as the text of the Qur’an. This also explains why only the 
Qur’an, but not the Hadith Qiuhi, mav be recited in the five daily 
prayers, or any other sdldh that a Muslim performs. It is a requirement 
also that the Qur’an should be read in a state of ablution, bur this is not 
required for Hadith Qiidsi. A total of just over 100 Qtuhi hadith have 
been transmitted and there are some hadith collections that consist 
exclusively of rh is type of hadith. The early 'ultima (salaf) usually 
opened the Hadith Qttdsi with a phrase such as “quia Rami Allah fimu 
yarnn an rabbih ” (the Messenger of God said while reporting from 
God). But the scholars of the later period {khalaj) substituted this by 
the typical statement quia Allahu ta'illdfhnd rawiihu an hit Rami Utah 
(God Most High said in what the Messenger of God narrated from 
Him). The source in both cases is God Most High. Hadith Qudsi may 
be illustrated as follows; 

1. God Most 1 ligh said; O My servants! 1 have forbidden injustice 
unto Mvsclf and also prohibited it to you. So do not be unjust 
amongst yourselves. 

* 

. . . I jjolUaj t ,-jS'nj La 

2. Sometimes a hadith Qudsi is merged into a hadith nahawi^ as 
in the following example; 

All deeds of the progeny of Adam arc multiplied, the good deeds 
are multiplied ten-fold upwards to seven hundred times. God 
Most I ligh said except for fasting, for this is for Me alone and I 
reward it Myself. It is for My sake that My servant abandons his 
sexual desire and food. One who fasts experiences two joys, one 
when he opens his fast and the other when he meets Me. 

SaLutfug ,11'iLai yL C- 4 L titd! iwic-UjaJ l JaC. JS 
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From the viewpoint of its authenticity, hadith Qudsi is measured 
by the same criteria as any other hadith, and it may thus be classified as 
Sound, Fair or Weak, just as it may be classified as elevated (Marjit), 
suspended, or broken {Mavaquf, MaqnV) and also as Mutaimtir or 
iSiad. This is also indicative of a difference between hadith Qudsi and 
the (Qur’an in that the text of the Qur'an is authentic beyond question, 
all of which is Mutamaiir, whereas this is not the case with most of 
the hadith Qudsi . 5 


Ai-Riipaya u>a 't-Dirdya (Transmission and Meaning) 

Riwdya (lit. reporting or narration), refers to transmission of hadith 
and the soundness and continuity or otherwise of its im/Id, and also 
the manner in which the hadith was received, retained and delivered, 
or subjected to validation and impugnment, etc, without looking into 
the meaning and implications of the ce\t of hadith. Dirdya on the 
other hand is concerned with the truth, meaning and message of the 
hadith, and the law or ruling that is conveyed by the text. To establish 
the accuracy of the text of hadith is naturally the end-result of the 
enquiry over the transmission and meaning. Riwaya and dirdya are 
therefore not separate from one another as they both seek to establish 
the authenticity of hadith and accuracy of its message. 


Sanad , Isnddy Musnad 

Literally 'sanad? means a pillar or support, and in reference to hadith it 
refers to all the individuals and persons who transmitted hadith from 
the Prophet and then from one another until it reaches us. M usnid, 
which is the active participle of the same root word {sanada) refers to the 
individual narrator that is included in ihe samtd, whereas isndd, which 
is the verbal noun of the same root refers 10 the chain of transmission 
of hadith and it is, in this sense, synonymous with sanad. Musnid is thus 
the carrier of hadith and it is synonymous with rdwl (narrator). i hn&d y 
is sometimes used to signify the activity that is involved in attributing 
the hadith to its narrators in every generation, 

1 Musnad' which is the passive participle of sanmta refers lo hadith 
that is supported by a chain of transmission or kuud \eeordtng iu the 


preferable view, the chain of transmission in Musnad is also connected 
from beginning to end ail the way back to the Prophet, it is a hadith, 
in other words, that is both Muttastl (connected) and Marju* (elevated). 
Musnad as such precludes hadith with a broken mad or one that does 
not reach the Prophet himself. Musnad in other words, precludes 
XhinHjufi suspended), Mur sal and disconnected {gkayr muttasil) hadith. 
To sat that the imdd of Musnad hadith is connected all the way means 
that every narrator therein heard or received it through a valid method 
of reception from his teacher or skaykh. Musnad is nor synonymous 
with Marju ' in that every Musnad is a Marju ‘ but every Marfu' does 
not necessarily qualify as Musnad, Al-Hakim al-Nisaburi also adds that 
the imdd of Musnad must also be clear of tadlis or hidden ambiguity 
that causes doubt about its reliability 

Although some hadith scholars have equated Marfu ' with 
Musnndy il is a weak opinion. This is because Marfu can also include 
disconnected hadith which cannot therefore qualify as Musnad ,* 


A l-Ma tv 

laterally matn means support. It is the verbal noun of matana which 
means strengthening or fortifying something, and in this context it 
refers to a hadith that is supported bv a text; Main refers to the text 
or body of hadith and it is used in contradistinction with tumid, which 
is a different aspect of providing support for hadiitu namely, through 
a chain of transmission. 


Ranking and rif les of Hadi th Scholars {alqab al-muhaddithin) 

The 'ultima* have identified a number of ranks in the accomplishment 
and erudition of hadith in an ascending order, beginning with the 
musnid) as follows: 

a. Alusnid (the active participle of isndd) refers to a person who 
engages himself in the transmission of hadith and this is acceptable 
even if lie has hi i k knowledge either of the imdd or the meaning that 
is conveyed by tin hadith Sometimes the term tnubiadt ' (novice) is 
used as an equivalent. A sfcp more advom ed to MumU is the fdlib al- 
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hadith (lit. seeker of hadith), an expression which is used in reference 
to a student of hadith who engages himself in acquiring: knowledge of 
the rimdya^ diray a and other aspects of mill ai-hadilh. 

b. Muhaddith (learned in hadith): This title is given to one who 
knows the strengths and weaknesses both of the isndd and the text of 
the hadith and hidden defects (al- ilaf) therein. A muhaddith is also 
expected to be familiar with the six renowned collections of hadith 
and has, it is said, committed to memory at least one thousand a hadith 
from the six collections. 3 

c. Hafiz : Literally retentive of memory or a memorise]-, one who 
has committed to memory all the Sahih /Sound a hadith and cites it 
from memory when the occasion arises. The term refers to one who 
possesses wider knowledge of hadith than that of a muhaddith. A 
Hafiz is a person who is well-informed about the conditions of the 
transmitters and isndd and can evaluate reliability or weakness of the 
narrators of hadith in every generation just as he can ascertain strength 
and weakness in the ijtihdd of other scholars. He is knowledgeable of 
the terminology of hadith and can ascertain nuances of expression 
in hadith literature with regard especially to narrators of hadith. A 
Hafiz conveys a reference to memory, which is naturally important, 
and even if recourse is made to writing and written record, the role 
of committing to memory is still emphasised. Some 'ultima' have 
specified that a hdfiz is expected to have committed to memory 100,000 
ahddith and some have said even more, whereas others have mentioned 
a minimum of 20,000 ahddith. But it is suggested, rightly perhaps, that 
these specifications have to some extent been dictated by the prevailing 
conditions of earlier generations. With the advancement of literacy 
and other aids to memory, and use of computer, the requirements 
may be open to adjustment, for it would otherwise be difficult to find 
people who would qualify for these requirements. 8 It would be equal!} 
untenable to say that no one would qualify. Such a conclusion would 
be patently false as it is certain that people of great standing in the 
knowledge of hadith existed in the past as they also continue to exist, 
It would thus be advisable for us to attach greater credibility to the 
knowledge and insight, to dirdya, rather ihau id nipuya, in our own 
limes, l ot I he tides that wm specified in ilu p e l urn not even be 


accurate to apply after the compilation and documentation of hadith 
on a massive scale. What is important now is to carry the meaning and 
message of those evaluative designations and not be too specific perhaps 
on their quantitative specifications, which might in any case, have been 
mentioned for the sake of emphasis rather than literal application. 
Would ii not he taxing for any one person to memorise hundreds of 
thousands of a hadith with their isnddsi What we are saving here also 
applies to the next two ranks, namely of Hujja and Hakim. 

d. Hujja: literally proof, and it refers to a degree of erudition 
in hadith that ranks above that of the hdjiz. Hujja thus refers to a 
person whose knowledge of hadith is comprehensive and insightful in 
addition, that is, to possessing the necessary qualifications of a hdjiz. 
Some have specified committing to memory for a Hujja of 300,000 
ah adit h together with their isnads. 

e. Hakim. Hakim signifies the highest degree of erudition in hadith 
which is all-round and comprehensive and comprises a high level of 
competence in hadith in all of its various branches such as al-jarh 
wu i-ta \iik Hal ui -hadith, gharib al- hadith, the abrogator and abrogated 
and so forth, A hakim is also described as one who has committed to 
memory all the reported hadith on record together with their isnads 
in all the Sahi/i as well as the Hasan and Da 'if categories and can 
distinguish and isolate the fabricated or mawdu from other a hadith. 


These were some of the basic terms in Mustalak aMladith , which 
are by no means exhaustive. The various classifications of hadith in 
the three varieties o ( Sahih, Hasan and Da 'if as well as their sub- 
varieties into a much larger range and, of course, Mutaivdtir, Mashhur 
and fhad also tail within the purview of Must ala h til- II adit h. These 
are not discussed here as they will be addressed in their appropriate 
contexts in the various sections of this book, What follows next is an 
extension basically of hadith terminology, or M ustalah ui- Hadith. I 
continue first with the classification of hadith into Sound, fair and 
Weak (Sahih, Hasan % and Da 'if respectively), whereas the section that 
billows addresses a vat ieiy of other classifications ranging from elevated 
{ Warju ), to suspended (Mwvquj), solitary (lard), strong ( tziz) to 
Wutatmitif and f had 
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al- Jarh ipa’I-Ta'di/ 


ALTHOUGH the Prophet, pence be on him, has in 
principle encouraged diffusion of ihe knowledge of his teachings and 
Sunw, he has in the meantime warned ihe believers in such terms: 
“If anyone tells a lie about me intentionally, let him be sure of his 
place in the Hell firc’V In another hadith he is reported to Have 
said: “If anyone speaks of a hadith in my name while knowing that 
l have not said it, lie is a liar 11 , 2 These and similar other warnings 
influenced the Companions and subsequent generations of Muslims 
to exercise caution in the transmission of hadith. The Companions 
were consequently careful not to narrate hadith of which they were 
doubtful. Instances are on record to show that the Rightly-Guided 
Caliphs were careful, and often solicited evidence, to clarify doubt in 
the rendering and transmission of hadith. Quoted in support of taking 
a cautious approach to the verification of hadith was also the Quranic 
Jjvj addressing the believers “when a transgressor ifihiq) comes to you 
with news, then investigate (its veracity) so that people are not afflicted 
with adversity due to ignorance and then you regret what you have 
done" (al- Hu jurat, 49:6). What is emphasised here is to investigate 
and verify reports in all cases especially when they are conveyed by 
persons of compromised integrity. Do not, in other words, dismiss such 
reports prior to investigation and out of ignorance. Since hadith that 
is reported from the Prophet falls within the purview of this directive, 
taking an inquisitive approach toward hadith was thus justified. 

Another Quranic passage that is quoted in this context is 
ihe one which validates the testimony of two persons for proof of 
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unsubstantiated claims (al-Baqara, 2:282). Narration and transmission 
of hadith are no less important than testimony and they arc both 
accepted only from upright and trustworthy individuals. Owing to 
the great sensitivity of this matter, some dtianuV went so far as to say 
rhat intentional propagation of lies in the name of hadith amounted to 
disbelief {kufr) and validated the death punishment for its perpetrator/ 
The spread of hadith to the remote parts of the Islamic domain is also 
known to have given rise to apprehensions on the part of the ' uhtma' 
over error and distortion in hadith, which is why they began to address 
the problem by recourse to rigorous criticism of the reliability of the 
narrator of hadith and the textual accuracy of his reports. A separate 
branch of hadith studies, known as al-jarh wa (impugnment and 

validation also known as naqd ai-hadith) was developed as a result and 
numerous writers contributed to the growth of interest and literature in 
this field.’ This branch of the hadith studies is concerned mainly with 
the reliability or otherwise of the transmitters of hadith and compiles 
information which either proves them as upright and reliable, or else 
weak and unreliable. Ever since the time of the Companions scholars have 
cont inued to contribute to the development of al-jarh wa 'l-la \/JL 

A number of prominent Companions, including Abu Bakr, 'Umar 
l>, al-Khattab, ‘Alt b, Abi Talib, c Abd Allah b. 'Abbas (d, 96 H), Anas 
b. Malik (d. 93), *Ubada b. al-Samir, and ‘A’ is ha as well as scholars 
among the tdbi < un i such as Sa id b. Jubayr (d. 95), Sa id b, al-Musay vib 
(d. 99) al-Sha'bi (d. 104 1 1) and Ibn Sirin (d, 110) are associated with 
the development of this branch of the hadith and they are known to 
have spoken concerning the reliability of reports by individuals, whom 
they have either approved or disapproved. But works of scholarship 
on the subject were not written until the third century hijra, Yahya b. 
Ma'in (d, 233 H), Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241 H) and 'AH b. al- 
M ad ini {d. 234) were the early pioneers who wrote on the subject and 
then almost all the leading Imams of hadith including al-Bukhari (d. 
256), Muslim, Abu Dawud and al-Nasa’i have to their credit written 
one or more books on the biographies of hadith transmitters and their 
works and thus contributed to the development of al-jarh wti'l-ta dll 
during the third century, 

V comprehensive work on ul jarh wa It a 1 dll is kilfih ui-Tahatfftl al- 
kuht of llui S.i'd abZului .il ilasn (d 230 11) in 15 volumes in which 
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the author compiled biographies of over 4,000 narrators of hadith. Due 
to the growth of literature, some writers specialised their works either 
to al-jarh (impugnment) or to afta'dil (validation) and many others 
addressed both as two sides of the same coin. There were also works 
that only focused on the transmitters of the six famous collections, and 
some only on the narrators of al-Bukhari, or of Muslim and so forth. 
Al-Bukhari himself wrote three books on the subject of al-jarh wad- 
la ' dil , one of which is entitled AfDifafd' wa 'fMatrdkin (the weak and 
abandoned) and compiled information on a much larger number of 
narrators. More recent works of authority on the subject included the 
four-volume Mtzdti aff tidal by Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Dhahabi (d. 748 H) which compiled data on (1 1,053) individuals, and 
Hafiz Ibn llajar al- 'Asqalani’s (d. 852), Lisa a al-Mt&an in six volumes 
containing data on (14,343) hadith transmitters.* Works of scholarship 
that emerged after the third century generally followed and upheld the 
conclusions of the early pioneers of this discipline. The early scholars 
also tend to fare better on the scale of validation and reliability than 
their successors in the subsequent generations. 

The 7 llama ’ are not unanimous in their assessment of the character 
and qualifications of the transmitters of hadith. While some like Yuliya 
b. Mh ‘ in (d. 233), and Yahva b. Sa ‘id al-QattSn (d, 198 H) were strict in 
their assessment of rhe reliability of narrators, others like Abu Isa al- 
Tirmidhl and a 1-Hakim al-Nisaburi (d. 405 H) were not so strict, while 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (d, 241), al-Bukhari (d. 256) and Muslim (d. 261) 
were considered to be moderate. Hence their respective assessments of 
the various narrators tend to vary. The Sunni and Shi 7 scholars have, 
moreover, taken different approaches to rhe reliability of narrators 
of hadith. There are also differences that emanate from ijtih&d. The 
traditiomsts {a hi a l- hadith) have, rightly or wrongly, discredited some 
c ulama among the Rationalists {ahl a fra y) because of their differential 
approaches to ijiihdd." 

The assassination of the Caliph ‘Uthman and the ensuing civil war 
between rhe Caliph AB and Mu'awiya in the year 41 hijra is widely 
known to have marked the beginning of forgery in hadith primarily 
for political purposes of crediting or discrediting a certain individual, 
party or doctrine. This naturally led lo greater restrictions and a more 
critical altitude toward the dissemination and transmission of hadith. 
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With regard to ascertaining the textual accuracy of hadith, the 
principal tool that the f ultima* applied was comparison and cross- 
examination. By gathering all the hadith on a certain subject and other 
data relating to time, place and particular individuals and then carefully 
comparing the relevant parts with one another, the 'ulama were able to 
evaluate the accuracy of hadith and reliability of their reporters. Some 
of the methods that were applied were as follows: 

1. Comparison between the ah adit h of the different students of one 
scholar. 

2. Comparison between the statements of a single scholar at different 
times. 

3. Comparison between oral recitation and written documents. 

4* Comparison between the hadith and the relevant text of the 
Qur’an, 

4b give an illustration, Yahya b. Ma in {158-233 AH) tried to 
authenticate the written work on hadith of Hammad b. Salatm of Basra 
(d. 167), and this took him to Basra where he checked the text with 
many of Hamm ad’s students (18 students altogether) and then said in 
a conversation to one of them (Musa b. Isma'il) that Hammad made 
mistakes and his students added some more to his, and that he wanted 
to distinguish who made which mistakes. Ibn Ma'ln tried to identify 
the source of the mistakes through comparison and cross reference: if 
all the students of Hammad had made the same error, Hammad was the 
likely source, but if they differed in making the same error, the error 
was likely to have originated wilh the student himself. Ibn Ma'in's 
enquiry also enabled him, in addition to identifying the specific errors, 
to grade the various students of Hammad and determine their accuracy 
in reporting, 7 

Both Imams, Muslim and his teacher al-Bukhari, have authored 
separate works on hadith criticism. In a hadith that Muslim has 
investigated, Ibn 'Abbas reported that on one occasion he prayed 
alone behind the Prophet and started to stand on his left side, but the 
Prophet turned him, to change sides from his left to his right side. 
This incident was then reported In ihe scholar Yazid b. Abt Zinad, 
from Kura> b, from Ibn ‘Abhas stating that Ibn 'Abbas stood on the 
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right side of the Prophet and he was then made to stand on the left 
side. There was obviously an error. So Imam Muslim gathered all the 
statements of the students of Kurayb, and then he collected all the 
statements of lbn 'Abbas and established that lbn Abbas had changed 
sides from the left to the right, not vice versa. Then he compared 
this with other reports by the Companions who had prayed with the 
Prophet when alone, and found out that Yazid b. Abi Zinad had made 
a mistake/ 

Whenever the reliability of the hadith transmitter is questioned 
and a probing is attempted into his character and knowledge, two 
possibilities are envisaged, one of which is that the available evidence 
supports his reliability and uprightness. This is referred to as 
or proving someone to be upright and adl The other possibility is 
to establish by evidence that the transmitter is unreliable, or that his 
uprightness and \tddla is unproven. ’1 his is referred to as al-jarh which 
literally means wounding. The methods by which al-jarh is invoked 
and established are more rigorous than what is usually required in 
in The uliurnV of hadith have often confirmed the transmitter of 
hadith to be acceptable and upright without actually inquiring into 
the detailed grounds of their conclusions. To establish the reliability 
of a person may be due to numerous reasons which may be difficult 
to elaborate. For otherwise the validator (wu'dil) may be saying things 
such as “he did not do this, did not tell a lie, he did do such and 
such” and the list may become lengthy. Yet validation, or tu'iUj is 
not accepted if it is too vague. Thus if a validator does not identify 
the narrator and simply writes that “a reliable person informed me,” 
it is not enough, although according to a minority view, this may be 
acceptable from a prominent scholar. 

As for the question whether validation or impugnment is acceptable 
from only one, or from a minimum of two persons, there is an opinion 
to the effect that like testimony in judicial disputes, the minimum 
requirement here too is affirmation by two persons. Hut the correct 
view is that jiirh or in' ill can both be proven by the affirmation of 
one person. 

As for the terminology that is used in ia tl\U some ' ultima \ 
including lbn al-Salih and lbn Abi Hatim al-Razf (d. .127 II), have 
used slightly different expressions to the sis that are listed below. If 


someone approves of a narrator in words such as 'thuja or 'mutqin 
(reliable, firm), his report is acceptable. Approval is also indicated by 
words such as ‘ilia fat nit, kujjatutf (proof, strong evidence), and even 
more so if words such as ‘ hajiz ' and "ddfaif (retentive, unwavering) 
are used. These expressions indicate the first degree of ta'ddf whereas 
expressions such as faduf and K salih a I- hit tilth' (fit to be a hadith 
narrator) and dii-ba'm fatin' (no objection) tend to come next.' 

Impugnment, or al-jarh, is also verified by the use of terms and 
expressions as will presently be discussed. In the case of jarh, ir is 
necessary, as already noted, that a reference is made to the grounds 
or causes o Y jar/t. People tend to vary in their assessment of what they 
may regard to be a valid ground of jarh, but even here, there has been a 
tendency toward avoidance of detail in specifying the grounds of ui-jarh. 
The u/aimi have often made brief statements that “so and so is weak 
{da If) or mat r iik (abandoned)” and the like without giving much detail. 
Brief comments of this type often fell short of explaining or specifying 
the grounds of jurh, but they succeeded nevertheless in casting doubt 
on the reliability of their subjects. 1 " Hadith critics are also noted for 
having paid attention to what may be called profane muhdhdt, such 
as indulgence in jokes, eating on public thoroughfares, playing chess, 
listening to music, or playing a musical instrument. Ir is known that a 
narrator’s indulgence in music and chess hardly failed to disqualify him 
from being a narrator of hadith. It is of interest to note that al-Khatib 
al -Baghdadi has a chapter in Al-Ktfdya in which he elaborates on what 
is not suitable nor valid to be considered as a ground for jar/t.'' 

Pursuit of pernicious innovation {bid 1 a) and indulgence in 
capricious opinion (itamd) also counted as grounds of ai-jarh. When 
a narrator of hadith became known for these, or known for fraudulent 
dealings and dishonesty in financial transactions, his report did not 
fail to be downgraded or abandoned . u There has been a tendency on 
the other hand of taking a lenient view of any weakness that might 
have been noted concerning well-known figures whose uprightness 
had become common knowledge. The 'addin, for example, of the 
leading Imams of* jurisprudence, al-Awza'i (d, 157), All b. al-Madini 
(d 254), Vahvii b Mu in (d. 233) and others was taken for granted and 
was hardly, if ever, questioned Anoihn tendency to he noted in the 
diacumion ol ai jarh wn'l la'dti is that the higher links in the chain 
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of transmission, who were closer to the source, were given greater 
credibility and recognition than the lower links, The scholars of hadith 
thus tended to scrutinise reports by their contemporaries or narrators of 
later generations more stringently compared to, for example, narrators 
who belonged to the (a hi' tin or even the tdbi' tabflnP 

Yahya b. Ma'in has specified four qualities in a narrator of hadith, 
namely truthfulness, willingness to authenticate hadith, abandonment 
of pernicious innovations {al-bida c ), and avoidance of grave sins (al- 
kaba'ir). As for the truthfulness of a narrator or his avoidance of sin, it 
is generally acknowledged that no one is totally clear of sin and if one 
were to require total probity, no one is likely to qualify. It is also agreed 
that hadith is not accepted from those who indulge in criminality and 
transgression. God Most High has ordained acceptance of reports by 
an upright person arid rejection thereof by a transgressor . 14 There are 
clear statements in the hadith of t he Prophet on the identification of a 
number of sins into grave sins, but these akadtih are not exclusive. In 
one hadith, the Prophet has warned the believers of seven devastating 
sins (ul-'Sab' al-mubiqdt). The Companions then asked as to what were 
they and the Prophet, peace be on him, said that they were “associating 
another deity with God, sorcery, slaying a life that God has made 
sacrosanct except in the cause of justice, usury, devouring the property 
of orphans, staying away from jihad, and slanderous accusation of 
chaste women with 3(>M . ,n5 
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In another hadith on the same subject, it is provided that “the 
gravest of all sins before God on the Day of Resurrection is association 
with Him, slaying a believer without a just cause, escape from jihad in 
the way of God, and renunciation by one’s parents .” 16 
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A similar hadith on the subject of grave sins adds one more, 
namely false testimony {skakadat al-zur).' 1 lb this list, the ' ulamd ' 
of hadith have added drinking, sodomy, fraud and other prescribed 
offences when they are proven by the testimony of two jus! witnesses, IH 
Anyone who has deliberately lied concerning a hadith or is involved in 
forgery is disqualified for ever and may never be admitted again even if 
he repents and corrects himself. 1 * As for repentance from other major 
sins, it may qualify the repenter again when his sincerity and good 
conduct becomes known and established beyond doubt . & 

When a reliable person narrates a hadith from an equally reliable 
person and then the latter denies it in definite expressions such as “1 
did not narrate it, or lie lied, 11 or the like, then there would be a clash of 
two decisive statements, one of affirmation and the other of negation. 
Negation prevails in this case and the hadith concerning affirmation is 
rejected, Jlut if the teacher in question merely says “I do not recognise 
libs, or I do not remember, 11 this does not amount to impugnment and 
the hadith is also not rejected because of it. 21 

When someone narrates a hadith and subsequently forgets what 
be narrated, this does not amount to impugnment of himself and the 
hadith lie had narrated is also not affected by his forgetfulness. This is 
t he position of the majority of the 'titama of hadith, with the exception 
of the 1 Lanafis who have rejected a hadith on this very ground. This 
was the hadith of Sulayman b. Musa from al-Zuhri -‘Urwa - NVisha 
from the Prophet: “When a woman concludes a marriage without the 
permission of her guardian, her nikdh is null and void . f .’\ 

. JlsU \ 3 l$-dj dPj IjJ 

Ibn Jurayi has said concerning this hadith that he asked al-Zuhri 
about it but he did not recognise the hadith. The correct view is, 
however, that of the majority as many learned authorities arc known 
to have narrated a hadith and then forgot their earlier report. People 
do tend to forget and this by itself does not amount to impugnment 
of either the person or of the hadith he had narrated, 12 

Vs for a narrator who charges a fee for transmitting hadith, some 
'nlamd' of hadith have considered this as a ground of impugnment, 
Ibn al Sal .ih con I in tied this and wrote that Ahmad b Ij.mbal and Abu 
d-Rflzl have also held the same view. According to « minority 
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view attributed to some scholars, including Abu Ishaq al-Shirazt, 
charging a fee in this case is like charging a fee for teaching the Qur’an, 
which is not objectionable, especially for someone who may be in need 
of earning a fee. But even so, charging a fee for transmitting hadith 
of the Prophet is considered demeaning of the integrity and muni’ a 
of a person/ 5 

The methods that were applied in hadith criticism were clearly 
focused on the reliability of the narrator. To accept a hadith according 
to the criteria of hadith criticism, it is nor sufficient for the text to 
be accurate and sound but that it should also be transmitted by an 
upright W/ person of undisputed credibility. The issue at stake is not, 
in other words, the narrator’s accuracy and care in receiving, retaining 
and then transmitting the hadith hut also his upright character and 
Adah. Individual narrators naturally varied in their abilities and 
attitudes. To ascertain these, the ulamd' developed a set of criteria that 
enabled the grading of hadith transmitters initially on the binary scale 
of impugnment at-jarh and validation al-ta V/V, each of which were 
then sub-divided into six sub-headings, or ranks, known respectively 
as the grades of validation maratib al-la l dif and grades of impugnment 
maratib aTjarh. There were attempts at the use of uniform terminology 
for grading purposes, which tended to vary somewhat in the works 
of various authors and it has evidently taken time for a measure of 
uniformity to develop. Ibn Hajar al- ‘AsqalanI (773-852 H) has rendered 
the relevant terminology as follows: 

1. The Companions who stand at the highest point on the scale of 
til \ill> 

2. Thiqat Ddbifun: Unwaveringly trustworthy, accepted beyond 
question. 

3. Thiqdt : trustworthy and retentive, inspiring confidence. 

4. Saduq: truthful (the word mutqin is sometimes used by other 
writers as an equivalent). 

5. Saduq yakim: truthful bill prone to making mistakes. 

6. Maqbuh accepted; occasionally the phrase in-sha ' Allah (God 
willing) is added. What it means is that there is no proof why his 
report should not be accepted. The word luyyin (of little weight) 
is also occasionally used. 


Al-Nawawi and Ihn al-Salah have recorded a four-point scale in a 
descending order of probity, each of which consists of several terms, The 
first rank is identified by the following six terms: thuja (trustworthy), 
mutqtn (firm), ihabtun (of proven record), hujja (proof), udlun hdfizun 
(upright and retentive), and ddbiiun (retentive), 'I 'he second rank is 
identified by saduq (truthful), mahzl al-sidq (inclined to truth). Id ba 'sa 
bihi (no objection). These three terms imply a second ranking next 
to the six terms above as they do not indicate the retentive ness (al- 
Mt) quality of the narrator. The third rank of probity is identified 
by the use of the term shaykhun, that is an acceptable transmitter but 
that one may need 10 look into his report and not to readily accept it. 
This is equivalent to sadiiq yakirn in al-\AsqaJam’s terminology, which 
we earlier identified as truthful but prone to indulging in untruth 
{wahm) and making mistakes. The fourth and last rank in this scale is 
identified by the phrase $ tilth al-hadhb (lit to transmit haditb bus should 
be verified). This is said to be equivalent to the last point, that is saduq, 
or mtiqbul in-shd' Allah in al- Asqalani’s terminology.* 1 

The probity {\idiih) of a person is established by his good 
reputation and acceptance of his hadiih by the ula mil' and scholars, 
or when the latter speak well of the narrator, praise him, and express 
confidence in his work. Leading figures such as Imams Malik, Shafi'i 
and Ibn Han bal, Sufvan al-Thawrl, Yahya b. Ma'in, All ai -Mad ini 
and mam others have established a reputation of 'addla to an extent 
that they stand beyond questioning and challenge. Many of them have 
in turn spoken well of the work of others or else have impugned and 
denounced them as being unreliable.'* 

The six grades of impugnment or al-jarh are: 

L Majhili al-kah whose integrity is unknown, but there is nothing 
negative about him. As a general rule, obscurity ijahala) is 
overruled when two uprighr individuals are known to have 
accepted the report of one who would otherwise be classified as 
majhul al-hdi The word manur (hidden) is occasionally employed 
as an equivalent. 

2. Da 7/: weak, in i he sense that no scholar has given him any credit 
and stniu have openly spoken againsi him. 
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3. Majhiih unknown, obscure, no more than one person has narrated 
from him, and the person has little to his credit that can be 
said, 

4. Matriik : abandoned, mainly because someone reliable has 
discredited him. The abandoned person also fails to qualify the 
prerequisites of uprightness. 

5. Mutt ahum bil-kadhik accused of lying and forgery. 

6. Khadhdhdb (liar), or middfi ' (forger). 

Al-Nawawl uses a four-point scale of evaluation that implies 
degrees of weakness in the trustworthiness of a narrator. The first of 
these is lay yin ai-hadlth (of little weight) which does not necessarily 
imply rhat The hadith is totally rejected yet it does imply impugnment 
of a type that represents a blemish in uprightness (addla) of the 
person concerned. The second expression is laysa bi-ijamyyin (not 
strong by any means) which is a degree below Ittyyin, yet hadith 
narrated by this type may still be considered and upheld subject to 
verification. This is followed by da' if al-hudith (weak in the narration 
of hadith) which is a degree below that of layut bi-qamyyin y yet still not 
totally rejected. And lastly, the terms matrfd’. al"hadith (abandoned), 
fpaht (careless, superficial) and kadhdhdb (liar). When these arc used 
in the impugnment of a narrator, his hadiih is totally rejected and 
abandoned. 2 * 

'These grades were mostly followed by earlier scholars, but some 
degree of laxity in their application had been noted in the works of 
the scholars of later ages. Many have used additional expressions for, 
and within, each grade. Scholars preceding al-'Asqalani have often 
used different terms for grading blit were generally assiduous in their 
assessment. 27 

Should there be conflicting information concerning a narrator of 
hadith, some of which qualifies him to be reliable and the rest does 
not, the evidence on al-jarh takes priority over the evidence on al- 
ia T/7/, But if the negative evidence only relates to an earlier part of the 
narrator’s life and he is subsequently known to have become upright 
and reliable, then his narration may he accepted. Ji is important to note 
that in situations of uncertainly such as this, greater attention will he 
paid to the grounds/reiisotis that are given for impugnment rather than 
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validation. Although the evidence in support of al-jarh takes priority 
over that of ai-ta'dlL but if the number of validators exceed those 
of impugners, then validation may take priority over impugnment. 
The safer position., as Ibn al-Salah points out, is still the first one, 
which is supported by the majority, namely that jarh takes priority 
over ta 'dlL 1 * 

When a reliable person reports from another reliable person and 
later denies it himself or overrules what lie had earlier reported, this is 
not exactly a form of jarh but the effect is similar in that two positions, 
one positive and the other negative have come about, and the latter 
therefore takes priority over the former. Forgetfulness is also not a form 
of jarh and therefore one who forgets what he has reported earlier and 
denies it because of forgetfulness - this does not invalidate the hadirh 
according to the majority, except for a group of the Hanafis who do 
consider this as a form of impugnment. The correct view here is that 
of the majority as instances are noted when prominent scholars have 
forgot ten hadlth, or comments on its narrator, which they had earlier 
rendered or confirmed. a 

The 'ultima' have differed as to the admissibility of impugnment 
and validation without any reference to the grounds thereof. Whereas 
some have considered specification of the grounds necessary in both 
validation and impugnment, others maintain this to he a requirement 
of validation but not of impugnment. According to yet another view, 
specifying the cause or ground of one’s assessment is necessary in 
impugnment but not in validation. The correct view is that explanation 
of causes is not a requirement in validation hut it is of impugnment. 
Impugnment is thus unacceptable without a dear reference to its cause 
simply because people tend to differ as to what they may or may not 
consider to be a ground for impugnment. This view is upheld by Ibn 
Ma'in, Ibn al-Salah, and al-Nawawi -among others, whereas al-Khatlb 
a I -Baghdadi has identified it as the madhkah of all the leading scholars 
of hadith, Ii is thus unacceptable to judge a narrator to be weak, or 
unreliable, without explaining the ground of his weakness. 11 ' 

Ibn flajitr al Asqalfmi has held that impugnment without 
explanation is unacceptable concerning a person who is considered 
1 1 prig 111 In even ,t single learned scholar of hadiili, For mice .1 person 
v, ululated lie n- tarns that qua! ideation unless ii is set aside In dear 


evidence. Il is generally known that the leading Imams of hadith do not 
validate nor impugn a person unless they are assured of the grounds of 
I heir assessment. This is also confirmed by aUDhahabi who went on 
record to say that “never have two learned scholars of hadith validated 
a weak narrator nor have they impugned a reliable one." Abu Shahba 
who quoted both ai-Dhahabi and Ibn Ida jar has observed that Ibn 
Hajar’s position represents a mature stage of developments in hadith 
sciences on this.” 

Moreover, validation is unacceptable even from a reliable authority 
without naming of the person concerned. Thus if a reliable figure 
narrates hadith from “a trustworthy person {al-tkiqa)'' whom he does 
not mention by name, his validation is not acceptable, as it is possible 
thai i he same person is not considered trustworthy by someone else 
who might know of a ground of impugnment concerning the same 
anonymous ^thiqa \ u Narration of hadith from a person by an upright 
narrator without mentioning that person’s name does not amount 
to validation {ta dil) either. An exception to this is made, however, 
concerning well-known authorities who are known to have narrated 
hadith only from reliable persons. 11 

There is a difference of opinion as to whether impugnment and 
validation is acceptable from only one person or two. Those who 
maintain that two persons constitute I lie necessary minimum to 
establish an assessment on one side or the other do so by analogy to rhe 
testimony of witnesses. The correct view is, however, that impugnment 
and validation by one person is acceptable in the narration of hadith, 
a view which has prevailed among the ultima ' of hadith. u 

When a reliable person narrates hadith from someone whom he 
has mentioned by name, this by itself does not amount to validation 
of the person so named, ah hough some have held that il does amount 
to validation. The correct position is, however, rhe first one, for it is 
impermissible in principle to narrate hadith from a person who may 
not pass the test of probity C atldlu) and narration by itself does not 
establish his 'addict.'* 

Among the grounds of impugnment that some scholars have listed 
are (1) attribution of lies and false reports to the Prophet and narrating 
something from him which no reliable person has verified; (2) suspicion 
o flying especially concerning someone who Inis .1 reputation of idling 
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lies even if he is not specifically known to have lied concerning a hadith; 
(3) reputation for making frequent errors; (4) when one is known for 
neglect and oversight (gkajfo); (5) sinful conduct whether consisting 
of words or action that falls short of unbelief (kufi); (6) when one 
is known for incredulity and imaginary indulgence [wahm) contrary 
to truth; (7) disagreement with reliable authorities and narrators; (8) 
obscurity in regard to personal identification or in regard ro uprightness; 
( l >) advocacy of pernicious innovation (hutii) consisting of views and 
beliefs that are contrary to well-known precedent owing to confusion 
and doubt but not tu hostility and arrogance; and (10) bad memory 
of the kind that gives rise to doubt whether the person is accurate or 
the opposite thereof. Jh 

Hadith scholars are in agreement as to ihe permissibility of what 
may amount to backbiting {ghiba) in the context of impugnment. 
Although ghiba is normally forbidden, it is permitted on grounds 
of necessity in this context, for it would otherwise be difficult lo 
distinguish the truthful from the liar and the upright from the 
transgressor. The same exemption from ghiba is granted, on the basis 
of general consensus {ijma K ) with regard to witnesses before the courts 
of justice. The purpose in both cases is to protect the community 
against harm and to avail them of the best means that would uncover 
the truth and avert indulgence in falsehood and evil. 17 

Validation and impugnment are only acceptable from persons who 
are knowledgeable of this subject to a degree that inspires confidence 
in their ability and insight. The person who validates or impugns 
narrators of hadith must he dedicated to truth and act in the capacity 
of a judge of high integrity. The majority of hadith scholars have 
held that impugnment by a learned and upright person is acceptable 
even without any further explanation as to its grounds, but that such 
explanation is necessary in the event where impugnment is attempted 
by a commoner ( ttmmt). It is thus reported that when the Imam al- 
Shftfi't learned that someone had impugned another, he enquired into 
the grounds ol his accusation. \ 'he man said that he saw the accused 
urinating in a standing position. The Imam then asked as to what did 
that have to do with impugnment, in which the man replied that the 
m ine would splash onto his clothes and praying in mu h clothe* became 
questionable I In Imam then asked the man whether he had uiualb 
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THE ddama of hadith have designated dial al-Hadith as 
a separate branch of hadith studies. The discussion here is primarily 
concerned with the stud) of defects of a less than obvious type in 
hadith, defects that often escape the naked eye in that they may be 
present in a hadith even if the hadith appears 10 be otherwise intact.' 
A defect Cilia) may relate either to isitad, such as elevating a suspended 
hadith ( raf al-mamquf) or connecting a disconnected hadith ( ittisdl 
at-mursaf), or to the subject matter (mat ft) such as a subtle change 
of a word, superfluous addition or insertion of words that do not 
belong to the text, known as tdrdj, and insertion sometimes of one 
hadith into another (tdkhal hadith ft hadith), or indeed the 'ilia may 
relate to both the text and the hndd * The defects are often related 
to the isnad and detecting them often begins with the verification of 
the manifest conditions of a sahtk hadith, A defect is often suspected 
when there is something odd about the isnad, which may be due to its 
variance with other reports or criticism it might have invoked from 
others. The method that the dtlama* have applied in order it) detect the 
dlla in hadith is to look into all the relevant information concerning 
a particular hadith and ascertain discrepancies therein and then to 
verify the reliability or otherwise of the transmitter who comes under 
suspicion. The defects are often such that only the expert would be 
likely to detect them/ A 1- Hakim al-Nisabmi {321-405 AH) has stated 
that the focus of attention in this branch of the hadith studies is not 
on hadith which clearly falls under the rejected (manlud) category, nor 
ts impugnment (ai jarh) of concent lo dal [at- hadith), for i lejecied 


hadlth is usually set aside and abandoned. Rather, in dial al-hadlth 
one often looks into the works of reliable narrators who might have 
themselves failed to notice the defect in the hadlth thev have narrated. 

■P »■ 

Alai al-hadHh basically looks into (he retentiveness, comprehension, 
and knowledge {al-hijz, at Jdhrn, al-mad’ifa) of the qualified narrators 
of hadith. 1 Because of its sensitivity and refinement, the c ulamtl ’ of 
hadith have often considered 7 la! al-kadlth as the most meticulous 

H * 

and worthwhile of all the hadlth sciences, and one who masters it is 
often compared 10 a keen craftsman who can distinguish the pure from 
the adulterated by dent of valuable experience/ To illustrate this, it 
is noted that when the isnad of a hadlth combines transmitters from 
different places, such as when a Madmese transmits a hadlth from one 
who resided in Kufa, this often gave rise to suspicion. 

The 7 damd' have spoken at length about dial al-hadlth and some 
have written specialised works on the subject. The focus is often on 
the skill, reliability, and knowledge of the narrators, their personal 
details, works, contacts and teachers. The earliest known work on 
dial al-hiidHh is that ofYahya b. Ma in {158-233 II) bearing the title 
Al-Tarikh li‘a'l-Alal\ followed by Imam Ahmad b. HanbaTs ( 1 64-24 1 
H), flu! iil-luiddh, A l - I la! by Muhammad Ibn Isa al-Tirmidhi (209- 
279 H), and many others/ 

Numerous examples of defective hadlth have been recorded. To 
give one or two brief examples, it is provided in a hadlth, narrated by 
Yunus, from al-Zuhri, from Salim, from Ibn f Umar from the Prophet 
who said: “One who captures one unit of the Friday or other prayers, 
has captured the whole”. 

Abu Harim al-Razi has stated that this hadlth is defective both 
in respect of transmission and subject matter. The correct names in 
the chain of transmitters (from al-Zuhri upwards) are ai-Zuhri, from 
Abu Salama, from Abu Hurayra, from the Prophet, and also the word 
“Friday” in the text is superfluous. The correct rendering of the text 
therefore is “Whoever captures one raka of (a congregational) prayer 
has captured {all of) it”. 

The defect ('ilia) of this hadlth has thus been located in both the 
subject matter and the mad*' 

Another example of a defective hadlth is as follows: Abu ( Abd 
\llah Muhammad reported from \hmad h. Muhammad b. Isa Abu 
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Hudhayfa - Zuhavr b. Muhammad b. TJthman b. Sulayman - from 
his father who heard the Prophet, peace be on him, reciting the Sura 
al-Tur in the Maghrib prayer (this is contrary to normal practice 
of silent recitation). AI-NlsabCiri has identified three defects in this 
hadith: firstly that l Uthman*s last name is “Ibn Abi Sulayman”, and 
not “'Urhman Ibn Sulayman”, second that 'Ut liman reported it “from 
Nah b. Jubayr, from his father”, and third that Su layman’s father did 
not hear anything from the Prophet as he never saw the Prophet. 7 
Hidden defects of this kind are not infrequently found in the works 
of even senior scholars who often discuss a hadith without noticing 
the defects therein. It is always rccommendable for the transmitter 
and critic to expose and explain any hidden defect that they know 
in a hadith. Al-Hiikim al-Nisaburi identified ten different varieties 
of 7/tf/, which will presently be reviewed, but has in the meantime 
mentioned that he only mentioned some varieties, or grounds, of 'Hal 
and that in reality the ways in which ilia can find its way to a hadith 
cannot be exclusively enumerated nor defined. But the ulamd' have not 
neglected the subject and most of these have, in fact, been identified 
and exposed from early times by scholars such as Abd al- Rah man 
b. Abi Hatim al-Razi (d. 327 I I), Hal a l- Hadith, and ‘AH b. 'Umar 
al-Daraqutni (d. 385), Al- Hut a l- Wanda ffTAhddith al-Nabamyya, 
and many others. The ulamd' of hadith have also considered certain 
works such as the three collections of aUTaharanl, namely, Al-Kahir , 
il-Amat, and Al-Saghb, Daraqutni’s work .7/-. tjrdd, compilations of 
hadith by al-Khatib ah Baghdadi, and Abu Nuaym al-Isfahanfs HUyat 
al-Awliya wa Tahaqdt al-Asjiyd ' to contain many a weak hadith and 
should therefore not be relied upon/ 

To illustrate a defect that relates only to the text or main, one 
may refer to a hadith, recorded by al- Bukhari, in which the Prophet 
said in response to some news that had broken out in Madina that 
considerable wealth had arrived from the collection of poll -tax {jizyu) 
in Bahrain, The following day when the Prophet ended his morning 
prayer in congregation, the attendants had apparently expected an 
announcement over the distribution of those assets. The Prophet then 
said: 


By God! 1 do not fear poverty for you. I only fear that when this 
material world has been opened to you, as was opened to those who 
came before you, it may distract you from the right path, in si as it 
distracted them (fh-tulkikum kamd a! hat hum). 


In another version of the same hadith the Iasi three words have 
been recorded as fatuhlikukum kamd ahiakathum (it will destroy you 
as it destroyed them),* 

It has been suggested that a Companion who might have been 
closer to the Prophet on that occasion had heard this phrase differently 
to the one standing a little farther away, as the two phrases sounded very 
similar and their meanings could also equally fit into the context. 111 

For an example of an ilia that is detected in the isndcl, one may 
refer to a hadith narrated by Ya'la b. X'bayd al-Tanafusi, from Sufyan 
al-Thawrl, from l Amr b. Dinar, from Ibn Umar, from the Prophet 
that “The buyer and seller have the option to (retract rlreir agreement) 
until they part company 1 ’, 

Other scholars have reported the same hadith from the associates 
of Sufyan al-Thawri, including Abu NuVavm al-Fadl b Dakin, 
Muhammad b, Yusuf al-Faryabi and Mukhlid h. Yazid. It has been 
discovered that Ya la had mistakenly recorded Amr b. Dinar, instead 
of Abd Allah b. Dinar, There is no defect in the text of the hadith. u 

Another example of ilia in the tandd is the hadith narrated by 
Musa h. ‘I qba, from Suhayl b. Abi Salih, from his father, from Abu 
Hurayra that the Prophet, peace be on him, said: “One who sits in a 
meeting where he speaks excessively, he should say before he leaves 
the meeting ‘praise be to God, there is no god but Allah, I seek your 
pardon and I repent 1 ; if he recites this, God would grant him pardon 
for alt of his misgivings in that meeting.” AFHakim al-Nisaburi wrorc 
concerning this hadith: One day Imam Muslim visited his mentor. 
Imam al-Bukharl, and asked him concerning this hadith, to which the 
learned al-Bukharl replied “it is an elegant hadith and It is the only 
one that I know of concerning this subject, except for the fact that it 
is defective (tmtfuf): Musa b. Isma'i) narrated it. from Wuhayb, from 
SuhaG, from 'Awn b. 'Abd Allah.., which means that the hadith in 
question is .1 statement of Awn k ’ Uid Allah and not of the Messenger 
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of God. This is a preferable reading as it also appears that Musa b. 
Uqba has not actually heard it from Suhayl. 1!,J 

Moreover, al-Hakim al-Nisaburi also gives the following instances 
of defective {?mi lui) hadith s: 

a. where a mursal (disconnected) hadith is partially joined by a 
miisnad (complete imad) hadith thus ending a mursal with a musnud. An 
example of this is the hadith narrated by Abu Qulaba that the Prophet 
said: “The most compassionate of my umma is Abu Bakr, and the most 
stringent in God’s religion is Umar; the most truly modest is ‘Uthrnan; 
the most literate is Ubayy b. fva'b; and the most knowledgeable on ha Id l 
and haram is Mu'adh b. Jabah Verily every umma has a trustee and the 
trustee of this umma is Abu ‘Ubayda (b. a 1-Jar rah)/ 1 

The larger part of this hadith is a mursal as it is said that Abu 
Qulaba may have heard it from In as b. Malik hut this is uncertain. 
Only the Iasi portion that adds something to the text concerning Abu 
Ubayda is rnurnad (as known from other reports) and it is a separate 
hadith which is joined to a larger hadith, thus ending a mursal with a 
ntustiad. The separate hadith here is: “Verily every umma has a trustee, 
and the trustee of this umma is Abu "Ubayda." 

b. hnild becomes defective, according to al-Nisaburi, wherein the 
Madinese narrate from (Cubans. The doubt here obviously relates to 
distance and location and doubt will persist unless it becomes known that 
the one link travelled to the locality of the other to meet the latter. An 
example of this is the hadith wherein the Prophet has reportedly said: “I 
ask God for forgiveness and repent a hundred times a day." Al-Nisaburi 
wrote concerning the isnad of this hadith: “It is the type of isnad that 
I would not look into, if I report a hadith, that is. For one who knows 
die conditions of authenticity of hadith would also know that when the 
Madinese narrate from Kufians, they tend to slip {z,alaqu)" n 

c. hndd becomes defective if it omits a link which may be very 
well known, and the fact of iis omission is known through another 
chain of isnad concerning the same hadith. An example of this is the 
hadith narrated by Yunus b. Zayd, from Ibn Shi ha b (aUZuhrt), from 
'Alt b. al Husayn, from men of the lusdr {njdt mm al- lusdr) that one 
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night they were with the Messenger of God “when we saw a comet 
that enlightened the sky*..” 

d si j Auk- All J j. - jjij 1 jil£ 

. jUkAa 

Al-Nisaburi wrote that notw ithstanding his eminent retention and 
status as a reliable narrator, Yunus b. Zayd unduly condensed the isnad 
of this hadith. The first link in the chain of isnad was Ibn 'Abbas who 
said that he had heard this hadith “from men of the Ansar". The hadith 
has been confirmed to be sahlh due to the correct information obtained 

* p s- 

concerning the missing link as it lias also been reported from al-ZubrT 
by Ibn ’Uyavna, Shiwiyb, Salih, Awza'i and others. 1 ' 

d. hnud is defective if the narrator omits a link lhat may he unknown 
and replaces ii with another name so as to make it look more reliable. 
An example of ibis is (lie hadith reported by al-Zuhri, from S lily an 
al-Thawri, from Hajjaj b. Farafisa, “from Yahvii b. Kathir, from Abu 
Salama," from Abu Hurayra that the Prophet said “A believer is dignified 
and generous whereas a transgressor is secretive and ignoble." 

Al-Nisaburi commented that there is a distortion in this multi 
and it occurs between Hajjaj and Abu Salama. The correct version is 
verified to be “from I fajjaj b. Farafisa, from a man Can rajiil), from 
Abu Salama The defective isnad has thus substituted “a man" 
with “Yahva b. Kathir”. ,s 

e. Sometimes the narrator quotes his immediate source, or skaykh, 
who is his contemporary and the two have met, but the narrator has 
not actually heard the particular hadith from him. An example of this is 
the hadith narrated by Yahya b. Kathir, from Anas b. Malik that “when 
the Messenger of God broke his fast in someone's house, he would say: 
observers of fast opened their fast with you and ate your pure food and 
the angels prayed for you (or peace descended on you).” 

jJaii : Jli kijuj JaI tic- jid Ijl fL * j aJc. ail <^1 J 

‘CSj^LoJl j jl jjVl tJSl j j^ajl > ridl ^Jic- 

. ( a .-Jl cldji 
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In this isnddy it is known from other relevant evidence that although 
Yahya b. Karhir met with Anas he did not hear this particular hadith 
from him , 1 ' 1 


f. A hadith may be considered defective due to its report via two 
separate chains of transmission, one of which is elevated (niarfif) and 
the other suspended ( maivquj }. Thus it becomes difficult to establish 
whether it is a hadith proper or the saying of a Companion, An example 
of this is the hadith narrated by Abu Fnrwa Yazld b. Muhammad, from 
his father, from his grand father* from A* mash, from Abu Sufyan, from 
fabir that the Prophet peace be on him said “One who laughs during 
prayer must repeat the prayer but need not take a new ablution.” 

This is the elevated version of the hadith wherein Jabir narrated 
from the Prophet. Pul the same hadith is reported through a second 
isnud in which Abu’l-Husayn All al-Subay l i ofKufa narrated it from 
Ibrahim b. Abd Allah al-'Absi, from Waki f rom A 'mash, from Abu 
Sufyan who said that “Jabir was asked concerning a person Who laughs 
aloud in saldh , and he said that only the saldh may be repeated but not 
the ablution ”. 17 

It is quite obvious that defects of this type can easily pass 
unnoticed by readers who are not knowledgeable on the narrators of 
hadith, their contemporaries and the expectation therefore of the place 
of particular narrators in the relevant ismd. Defect [ ilia) is identified 
when something unexpected or unusual is noted concerning the isnad 
or the actual text of the hadith. 

Instances are also found of plausible additions of a phrase to an 
originally shorter hadith, which phrase either explained the hadith or 
gave additional detail, but was found, upon closer examination, to have 
been added by the narrator himself. There is a hadith, for example, 
wherein Anas b. Malik has stated that he had prayed in congregation 
behind the Prophet, as well as Abu Bakr, 'Umar and 'Uthman and they 
all used ro start the prayer with the recitation of l-hatndu li-ltah rabbi 
al-dkinnn and did not recite hismilldh al-rahman al-rahtm It was later 
found out that the latter portion of the hadith and they did not 
recite ...) was not mentioned in the original version of the hadith that 
was transmitted by Anas b. Malik, hut was added by other transmitters 
somewhere down (he line. A! Bukhari and Muslim have consequently 
recorded the shorter version of this hadith 1 


[ io ] Hidden Defects II 

Tadlls al-Hadith 


TAD LI S literally means concealment, especially in reference 
io a fault that a merchant does not reveal in order to sell his goods. 
It is the verbal noun of dal am which originally means the mixing of 
light and dark colours. TadHs is usually attempted by one who knows 
what he chooses not to reveal and remains silent. The 1 ultima' of hadith 
have used tadlls somewhat technically in reference to a transmitter who 
has narrated a hadith from an authority whom he met but from whom 
he did not learn that particular hadith, but learned it from someone 
else going through the same authority. It also refers to a narrator who 
was a contemporary of his immediate source bur has not met him, yet 
he makes out as if he did. At other times, the narrator, who might or 
might not have met with his immediate source uses a term which can 
imply both direct and indirect learning. In such situations, the narrator 
tends to avoid using such terms as “so and so informed, or spoke to 
me” and uses terms such as “so and so said, or it is reported from 
so and so”. Note tor example, the hadith which reads; “Abu Aw an a 
narrated {ramd Abu 'A wan a) from A ‘mash, from Ibrahim al-Taymi, 
from his father, from Abu Dharr that the Prophet, peace be on him, 
said ...” Abu ‘Awana then went on record to say that he asked A ‘mash 
whether he heard the hadith in question from Ibrahim. To this A 'mash 
answered that he actually heard it from Hakim ibn Jubayr who quoted 
Ibrahim. A mash had thus concealed his direct, source, but the fact 
that In actually declared so when he was asked about it exposes the 
concealed clement and effectively changes the M tula Has into a Mursald 
This form of cniitr.iJitinii is known as hnllis til isthid, or hiding some 
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weakness in the isnad, as opposed to concealment in the identification 
of the teachers, or icullh al-shuyiikh , wherein the transmitter has used 
a scholar’s name which was not commonly known, instead of using 
the name for which he was well known. The transmitter may have 
used the first name of his authority, or an appellation, or a description 
of some kind, which somehow fails to clearly identify his source. An 
example of this is the report by one Abu Bakr b. Mujahid al-Muqri' 
who narrated from " Ahd Allah b. Abi \Abd Allah”, by which he meant 
Abu Dawud, the author of Snnan Abu Dawiid , but Abu Dawud was 
hardly well known by this appellation {kunya) of his. Another variety of 
tadfis (d-sknyukh occurs when the transmitter exaggerates in Lite praise 
of his teacher and refers to him by such terms as al-hdfiz a! - dd bit, td- 
alldma al-l habit, etc, which may be less than accurate. A similar tad Us 
can be seen with reference to places, such as mentioning the name of a 
village without mentioning the nearest city or country, or using a name 
that could apply to different places. An example of this is the use by 
al-Khatib aRBaghdadi of “so and so from Ma-Wanv al-Nahr reported” 
by which he simply meant the other side of the river Tigris. Such 
ambiguities have occurred occasionally in the reports of people who 
had not travelled widely in search of the hadith, as opposed to those 
who had, but made out as if thev had. This situation was obviously 
encountered frequently, so much so that I bn Hajar has given ii the 
name 'tadlis al-hildct (concealment of cities) 

The ' uiamii' have strongly condemned t adits of the first type 
and have spoken disapprovingly of the second, although they have 
disagreed in their acceptance/ rejection of hadith in which tadfis 
might have occurred. The ultima have often equated tad Us al-isndd 
with lying and have disqualified the person committing it from the 
transmission of hadith, even when com mimed only once. At times 
words and expressions that the transmitter has used arc such that can 
equally imply direct or indirect hearing, and this creates ambiguity, 
but it is often read in the light of the genera) reputation anti record of 
the transmitter so as to determine the reliability of his report. Reports 
that contain tudlis are generally suspect, yet in the more milder cases 
of tadlis, scholars do not disqualify the transmitter altogether and 
lend to accept only those of his reports in which the words used are 
indicative of direct hearing from the source To give an example, one 


of' al-Zuhri’s reliable pupils, Sufyan b. Uyayna (107-198) transmitted 
a hadith from him saying qata al-Zuhri (al-Zuhri reported, or al-Zuhri 
said), and he was asked the question, by one < A1I b. Khashram, whet her 
he heard that particular hadith from al-Zuhn; he remained silent but 
Khashram repeated the question to which the reply came li No, I did 
not hear it from al-Zuhri, nor from the one who heard it from al-Zuhri, 
1 heard it from ‘Abd al-Razzaq, from Ma'mar, from al-Zuhri’ 1 . As it 
is generally known, the two Sufyans, namely Sufyan b. ^yavna and 
Sufyan al-Thawri, both well-known and reliable figures, are associated 
with this kind of dubious usage of words, but the ( utama' of hadith 
have still accepted their reports. This is because the two Sufyans are 
otherwise known to be reliable and have usually transmitted hadith 
from trustworthy narrators; their version of tadtis, especially that of 
Sufyan al-Thawri, is often said to consist of little more than a use of 
appellation for the (irsi or full name, and the ambiguity is generally 
ignored.' This kind of tadtis is also known in the narrations of such 
other personalities among the tabi'un as Qata da, Hasan al-Basri and 
AVnash, and even the prominent Companion, Ibn Abbas, for the latter 
had heard only a handful of a hadith directly from the Prophet and 
heard the rest from fellow Companions, and yet he often quoted the 
Prophet directly. But once again these are not discredited altogether as 
the ambiguity is considered to be slight on the whole when seen in the 
light of their generally acknowledged integrity and accomplishment. 
The collections of both a 1 -Bukhari and Muslim comprise a hadith 
transmitted by these well-known figures notwithstanding their 
involvement in some mild forms of tadtis. Some have compared tad Us 
by Companions to Mur sal hadith, which should actually be classified 
as Mur sal. Be that as it may, Subhi ai-Salih is right in saying perhaps 
that few narrators of hadith were able to avoid tadtis altogether in all 
respects. The traces of tadtis that are found in al-Bukhari and Muslim 
are often said to consist of mild forms of ambiguity in the use of words 
and concern the precise import of expressions such as ‘ had dal hand' and 
'akhharana as to whether they might conceal the difference between 
direct and indirect hearing, li is probable, however, that al-Bukhari 
and Muslim may have ignored such levels o I uncertainly on account 
of the sound reputation md i t-l inbil it > of the periods that might have 
been implicated in tadtis 
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Some critics have drawn a distinction between Mud a lias, and 
the type of Mur sal known as Mur sal Khafi (hidden Mur sal) in that 
the M udallas involves transmission of hadith from someone who is 
known to the transmitter and the two have met or that they were 
contemporaries but who have not communicated concerning the hadith 
at issue, yet it is made out as if they had. Mttrsal Khafi on the other 
hand involves a missing link and the likelihood therefore that the two 
were contemporaries but have not met nor spoken to one another. 
Mttrsal Khafi differs from Mur sal in that Mur sal consists of a broken 
link at the level of the Companion and there is no concealment in it 
whereas .Mur sal Khafi consists of a noted broken link at a lower level 
and it is Concealed. Al Khatib ai-Baghdadi held that ii is the element 
of concealment which distinguishes the M udallas from Mima l Khafi. 
When a person transmits hadith from another and makes out that 
he heard the hadith directly from him and then it turns out that this 
was not the case, or that he intentionally conceals the name of his 
immediate source, this is tad Its. This is different from Mursaf which 
is not likely to involve concealment but it does invoke omission. A 
Mursaf in other words, does not involve tadJis but tad Us may on the 
other hand involve irsdf that is, jumping the link, or omission. This 
may explain why the nlamd' disapprove of tad /is much more strongly 
than they do oi'irsdL When tadfs is con mm ted by someone who is not 
known to be reliable (i.e. tkiqa\ it must be abandoned/ 

Various reasons have been detected for tadlis, some of which 
are more objectionable than others. Tadtis may sometimes be due to 
a certain amount of confusion on the part of a transmitter who has 
heard many things from his immediate source and cannot distinguish 
with clarity exactly what he had heard, so he uses a word that is 
less than categorical on the fact of direct hearing and thus falls into 
tadfis. The transmitter may also happen to be a more senior person 
than his immediate source and may thus be reluctant to quote him 
dearlv and refers to him instead bv a name other than what he is 
commonly known by, or some such description for which he is not well 
known. Sometimes the transmitter, who has quoted another person 
on numerous other occasions, may refer to him vaguely so as to show 
that he has transmuted hadith from more than one teacher or slwykh, 
Tadtis may also involve an attempt to hide one particularly weak link 


in an otherwise reliable ismld. And lastly a certain ambiguity in lad Its 
may be due to a desire on the part of the transmitter to make out that 
he had travelled widely or met with more scholars than he actually did 
in his search for the hadith of the Prophet. 5 

The ' ulamd ' of hadith have written at Length on transmitters of 
hadith who have committed ittdlis and their detailed investigations have 
led them to grade these individuals into four categories of concealers 
{mudallisun) ranging from those who committed ladlh rarely but were 
otherwise trustworthy; to those who only left out the names and details 
of well-known figures, and then those who left out the names of weak 
and unknown links, and finally those who did this and were weak 
narnuors themselves. As a general rule, transmission from these last 
two groups of people is rejected altogether, but narration of the first 
two grades in the four point scale may be accepted unless there is 
specific evidence to suggest otherwise. There is general agreement as 
to the disqualification absolutely of the perpetrator of tadHs al-ismld in 
which a weak link is deliberately omitted. Sonic 'uhtmiV have also held 
that the ensuing disqualification is permanent, whereas others have 
held that hadith which is clear of tadKs may be accepted from one who 
has committed t a dlls previously provided there is no ambiguity of any 
kind in his report and the person is otherwise upright. This is the view 
of the majority of the leading madhdhib , including the Shaft 'is.' 1 

A branch of the hadith literature which relates closely to some 
aspects of t a dlls is knowledge of the names of hadith transmitters 
who are known by different names {ma' rifittu mu dhukira bi-usma aw 
sifdt mukhlaltjk), For example, Salim Abu Abd Allah aFMadim, who 
narrated hadith from Abu Huravra, Abu Sa Td al-khudii and 'A’isha 
is known by no less than eight other variations of the same basic name, 
including Salim Maw la Malik b. Aws, Salim Abu Abd Allah al-Dawsi, 
Salim Maw la Daws, Abu ‘Abd Allah Mawla Shaddad and others. Ibn 
al-jawzl has noted that this name has been rendered in fifty variations 
or more and this has given rise to numerous instances of ladltsd 


t it ] Conflict in Hadith 

M ukhta iif a i-H adtth 


I I IIS branch of' the hadith studies, which is also known as 
tnttshk.il al-fmdt/h 1 (the difficult in hadith) is concerned with the study 
of conflict in ahdditk and proposes methods by which to reconcile 
them. In the event of an apparent conflict which can be resolved by 
recourse to interpretation (ta’wtl), the latter is often attempted through 
the application of the rules of takhsis , that is, particularisation of the 
general, or whenever appropriate, by qualifying the absolute {Saqyul 
al-mutlacf ). A conflict may also be resolved by attempting reconciliation 
{alyjatn iva'l-tawfuj)' or by providing factual information so as to 
distinguish the context and application of each hadith with the purpose 
of retaining both and applying each in their respective capacity. This 
area of hadith siudics is also concerned with clarification of the meaning 
of difficult and unfamiliar terms and expressions in hadith even when 
there are no other conflicting hadith. This is why the expression 'mushkil 
tfi-hiutilh' is sometimes preferred to 'mukhtakf a hadith' as the former 
can include conflict in hadith as well as hadith which is not in conflict 
with any other hadith but difficult nevertheless to comprehend. The 
difficulty in mushkil al-hcutnh may also be due to an apparent conflict 
between a hadith and a Qur’an ie text, or with human experience and 
natural sciences. We still retain the more commonly applied term 
(i.e. uiukhtdlif al~hadith) here with a reminder perhaps that the term 
‘conflict’ is used in rather a loose sense and in reference sometimes 
to cases that do not strictly amount to a conflict situation Resolving 
conflict and clarifying difficulties in hadith is admittedly not a facile 
task and the effort often involves a combination id tin knowledge ol 
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fiqh and hadith. If two hadiths cannot be reconciled by recourse to the 
rules of interpretation, then one may be given preference over the other 
and in this way at least one of them will be upheld, if not both. 

Mukhtaiif ai~hadUh is concerned exclusively with valid hadith of 
the Sahih and Hasan varieties but not with hadith that is spurious and 
weak, which would not merit serious attention anyway. This branch 
of the hadith studies is concerned, in other words, with hadith that 
commands acceptance but is difficult to understand owing to conflict 
with other equally persuasive evidence either within or outside the 
hadith. Moreover, Mukhtalif al-hadith is concerned with two types of 
conflicting ahadlth'. firstly when they can be reconciled, and secondly 
when they cannot. The first of these may be illustrated in the two 
a hadith which follow: 




When the water reaches (the height of} two qullas, it does not carry 
dirt . 1 


. o-sll Ja-vj pball £ij lij 


* God created water clean and will not make it unclean unless there 

is a change in its taste, colour or smell . 1 

Ajj] ji 4 — ax c. \ — V] 4 c-Ldl <jjjl Jjli 

J 

There is an apparent conflict here which can be resolved by 
recourse to particularisadon of the general. The first hadith declares 
water dean when it reaches a certain height (regardless of any change 
in ics colour and taste). The second hadith declares that water is clean 
(below the level of two qullas) so long as there is no change in its 
attributes of cleanliness. Each of the mo hadiths operates as a specifier 
over the other and the conflict therein is resolved. 

The second of the two possibilities envisaged of conflicting 
ahadlth is when they cannot be reconciled with one another, and this 
also occurs in one or the other of the following two varieties, (a) When 
it is possible to identify a chronological order between the two hadiths, 
in which case the rules of abrogation (naskk) will appl\ to them and 
(hr one will abrogate the other. Some examples of this are found in 
our discussion o! abrngniiou in hadith m a separan section below 
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(b) When a chronological order between the two conflicting hadiths 
cannot be ascertained, in which case recourse will be made to the rules 
of preference {ai-tarfih) to determine which of the two is stronger and 
therefore preferable. There are numerous grounds of tarjih, most of 
which refer, in the context of hadith, to the strength and reliability of 
its narrator, and to the clarity and strength of the wording of hadith. 
In his Tadrlb aTRuwh al-Suyuti has discussed the grounds of larjih 
under seven main headings which are then subdivided into numerous 
sub-varieties that reach altogether to one hundred and nine grounds 
on which al-tarjih may be attempted. I do not propose ro discuss all 
of these here but: will refer to some aspects thereof. 

The principal grounds of preference that al-Suyutl has discussed 
are: 

1 . Conditions of the narrators, which refer to a variety of factors such 
as the knowledge of the narrators, their ages, their retentiveness, 
and their number (if there be many), proximity or otherwise to 
the source, and the manner in which the narrator received the 
information himself and then transmitted it to others and so forth. 
If one of the two conflicting hadiths is proven to be stronger on 
any of these grounds, it may he given preference. 

2. The actual words and expressions (whether samftu, h add album, 
haddathand, etc.) and clarity of the language that the narrator has 
used which might indicate preferability and strength. 

3. Whether the narration is verbatim or conceptual, and whether the 
hadirb actually refers to its own rationale and ilia. 

4. Preference by reference to lime and place - the Madtnese hadith is 
given preference to the Makks, and the hadith itself may sometimes 
indicate the time and place of its origin. 

5. Preference by reference to the wording of the hadlrh: the specific 
is preferable to the general, the literal to the metaphorical, the one 
that expounds its cause to the one that does not, the explicit to 
the implicit, the verbal {qawlt) to the actual (/?'//), the longer text 
to the shorter and so forth. 

6. Preference by reference to the ruling: prohibition lakes preference 
over permissibility, and one that omits ptmishmeni or liability lo 
the one that imposes ii 


7. Preference by reference ro external factors: hadith which complies 
with the Qur’an or other akddilh is preferred to the one that 
does not. The practice of the Companions is also a point of 
consideration, and so is the extraction of hadith by alBukhari 
and Muslim and so forth. 

Tn the event where preference is totally unfeasible, then the ‘ ufamd' 
advise suspension (al-tawaqquf) which means that the conflict prevails 
and no action is taken in either direction. The four courses of action 
ihut are thus envisaged consist of (1) reconciliation and retention 
{a!- jam ') whenever possible; (2) abrogation when this is ascertained; 
(3) preference; and (4) suspension. There is some disagreement as 
to whether abrogation should be the second or the last recourse, 
hut al-'Asqalani and al-Suyuti have opted for the order that is here 
presented. f 

Ever since the time of the Companions, the 'tiietmd' throughout the 
ages have tried to remove difficulties and conflicts in hadith by recourse 
to interpretation and ijtihdd, flic scholars of hadith were particularly 
challenged by the doubts and controversies expressed by sectarian 
movements, such as the Mu ‘taxi la and the Kharijircs, concerning the 
import and meaning of some ahdduh. Imam Shaft f i (d. 204) was the 
first to write a book, entitled tkhtifdf al-Hadtth, which appeared on 
the margin of the seventh volume of his Kit ah al- U mm. It is not an 
exhaustive work on the subject, but it provided a set of guidelines 
on methods of reconciliation and preference of conflicting hadith. A 
more extensive work on the subject is Ta'mll Mahhtahf al-Hadilh by 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muslim b. Qutayba al-Daynuri (d. 271). 
'The author has, in this work, engaged in disputation with those who 
were over-critical of the A hi id-Hndtih and sought to widen the scope 
of conflict in hadith by highlighting spurious conflicts and aspects 
of conflict that were more apparent rather than real, Ibn Qutayba 
addressed the alleged conflicts in hadith. attempted reconciliation 
between them, and succeeded in providing effective responses to many 
of the Mu'tazilitc claims. Many others have written on the subject 
and some 'njama' have considered this branch of the hadith studies 
as “one of the most important, such that no learned scholar or 
whichever group he may belong to, can afford to neglect*.. It involves 
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development of special acumen attained by scholars who are learned in 
hadith,^A and usui al-Jiq A.”' Another authoritative work on the subject 
is Muskkil al-Athdr by Abu Ja'far Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Tahhawi 
(d. 321 H) in four volumes, a later edition of which was published in 
India in 1333 11. Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-IIasan al-Isfaham’s (d. 
406), Mushkil al-HadHth wa Baydnuh is also well known. 

Some of the early partisan movements such as the Kharijites, the 
Sbi c a, the Qadariyva and the Murjihi have quoted hadith in support of 
their views and doctrines often at ihe expense of other often divergent 
evidence in the hadiih. When two ahMdtth are quoted by the two sides, 
there is often an apparent conflict which may take a great deal of 
explanation to reach an understanding over issues, 1 do not propose 
to engage the reader in minute details of this but will merely give the 
general outline of an example as follows: 

The Kharijites have quoted in support of their viewpoints the 
following two ahaditk: 

1. A group of my mum a will continue to be defenders of the 
truth and will not be harmed by the opposition of those who 
oppose them. 

(jaJI a A AjUb Jil JpV 

_ . 

2. Put your swords on your shoulders and then let your strength 
be shown in vour number. 

. ^4 cl I _jAajI jC. ^_lc- I 


Hie first hadith evidently envisages defence of truth through 
rational evidence and persuasion, whereas the second speaks o I recourse 
to military methods. 

Those who argued against this militant posture advised adherence 
to the community and quoted in support the following nhdiTtfh: 

* You are to follow the community, for God Almighty’s 
(protective) hand is with them, 

.■Lc-LajJ! £-a oj jjJi Ae-LwJL fSoic. 


* One who boycotts the community even by the measure of a 
span truly severs his bond with Islam. 

Ajllo Cj1n 4 jii JJU*> -Ii3 ■Ax.LazsJ'l Jj jii 

The explanation to justify peaceful methods of defence or recourse 
to militarism and war may tints be sought in the true merit and value 
of the cause which is pursued. The question to ask may be whether 
the cause or principle for which one fights merits such a course of 
action in the first place. 

Controversy has also arisen over the correct meaning of the hadith 
which Ibn Maja has recorded on the authority of Abu Said al-Khudri, 
and al-Tabarani from ( Ubada b. al-Samit, wherein the Prophet has 
said in a supplication. 

O My Lord! Help me live as a pauper, let me die as a pauper, and 

resurrect me among the paupers . 4 

-UA- « *J* J ^ 


This hadith is considered to he in apparent conflict with the 
Prophet's frequent denunciation of poverty, and also his other 
supplications in which he sought refuge from God against the evils of 
poverty. A hadith has thus been recorded on the authority of Wisha 
wherein “the Prophet, peace be on him, prayed to God against the evil 
of poverty {fitnat al-faqr)” 7 and said on another occasion that “God 
loves His servant who is affluent, pious, and modest,” 1 ' 

•yr^' ^ d 


These and similar other sayings of the Prophet have led some to 
reject his earlier quoted hadith which 'apparently presented a conflict 
situation. AI-QaradawI who has referred to many of these instances has 
observed, and also quoted other commentators, to the effect that the 
correct meaning of poverty in the first hadith is modesty and humility 
and not poverty in its literal sense, Ilow can the literal meaning be 
upheld in the face of the Quranic address wherein God Most High 
shows Hts favour to the Prophet Muhammad by saying and He 
found you poor and made you affluent” (al J Hilia, 93:8)? 




/<// 
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Noted here is also the ha Jith wherein the Prophet drew a parallel 
between poverty of disbelief: u O 1 ,ord, 1 seek Thv refuge from disbelief 
and poverty, 

• jy lij ja£il ^ 

The reality of all this is reflected in the fact that the Prophet lived 
a lifestyle of humility and shunned arrogance and pomp that was in 
vogue in Persian and Roman courts of his time. 

Moreover, there is a hadith that Abu Davvud has recorded on the 
authority of Uinm Salama which prohibits women from looking at 
men, but the hadith has been rejected due to conflict of evidence. The 
hadith in question provides: 

Linni Salama, may God be pleased with her, said: I was with the 
Messenger of God when Maymuna was also present, at which 
rime Ibn Makuim turned up, and this was after we were ordered 
to practice veiling So the Prophet told us to “hide from him”, We 
said, O Messenger of God! Is he not blind? Fie can neither sec nor 
recognise us! Then the Prophet said “Are you blind loo then? Can 
you not see him?" 10 


Notwithstanding this being graded as a Sahih hadith, it is noted 
that one person in its chain of isndd s namely Nabhan the mawla (freed 
slave) of Umm Salama is obscure and has been classified as among the 
weak (ai-du'afa'}. Besides, this hadith is in conflict with the evidence 
recorded by both al-Bukhari and Muslim which implies permissibility 
of a woman looking at a stranger. 11 

Thus according to a hadith, which ill- Bukhari has recorded: The 
Prophet told Fatima bint Qays after her divorce became final, to 
“observe your waiting period in the house of Ibn Umm Maktfim, for 
he is a blind man, you may be changing your clothes bur he would not 
be able to see you.” 13 


AA fl t^aC-1 4r .j G y ^ _".i p ^Jucl 
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According to another hadith which both a! Bukhari and Muslim 
have recorded, Wislu has said that “The Prophet was screening me 


with his mantle on me while 1 was watching ihe Abyssinia ns playing 
in the courtyard of the mosque,”’ J 
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Al-Rukhari has also placed this hadith under the heading “Chapter 
on a woman’s looking at the Habash and the like of ihcm without 
suspicion .”' * While speaking in support of this latter position, al- 
Qaradawi has also quoted the views of the author of Taffir al-Qurtubi 
and Qadi lyiid al-Yahsubi to the effect that it is permissible for a 
woman to look at a stranger or inspect what a man is doing; what 
is not permitted however, is when viewing takes [dace in a lacivious 
context, ** 

As already noted, a part of the disagreement that has arisen 
concerning the meaning of some ahfidtth is due to a tendency among 
the scholars and jurists to stick to the literal meaning of words and 
expressions even on occasions when a metaphorical meaning would 
seem preferable. There are numerous instances of departure from 
the literal to metaphorical meanings of words in the Qur'an and the 
position is no different in the SunnaS' Some differences of opinion 
have arisen on this especially with reference to the attributes of God 
Most High anti the precise meaning of activities or references that God 
has occasionally recorded of His own illustrious self Some of these 
difficulties, but not all, can be removed in the understanding of such 
expressions in the Qur’an and the Surma by recourse to allegorical 
interpretation and metaphorical readings of the relevant words and 
sentences. We shall give more examples of this later, but it w ill be noted 
here that disagreement concerning the meaning of hadith is known to 
have arisen between the Companions themselves. An example of this 
is the hadith (of the cat) which Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal and others 
have recorded on the authority of ‘Alqama. 

We were with bVisha when Abu llurayra arrived and "A’isha 
told him; Are you the one who reported the hadith that ‘a woman 
was tortured concerning a cat that she had kept in captivity and 
rdhs. il iu fnal or water the cat?’ To this he said “1 heard il from 
tin.' Prophet l lieu the >.ml; Did you I now who thill woman WAS? 
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The woman who did so was a disbeliever. For a believer is much too 
honoured by God Most High to let him be tortured for the sake of 
a cat. When you speak concerning the Prophet, you must be careful 
as to what you are saying. i: 

Al-Qaradawi has quoted this episode and noted that in her critique 
of Abu Hurayra, A’isha, may God be pleased with them both, did 
not give due credit to Abu Huraynfs hadith and her analysis of it was 
also somewhat questionable. “May God bless A’isha for her neglect of 
something that lies at the very heart of Islam”. The punishment due 
to thaL woman was because of her callousness to let a weak animal die 
of hunger and thus her failure to show mercy. The principle that is 
upheld in the hadith is of utmost importance “so much so that it makes 
Muslims proud to subscribe to a high standard of humanitarian value, 
one that demands care and compassion for all animals,” Al-Qaradawi 
went on to refer to another hadith which confirms the one that Abu 
Hurayra had narrated. According to this additional hadith God Most 
1 ligh granted forgiveness to an otherwise unruly woman for her act of 
compassion in giving water to a dog that was suffering from thirst. lH 

Moreover, Abu Hurayra's hadith concerning the cat has also been 
narrated by another Companion, \Abd Allah b. 'Umar, which both al- 
Bukhari and Muslim have recorded as follows: 

A woman was punished concerning a eat, which she kept in captivity 
until the cat died of hunger. So she was sent to ! lell. God Most 
High said to her, you did not feed the cat nor watered her while 
you tied her, nor did you send her out so that she could feed herself 
from the cast over of the earth. 1 '* 

> “vlv^S wdLa i-jj Uiysi tejA ^3 «. ~~ 
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To further illustrate the metaphorical in hadith and difficulty that 
il may entail, we refer to a hadith, recorded hv both al-Bukhari and 
Muslim, on the authority of ’Abd Allah b. ’Umar that the Prophet, 
peace be on him, said: 

When the people uf Paradise reside in Paradise, and those of 1 lell in 
Hell, then death is brought forward until i! stands between Paradise 
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and Hell, and then it is slaughtered. A caller will then call out: O 
people of Paradise! there shall be no death anymore; O people of 
Hell! there shall be tn> death anymore. The people of Paradise will 
exceedingly rejoice whereas the people of 1 Tell will be saddened 
further. 1 ® 

if is reported in another hadith on the authority of Abu Sa'ld 
al-Khudri that “death will, on the Day of Resurrection, be brought in 
the form of a pretty sheep 

How is the former hadith to be understood? How is death 
slaughtered or killed; and how does death itself, in other words, die? 
Some Mu'tazila commentators have underscored the difficulty here by 
saying that death is an attribute ( 'arad) which has no physical existence 
or corpus (iim) and the one does not change into the other. How can 
an attribute be slaughtered? Others have doubled the authenticity of 
this hadith and sidelined it altogether, and still others have said that 
the reference here is to the custodian {mu(atvatt) of death. There is also 
an opinion that denounces all of this as unwarranted extrapolation that 
seems to question God’s unbounded power over all things. Then it is 
noted that all of this disagreement is caused by a refusal to read a simple 
metaphorical meaning in the hadith which is that God will bring death 
to an end." But even this view is questioned by Ahmad Muhammad 
Shakir who says that in the matter of the unseen (gJtayfnyydi) it is 
superfluous to resort to metaphorical interpretation; one should retain 
the literal meaning and leave it at that, and that nothing is beyond 
God’s ability and power. 1 ' 

For another example of the metaphorical we may review the 
following hadith: 

God Most High created the creation and when He finished it, the 
womb rose and said: this is (or 1 am) the place of refuge for one 
who avoids severing the ties of kinship. God Most High said “Yes, 

Arc you not pleased that I get close to one who gets close to you, 
and 1 sever ties with one who se\ers you?" The womb said yes, and 
Cfod confirmed: It (this favour) is granted to you 
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Is the reference to 'womb' here figurative or literal? - is a question 
over which commentators have differed, and there is evidence to the 
effect that the literal meaning is not meant. 

Ai-Qaradawi has quoted QadI 'lyad and TajsJr al-Qttrtubi to this 
effect and lias himself observed that this type of shift from the literal to 
metaphorical (Alajdzi) meaning poses no issue, despite the somewhat 
more involved debate that has arisen river the place of the figurative 
in the Qur’an and the Sunn a. I bn Taymiyya has gone on record to 
deny the occurrence of the metaphorical in the Qur’an and hadith. 
ATQuradawi has referred to Ibn Taymiyya but added that what Ibn 
Taymiyya had meant was to close the door on the excesses of allegories 
in the essence and attributes of God Most I High. This may be justified 
to some extent but not the totally negative attitude that Ibn Taymiyya 
has taken over the issue of the Majdzl in the Qur'an. 24 

t'.yen Ibn Hazni al-Zahifi, whose literal ist approach to the reading 
of the text has earned him the name ‘Zahlri 1 , has not denied the 
occurrence of the metaphorical in the Qur’an and the Surma. Ibn Hazm 
went on to give the following two examples in support of his views: 
one of these is the hadith which reads that “The Nile, Euphrates, 
Sayhun and Jayhun are the rivers of Paradise,” and the other where 
the Prophet said that “There is a garden from the gardens of Paradise 
between my house and my pulpit,” 
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Ibn Hazm then comments that only the ignorant would hold on 
to the literal meaning of these, and it should be obvious in each case 
that metaphorical language has been used. “Rivers from Paradise” 
underscore the benefit that is derived from these rivers, and “a garden 
from Paradise” is meant to underscore the superiority of' that particular 
place in that praying therein rewards one with Paradise. 74 

Yet the ' ulama have warned against indulgence in figurative 
interpretations and advised that only when the literal approach fails, 
one may resort to the metaphorical. Instances have been noted of 
unwarranted departure from the literal to the metaphorical reading 
of hadith, including the hadith, for example, which instructed the 
believer to: 


Wake up fo r suhur (pre-dawn meal in Ramadan), for there is 
blessing in the suhur. r 

^ CP 


It is then said metaphorically that ‘suhiir in this haditb means 
prayer and asking for forgiveness (i.e. al-istighfur) at that time rather 
then eating a meal as such. This is unnecessary and represents an 
unwarranted departure from the literal meaning as there are several 
other ahadiik in support of the same. 

Another and even more remote interpretation of haditb may 
be said to be the one that some modern commentators have given 
concerning the references to U al-A1aslh af-DajjaP ’ who will appear 
before the return to earth of Jesus Christ. Muslims arc advised to 
seek God’s protection and help against the evil {fun a) oC Dajj&L Some 
people have advanced the view that references to Diijjdf in the many 
iihdidth where such references are found, imply western culture and 
its influence, which is blind (in one eye, just like the Dajjdfi) to the 
idea of spirituality and religion and sees life, the universe, and man as 
purely physical realities. 

Al-Qaradawl has referred to this and has rightly observed that it 
is rather a forced reading of the text and should be avoided. There are 
a large number of ahadltk on this subject and also on the return of 
Jesus Christ that bring light and peace to humanity, so much so that 
when put together they become Mukirndtir, and it is hardly acceptable 
to escape from all of this into some metaphorical interpretation that 
simply fails to inspire credibility.-* 


Two Other hadiths that appear to be in conflict are as follows: 

1. What is watered by rain is liable to one-tenth portion (in 

. £ Ldl t" ^ 1 ‘ L LajS 


lakah). 


2. There is no zukdh in less than five amuq. 

.4.3 A.^-i 4,. i 1 nih ^ ^ 

The first of these is said to be concerned with produce of dry 
farming land and flic second wiih produce of irrigated kind, litis is 
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one way of resolving the apparent conflict, and the method here is one 
of interpretation (ta'ml). The other way is proposed by recourse to the 
rules of the general { 'dmm) and the specific (khdss). The more specific 
or khdss ruling of the second hadith thus makes an exception to the 
general or amm ruling of the first hadlth. This would mean that no 
zakdh is imposed on less than five amuq. 3 * The second had it h thus acts 
as a specifier over the first and both remain applicable as a result. 

Al-Qaradawl has advanced the argument on the other hand, that 
both of the two ahadith above are in disharmony with the Qur'an. For the 
general proclamation ofthe Qur'an on the subject of zakdh on agricultural 
produce does not make exceptions ofthe sort that are found in these as 
well as some other ah&dith. The dya in question thus provides: 


He it is who created gardens with trellises and without, and dates 
and tilth with produce of all kinds, and olives and pomegranates 
similar in kind and different. Eat of their fruits in their seasons, 
but render the dues that are proper on the day that the harvest is 
gathered, (al~An Tim , 6: 1 4 1 ) 
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This verse evidently does not different iate between food grains, 
fruits and other agricultural produce and makes all liable to the payment 
of zakdh. Even the hadith which provides that “there is no zakdh on 
vegetables” — is considered to be weak. 

According to ul-Tirmidhi, “the isndd of this hadith is not sound and 
nothing reliable on this subject has been proven from the Prophet.”* 0 
Al-Qaradawi who has written a voluminous work on zakdh discusses 
this subject and questions some of the juristic conclusions, such as 
the one that makes only four categories of food grains liable to zakdh , 
to be at odds with the Quran. How can one say that other fruits 
and vegetables as well as apple gardens, tea plantations, cotton and 
so much more which involve enormous amounts of produce are not 
liable to zakdh ? This very position, he adds, has led some observers to 
the conclusion that the Islamic taxation system only makes flu- small 
farmers who grow wheat anti barley liable lr> tax, “It is right for a 


Muslim,” al-Qaradawi wrote ‘'"to stand in the way of any hadith which 
he finds to be in conflict with the clear injunction of the Qur’an and 
finds no other suitable interpretation for it.” 11 

There is also a hadith that appears in Abu Dawud, on the authority 
of l bn Mas‘ud, which stares, somewhat surprisingly, concerning the 
pre-Islamic practice of female infanticide, that “Both the perpetrator 
of infanticide and its victim are in Hell,” 11 One can understand the 
verdict of this hadith on the perpetrator of this heinous crime, but 
why is the child condemned to the same predicament? This hadith 
also appears to be in conflict with the Quranic aya\ “and when the 
female child buried alive is questioned: for what crime was she killed?” 
(al-Takwir, 81:8-9). 

The hadith at issue is therefore unreliable, and there is no suitable 
interpretation that can actually remove this conflict. 11 To give another 
example, we refer to a hadith which both Muslim and Abu Dawud 
have recorded on the authority of Anas b. Malik that a man asked the 
Prophet concerning his deceased father “where is my father?” to which 
the Prophet replied u your father is in Hell,” and when the man was 
walking away, the Prophet called him, to say to him “my father and 
your father are (both) in Hell,” 1 * To this we apply the same analysis 
that was earlier presented concerning a similar hadith that referred to 
the mother of the Prophet, The Prophet’s father Abd Allah and his 
mother Amina died at a time when no message nor scripture had been 
communicated to the inhabitants of Arabia, which means that they 
were not accountable. The hadith verdict that condemns them to Hell 
therefore appears to be unsustainable and in conflict with the Qur’an. 
To give yet another example of a difficult situation we refer to a hadith 
in which the Murji'a have advised a peaceful and pro-status quo attitude 
and quoted the following hadith in support of their viewpoint: 

One who utters hi Uaha iUd-AUah goes to Paradise. It was asked 
i Iren: Even iflie commits theft and adultery! And he (the Prophet) 
said: Even with theft and adultery. 
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The opponents rejected this and quoted the following hadith to 
the contrary: 

j 

The adulterer does not commit adultery while he is a believer and 

the thief does not commit theft while he is a believer, 

Jia. JjjUU j ^ <J2* 

The explanation may be in the figurative language of the hadith in 
both cases - both accentuating the value of true faith. One who has it 
cannot commit such and such, so to speak, and God may still grant him 
success if he repents. The literal meaning is not intended perhaps. A 
certain conflict appears also to exist between the following two ahadith 
one of which provides to the effect that “no contagious infection of 
disease nor bad omen is convoyed without God's per mission, and 
another hadith which directs the believers to “run from Lhe leper like 
you run from a lion.” 

. i O* jl jh f jJLSk-all jj& 

Both ahadith arc accepted and an explanation is provided in that 
diseases are not inherently con tag eons but when a healthy person mixes 
with one who is infected with the disease, he may catch it. Transmission 
of disease is thus caused by contact and intermingling, and causation 
remains the accepted norm of the laws of God J' 1 


[ i2 | Unfamiliar Expressions 

in Hadith 

■ 

Qharib a l- Hadith 


THIS branch of the hadith studies is concerned with odd 
anti unfamiliar expressions that are encountered in hadith. When the 
hadith contains rare and difficult expressions, it becomes naturally 
difficult to understand. The 'ultima have, in fact, encountered unusual 
expressions in the hadith especially after the documentation of hadith 
on a large scale and it is said that the labi'x al-ialn un, that is, the 
third generation of Muslims, were the first to speak on the subject. 
Outlandish dements may be inherent in the meaning of a word or 
words, or it may be due to customary usage and differences in customs 
and dialects. A certain degree of ambiguity and confusion has also 
been caused by contact and literary influence from non- Arab sources, 
especially the Persian language and tradition after the mid-second 
century hijra when such influences began to affect the language and 
culture of the Arabian peninsula. 

Noted in this context is also the nature of the Prophetic mission 
of Muhammad concerning whom it is proclaimed in the Qur’an: “We 
did not send you bur as a conveyer of good news and warnings to the 
whole of' mankind” (Saba', 34:28). 



The mission of the Prophet Muhammad was not confined to the 
Qurayshites of Makka; lie had to address and communicate with all the 
tribes of Arabia. Arab tribes bad different dialects some Of which were 
easy and light whereas others were unfamiliar even to the nearby tribes 
and were not well known at ill The Bedouins among the \rabs were 
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particularly noted for the use of unfamiliar words and expressions. 
They used to convert, for example, the definite particle ‘7// "to a single 
letter "mini ’’and this often sounded unfamiliar and confusing to others. 
This feature of rhe spoken Arabic in the Arabian peninsula was also 
noted in regard to the text of the Qur'an. As is well-known, the Qur’an 
was compiled into a single volume during rhe time of the firs! Caliph 
Abu Rakr, but then it was variously rendered and pronounced in the 
“seven dialects of lhe Arabs”. These variations became a cause for 
concern strong enough to impress upon the third Caliph Uthman to 
verify i lie text of the Qur’an once again and then to order the variant 
versions to be destroyed. 

With the arrival of non-Arab people into the Arabian peninsula 
in large numbers following rhe period of rhe Companions and the 
Followers, words of non-Arabic origin infiltrated into Arabic and w ere 
absorbed into the Arabic language, some of which then sounded less 
than familiar to the Arab speakers themselves. The newcomers and 
foreigners on the other hand themselves had difficulty in mastering the 
language of the Qur’an and hadith. Then there came a time when the 
ultima' and scholars of hadtth were prompted to address the issue of 
unfamiliar words and expressions which had crept into the corpus of 
hadith. For the vast bulk of hadith was articulated and narrated in the 
words and expressions of the narrators and included among them were 
Arabs and non-Arabs from almost every corner of the Islamic domain. 
The early scholars of hadith cook a meticulous attitude toward such 
unfamiliar and difficult words and expressions as they encountered 
in the text of the hadith. It is thus reported that Imam Ahmad b. 
Hanbal was once asked about the precise meaning of a letter of an 
unfamiliar description in a hadith to which he replied; “Ask those 
who are expert in al-gharib, for I am reluctant to speculate concerning 
the sayings of the Messenger of God”. 1 One of the experts of Arabic 
language, Abd al- Malik b. Qurayb al-Asma c i (d. 216 H) was once 
asked about the meaning of the hadith which simply read “al-jdru 
ahaqqu bi-saqabiht" 1 to which he replied “I do not wish to interpret the 
hadith of the Messenger of God, but the Arabs tend to use ''al-saqali 
in the sense of “immediately adjacent” {tuna al-saqab aNaziq). 

The hadith would thus mean that “the neighbour has a greater 
claim to what is immediately adjoining Ins property " 
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The first work that addressed the gharih al-hadlth was that of Abu 
Ubayd Ma c mar b. aUMuthanna al-Taymi (d- 20V H), a small book 
in which he explained unfamiliar expressions in hadith by reference 
to Islamic or pre-Islamic origins of the words and how they might 
have been used in poetry and prose and the meaning they coveycd in 
the particular hadith in which they occurred. Several works carrying 
the title Gkurib aTIIadilh were written, including a highly acclaimed 
one by Abu Ubayd al-Qastm b, Sallam (d. 224) entitled dumb di- 
ll a duh waTAlhar, and another by Muhammad b. al-Qasim al-Anbari 


(d. mv 

Some of these works are better organised than others and deal 
with words and expressions in alphabetical order which makes them 
easier to use. Abu ' Ubayd’s work is comprehensive as it is said that ii 
is the result of forty years of scholarship, I bn Qutayba ad-Daynurl (d 
276 H) subsequently wrote his work on G ha fib nl-HadUh in which he 
supplemented Abu Ubayd’s work and filled in what was left out of 
Abu Ubayd 7 s collection. One other work that acquired fame bears the 
tide . -i!-Nihdya ji Gharih ai- Hadith mt'l-.fihar, by Majd al-Dtn Abf i 
Sa'adat b. al-Athlr (d. 606 H). Since this was written at a much later 
date, it has combined and consolidated preceding works on the subject 
and is accepted as a work of reference on gharih al-hadith. Many others 
wrote glosses and commentaries on it. Al-Suvuti (d, V] 1) summarised 
it in bis dl-Durr al-Nalhir Talk his Nihayat Ihn al-Athir, and there is 
even one which bears the title At-Kifaya Ji Nazm al-Nihdya by Ahu’l 
Ftda’ Isma'il b. Muhammad al-Ba 'labaki al-Hftnbali (d. 785) which 
hits turned the Nihdya of Tbn al-Athir into a book of poetry. Arabic 
Words such as hah a ' (to take pride), ah ha (houses), l aba t a (in (all, 
also to enjoy), bughaysh (rainfall), hudhayyd (tiding, good news) and 
many more such expressions that occur in a hadith are unf uni liar even 
to native speakers of Arabic and the 'ultima' have elaborated on Him 
precise meaning. 4 

There are basically two ways to explain the unfamiliar expressions 
in hadith, one of which is to look into other ahddith m works of h.utilh 
by different persons and on different subjects which may help in explain 
the problematic terms. I bis is the prcfn.ihU of the hv«» nMliodf flu 
second method is, Of • nurse, through recourse to ilieltmiu u both 
general and .penalised, as well .is work'. on ih< subjen ul uhnnb at- 
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hadith. One of the most commonly used works of reference on the 
subject is that of Jar Allah Mahmud al-Zamakhsharb Ai-Fa'iq //- 
Gharib al- Hadith A Al-Hakim al-Nisaburi has recounted what many 
'ulama* before him have said, that God Most High has favoured the 
Muslim umma with four people: with al-Shafi i who advanced the 
understanding, or fiqh, of the had it h of the Messenger of God; with 
Abu ‘Uhayd (Qasim b. Sallam) who explained the ghard 'ib (pi. of 
gharib) of the hadith; with Vahya b- Ma in who cleared the hadith of 
the Messenger of God from fabrication and lies; and with Ahmad b. 
IJanbal who remained firm against adversity and hardship ( mihna ) in 
serving the Messenger of God, peace be on him; without their services, 
Islam would have dissipated. Al-Nisaburi has also spoken in praise of 
similar distinguished services of All b, al-Madinl and other prominent 
figures in the field.* 

Al-Nisaburi has quoted a number of ahdddth in which words 
and phrases of an unfamiliar type occur and he then attempted to 
explain their meaning; he also tried to verify a particular meaning as 
the preferred meaning of the words in question. One such hadith he 
quoted is in reference to a common expression of the Arabs who would 
say “ Khahutkat nafsl ” (my soul indulged in filth), and the Prophet 
said concerning it “Let none of you say khahutkat nafsl, but say rather 
laqisat nafsl f This last word is somewhat unfamiliar and it is said to be 
synonymous to “ ddqal nafsl" (my soul /heart suffocated) apparently in 
reference to a kind of pain or ailment to which it applied. Al-Nisaburi 
has also quoted some words that the Prophet spoke affectionately while 
playing with his grandson al-Husayn, which have been subsequently 
explained by experts in the language. Quoted also is a poem cited by 
\A1i b. Abl Talib which contains unfamiliar words. These too have 
been explained/ Since these are somewhat technical, quoting them 
here would not serve any good purpose for English readers. 


! 13 I The Abrogator and 
Abrogated in Hadith 
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II IIS is an important yet little understood area of the hadith. 
According to al-Zuhri, even the learned jurists are often unaware of 
the abrogator and abrogated in hadith. Al-Shafi'l’s understanding 
of this subject and his contribution to it invoked compliments from 
subsequent scholars including the Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal who went 
on record to say that al-Shafi'i was the one who ‘‘Taught us the nrnjmai 
and rrmjhssar (ambiguous and clari tied) and the abrogator and abrogated 
in the hadith of the Messenger of God, peace be on him.” 1 Other 
prominent scholars who wrote on the subject include Ahmad b. Ishaq 
al -Ta nii khi (d, 318/930), Muhammad b. Bflhr al-Isfaham (d. 332/934), 
Umar b. Shahtn al-Daghdadi (d. 385/995) and Abu Hakr Muhammad 
b. Musa al-Hamdanl (d. 584 H), who wrote Al^rttimr fi'l-Ndsikh wa 7- 
Mamikh nmt ai-Athdr. 1 

Abrogation is defined as the removal or suspension of one Shan a 
ruling by another, provided that the latter is of a subsequent origin and 
the two rulings are enacted separately from one another. The occasion 
for naskh arises only when there is a clear conflict between two a hadith 
and the conflict between their respective rulings cannot be reconciled 
nor can flic one be distinguished from the other in regard to its 
subject matter, time or circumstance. Naskh occurs not only between 
one hadith and another but also between the rulings of the Qur’an 
and 1 hose of the hadith. Abrogation, whether in the hadith itself or 
between the Qur’an and hadith, is of relevance mainly to definitive 
rulings espet ially in tin area of the ahkdm, as cases of clear conflict in 
this area would have in he resolved prior to enforcement Since cases of 
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conflict and abrogation between the Qur’an and hadith extend beyond 
the scope strictly of hadith, tiaskh in its wider sense falls within the 
ambit more of tisill al-fiqh than hadith. Naskh is a controversial subject 
and many of the conclusions that have been upheld on it in the works 
of some ultima' have been questioned by others. The leading schools 
of Islamic law are also in disagreement over the scope of naskh. Among 
the four leading schools, only the Shah 'is have attempted to narrow 
down the scope of naskh by holding the view that the Qur’an and the 
Sunna can only abrogate themselves but that they do not abrogate one 
another. More recent research on the subject has on the whole shown 
that the scope of naskh may not be as wide as it was shown in some 
earlier writings on the subject*- 

As already noted, naskh can occur only in the case of a clear 
conflict between two ahadith . Another prerequisite of naskh is to 
establish a chronological order between the two hadfths and verify that 
the abrogating hadith is of a later origin than the one that it abrogates. 
Fhe subject matter of hadith must also be one that is amenable to 
abrogation: Naskh mainly applies to the ah hum and even here the two 
rulings must be decisive and not open to interpretation. Naskh does not 
apply to purely rational subjects nor does it apply to factual statements 
that are in the nature of news and reports. To say that justice is a virtue 
cannot really be abrogated. Similarly one can deny a report but cannot 
abrogate it. These are some of the prerequisites of naskh which must 
be fulfilled before naskh is implemented. 

There are four types of ah rogation in hadith. The first of these is 
one that is explicitly known from the saying of the Prophet himself. An 
example of this is the hadith of Burayda which is recorded in Muslim 
that the Prophet, peace be on him, said: "‘I had forbidden you from 
visiting the graves. You may now visit them.”* 

.U jjjja Y' t * jbj <jp i 

The facts of abrogation and the two rulings, one permissive and 
the other prohibitive, as well as the fact that these were separately 
enacted arc all clear in the hadith itself, which is why this type of 
abrogation is known as explicit abrogation (al- tiaskh ai-sanhf 

Another example of this is the hadith reported by JSbir b. 'Abd 
Allah that the Prophet suit!: u Ymi may cat what is taken from the sea 
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(below the surface) but do not eat that which moves about above the 
water.” 
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This hadith stands abrogated by another hadith reported by Abu 
Hurayra that a man asked the Prophet: 

O Messenger of God! We go out in the sen and carry with us a little 
water; if we use that water for ablution we would not have enough 
for drinking. Can we make ablution by sea water? The Prophet, 
peace be on him, said to him: “The sea is dean, its water is clean 
and so is the dead of the sea.”- 1 

(jlj 4C-Udl (JJilll Lut-fi iji^i *S J j jAjJI UJ idSli Jjjulj L 
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Second, abrogation in hadith may also be known from the saying 
of a Companion rather than the text of the hadith itself, An example 
of this is the hadith reported by Abu Ayyub a f- An sari that the Prophet 
said: “Refresh your ablution after consuming what is changed (cooked) 
by fire”. 

• jliil ChjJC- Lo-* I jfjjJajJ 

The hadith stands abrogated, however, by what the Companion 
Jabir b. Abd Allah lias said that: The last of the two rulings that is 
know n from the Messenger of God, peace be on him, is that ablution 
is not vitiated by consuming food that is changed by fire (or cooked 
by fire). 4 

ju ajIc. *uil jjjI O'* >1 0* 
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Another example of this is the hadith narrated by *Abd Allah 
b. Umar that the Prophet, peace be on him, said “The deceased is 
tortured by the weeping of his relatives over his death”. 

This hadith stands abrogated, however, by what the Prophet’s 
Widow, ' VisJu, is reported to have said: “JMay Gotl bless Ahu Abd 
al RaJiman (i,e Ihn Umar) who has not lied bm has forgotlen or 
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mistaken that when the Messenger of God passed by a (deceased) 
Jewish woman whose relatives were crying over her, he said: They 
are crying while she is being tortured in her grave** (stating thus two 
separate things, i.e. not that the one had caused the other)/ 

Third, abrogation in hadith may also be known through an 
historical or chronological sequence of events. An example of this is 
the hadith that Shaddad b, Aws narrated from the Prophet to the effect 
that “cupping breaks the fast of both the cupper and the cupped”; 
and another hadith reported by Ibn 'Abbas that “The Prophet, 
peace be on him, cupped while he was fasting”. The former hadith 
is recorded by Abu Dawud and aHNasa’I and the latter bv al-Rukhari 
and Muslim. 8 

• j Vi~vl pLij “Cjiic. jilt u! 


Imam Shaft 'i has explained that the second hadith has abrogated 
the first. This is because the first hadith is known to have been uttered 
at the time of the conquest of Makka in the year 8 Hijra whereas the 
second was pronounced later in the Farewell Pilgrimage in the year 
10. The jtlama ' are consequently in agreement on the conclusion that 
cupping does not vitiate the fast. 4 

And lastly, abrogation in hadith may be known through general 
consensus such as the hadith "one who drinks liquor shall be 

lashed, but if he repeated it four times, he shall be killed”. 

.a^]oa\ji jlc. djli ta ^aiJl 

This hadith is recorded by Abu Dawud and al-Tirmidhi, but it 
stands abrogated as consensus has made known that action is not taken 
on it, and it is abrogated. Ibn Hazm al-Zahiri has taken an exception here 
but al-Nawawi wrote concerning it that “the Zahiriyya disagreement 
does not detract anything from the said ijma . In addition, it is known 
that after pronouncing the hadith in question, there was an occasion 
when the Prophet punished a man for drinking on a fourth occasion 
by beating but did not kill him. 1 " Although ijma 1 itself cannot abrogate 
hadith it can nevertheless verify whether abrogation has or has not 
occurred. M 


An area of the hadith literature which is especially helpful and 
relevant to The occurrence or otherwise of abrogation in hadith is the 
ashdh wurud al-hadlth , that is, the phenomenology of hadith which 
explain and specify occasions of the occurrence, or pronouncement 
of hadith. One useful work on this subject is that of the Damascene 
Traditional Ibrahim Muhammad b, Kamal al-Dtn, also known as Ibn 
Hamza al-Husaynfs (d. 1 120 H), Al-Baydn n>a V- Ta riff] Ashdh Wurud 
al-Hadith al- Sharif which is alphabetically arranged in reference to 
persons and events. A Syrian edition of this work was published in 
Aleppo in 1329 Id and it appears in two volumes. Many works have 
also been written on abrogation genera 11) and on abrogation in hadith 
in particular. An early work on the latter was V asikh al-Hadith wa 
Mansukhuh authored by a 1- Hafiz Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Athram 
(d. 261) who was a friend of the renowned Imam Ahmad b, Hanbal. 
Thc work was written in three small booklets and it has survived. 
Another monographic work on the subject that bore the same title 
was N asikh al-Hadith ma Mamukhuh authored by al-Hafiz A hi Hafs 
'Umar b. Ahmad al-Baghdadi, known as Ibn Shahin (d. 385 H). A 
more comprehensive work was later written by al-Hafi? Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. Musa al-Hazimi (d, 584} entitled Al-ftibdr ji'l-N asikh 
wa 'l-Mansukh min al-Athdr} 1 


[ i4 i Additional Segments to 

Hadith by Reliable Narrators 

Ziydddt al- Thiqdt 


TWO different versions of a hadith are sometimes reported 
by two different but reliable narrators, or even by the same narrator at 
different points of time, one of which adds a segment to the shorter 
version or records some kind of variation to the words. The question 
then arises as to the admissibility or otherwise of the additional data 
to the hadith in question. The additional part is more often than not 
reported by one narrator who is reliable and also knowledgeable on 
the subject. 

Two situations are envisaged here, one of which is that the 
additional parr to a hadith either opposes the substance of the shorter 
version and stands in conflict with it or that it merely reiterates 
and endorses it. There is basically no problem when the additional 
information confirms totally the existing part, but there arc often 
cases where the additional segment, although confirming the shorter 
version, nevertheless, contains a juristic addition or an element which 
may present a minor interference of some kind. 

In the event where rhe additional part conflicts directly with 
the existing portion of the hadith, the issue will be treated as one 
of conflict and preference {al-ta \lrucj wul -tarjih) to which the rules 
that apply to this subject will apply. This would necessitate looking 
into the circumstances and occasions of the two reports, the cause, 
if any, of the addition, and retentiveness of the narrators involved. 
If the addition is by a narrator or narrators who command a greater 
degree of reliability and are known for their care and accuracy in 
transmission compared to those who are associated with the shorter 
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hadith, then the longer version will he upheld and the shorter version 
will be treated as a shadkdh (stray) hadith. If on the other hand, the 
additional elements, whether in the text of the hadith or in its chain of 
transmission, are manifestly odd and isolated and are not supported by 
the much larger number of reported cases of the same hadith, t hen the 
addition itself will be struck out and ignored. Attention will also be due 
to the occasion or circumstances in which the two versions originated. 
Were the two akadlfh uttered at one and the same meeting or occasion 
when the Prophet actually pronounced them or on different occasions? 
If the latter be the case, then a conflict may be less likely to arise and 
both versions may be accepted as they are, But if it is established 
that the different versions originated at one and the same meeting or 
occasion, then the version that is transmitted by more narrators will 
prevail over that which is variant Iv transmitted by one, provided that 
the former are not known for error and oversight. Consequently the 
additional part of the hadith which is transmitted by a single narrator 
is isolated and rejected for the simple reason that error by one person 
is more likely than by a multitude. But if the single narrator who has 
reported the addition is an eminently reliable person, who is also more 
knowledgeable on the subject, then his version, as noted above, will be 
preferred over the variant report of many who are known for careless 
reporting, although some hadith scholars do not agree with this. 
However, on occasions, the preference of one over the other version 
may be determined on juridical grounds and the greater proximity 
that might be exhibited by one or the other with the Qur’an and the 
relevant principles of Shari* a.' 

Vs for the situation where the longer version of the same hadith 
confirms and reiterates the shorter version, two possibilities can arise, 
one of which is where both versions arc reported by the same narrator 
who has merely quoted the same hadith but has elaborated it further 
on the subsequent occasion by adding something to it. Phis situation 
does not present a problem and the longer version is merely regarded 
as an elaboration and does not affect the original hadith. But if the 
longer version of the hadith adds a new point that does not exist in 
the shorter hadith, then the longer hadith is considered as a separate 
hadith that is reported by a reliable narrator, and each part may be 
separately quoted \\ hen the two parts of a hadith are concerned with 
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two different subjects, it is also permissible to quote only the relevant 
part in a context where the other part is left out. This also applies 
to a hadith that may consist of more than two subjects or points. 2 A 
different scenario obtains, however, in t he event where the same narrator 
is known to have cited the longer version of his hadith first and then 
a shorter version on a subsequent occasion. The longer version is to 
be upheld as it is likely that he summarised it later with the assurance 
that he has already delivered the fuller version of the hadith.' 

An example of hadith wherein the additional segment adds 
something which is however not in conflict with its shorter version 
is the one reported by Muslim through Abu Malik al-Ashja‘i, from 
Rub'i, from Hudhayfa that the Prophet, peace be on him, said 
the earth has all of it been made into a mosque for us, and its soil 
has been purified for us/’ 

-W i tba L$i£ a jSH Lil u TjU -> j 

Abu Malik b. Tariq aFAshja‘1 is rhe only one who has narrated 
this hadith with the additional elements at the end, especially the 
reference to the soil “ turb&tuha v which is absent in other reports. For 
Other narrators including ‘Ubayd Allah b, r Umar and Ayyub who have 
reported it from Nali k from lbn 'Umar have reported rhe same hadith 
without this additional element and reported it simply as “and the 
earth has been made into a mosque for us and purified.” 

As it appears here the additional version docs not oppose the 
shorter version of the hadith; both are therefore accepted anti this 
is what Imam Malik and Abu Hanifa have also held, and if is the 
correct position. The Shah ‘is and l lanbalis have held on the other 
hand that the additional element brings in an adjective (was/) which 
tends to introduce a change and the rules of tarjlh or preference would 
therefore apply. The Hanafls and Malik Is maintain that addition of the 
word “ tur&aiuha” (its soil, or dust) merely confirms that the hadith 
refers to the earth whereas Imam Shaft 'I and lbn Hanbal 

read into this addition that it is the soil of the earth rather than all of 
the rest of the earth such as stones, trees and the like that is the focus 
of hadith. Thus it would include ‘soil’ that is carried to a different 
surface, for example. Dr\ ablution, or tayammum, according to the 
Shaft 'is and flan balls is thus valid only with clean soil. But if rhe 
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shorter version of’ the hadith is followed, tayammum would be valid 
on all clean surfaces of the earth. 4 

Another example to note here is the hadith, recorded by both al- 
Bukhari and Muslim from 'Abd Allah b. Masud, which is as follows: 

Abu *Amr Uthman b. Ahmad b. aKSammak reported from Hasan 
b. Mukarram from Uthman b, c Umar from Malik b. Mighwal from 
al-Walid b. al-'Ayzar, from Abu Vmr a 1- Shay ban I from Abd Allah b. 
Mas'ud who said that “1 asked the Prophet, peace be on him: what is the 
best of all deeds? And he said “prayer when performed at the beginning 
of its time segment. 11 Then I asked “then what?” and the Prophet, peace 
be on him, said “struggle in the way of God”; then I said “what else?” 
to which the Prophet replied “being good to one's parents”. 

:J!i V iJuJosi j <j!c- jail aid kJiJLu 
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Al-Hakim al-NTsaburi who recorded this hadith wrote that this is 
a well-preserved hadith which a group of leading figures have reported 
from Malik b. Mighwal and also from 'Uthman b. 'Umar, but they do 
not mention the phrase “at the beginning of its time segment”, It is 
only Hasan b. Mukarram (and Bindar b. Bashshar), both of whom are 
trustworthy and knowledgeable (thigatatt, faqih&n) who have reported 
it with the added elements. Since the additional segment docs not 
interfere with the substance of the hadith, it is accepted. 5 

In another illustration that also appears in al Hakim al-NisaburPs 
chapter on ziydddt^ Abu All al-Hafiz narrated from Ishaq b. Ahmad, 
from Abu Yusuf Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Hajjaj, from ' Isa b. Yunus 
from Ibn Jurayj from Su layman b. Musa, from al-Zuhri from Urwa 
from Wisha, that the Prophet, peace be on him, said: “when a woman 
is married without the permission of her guardian (mill) and two 
upright witnesses, her marriage is null and void, if the marriage is 
consummated, she is entitled to the dower, and if there is a dispute, 
then the ruler is the mail of one who has no waif" 

U fr-J S’d ,_£.!*> 1 wj j Ifcdj dp) _>■-.>* j — -d Uwi 
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AI-N"Isabfiri then wrote that this is a well-preserved (mahjuz) 
hadlth from Ibn Jurayj, from Sul ay man b. Musa al-Ashdaq from al- 
Zuhri, but the phrase '‘and two upright witnesses” is not reported by 
anyone else except by Abu 'All al-Hafiz.* It is thus implied that the 
version of haillih without this additional phrase is the verified and 
correct version. 

Addition (ziydda) can also occur in the isnad of a hadlth and the 
nature of the scrutiny that is involved here is similar to one that is 
noted of addition to the text- Credibility is thus given to that version 
which is narrated by a larger number of narrators, and the other 
version is consequently considered odd or isolated. An example of this 
is the hadlth, recorded by Muslim, which Abd Allah b, ai-Mubarak 
has narrated from Sufyan, from 'Abd al-Rahman b. Yazid b. Jabir, from 
Busr b. Ubavd Allah, from Abu Idris, from Abu Wilt hi la b. al-Asqa* 
from Abu Murthad al-Ghanawi, that “1 heard the Prophet, peace be 
on him, saying: u Do not sit by the graves nor perform prayers toward 
them."’ 7 

•w*? 'ji-svj j#* > 

Ibn al-Salah wrote that the reference to Sufyan in the isnad of 
this hadith is an addition which is a mistake, and so is the reference 

v % * 

to Abu Idris. As for the former, it appears that a number of reliable 
narrators have quoted this hadlth from Abd al-Rahman b. Yazid b. 
Jabir directly and some of them have reported it in words that imply 
direct contact. As for the reference to Abu Idris, it also appears that 
the same group of reliable narrators who reported it from Ibn Jabir 
made no mention of Abu Idris coming in between Busr and Wathila, 
but reported it such that Busr had received it directly from Wathila 
in words that, implied direct hearing. Having said this, Ibn al-Salah 
then quotes Abu Hatim al-Razi to the same effect, namely that Ibn 
al-Mubarak has imagined these additional names in the isnad t and his 
addition is therefore isolated and considered incorrect.' 

Additions and discrepancies that are observed in the ismhf might 
amount to the same hadlth having been reported as a Mima I by a group 
of narrators whereas only one narrator has rendered is as a Musnad, 
that is hadith with an unbroken isnad* Discrepancies in the isnad 
are, broadly speaking, determined In reference to the same methods 
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which apply to discrepancies in the text. The rules of validation and 
impugnment ( al-jarh wa 1-t a \til) and those which apply to the veracity 
and retentiveness of the narrators would thus be applicable. 

Al-Kbatib al-Baghdadl (d. 463 li) has authored a book on the 
subject of additions to hadith bearing the title Kitdb al-Tumyiz ul- 
Mazid fi Mat Iasi l al-Asdmd (Book on distinguishing the additions to 
connected chains of transmission) in which he has identified many 
isnads of this kind. But ibn al-Salah who has also mentioned this work 
has expressed reservations about some of its conclusions, it is thus 
said that certain isnads which should have been identified as Mur&al 
have not been so identified and references to such hadith therefore 
remained inconclusive. Similarly when there is evidence to show that 
direct hearing occurred between the two links in the isnad, but this 
has not been clearly and consistently stated as such.'- 

In his larger work, Al-Kijaya fi 'dim al-Riwaya, al-Baghdadl has 
quoted several prominent figures including l Abd Allah b, al-Mubarak 
(d. 181) and Yahya b. Ma 'in (d, 233) who have recommended that in 
the event of doubt as to the accuracy of a longer or a shorter version of 
hadith j one should opt for the shorter version as this would also reduce 
the possibility of error and doubt in rendering the hadith. This is then 
supported by the purport of a hadith which al-Baghdadl and others 
have quoted. It is thus reported that the Prophet said in his Farewell 
pilgrimage: “May God gladden one who heard my speech and did not 
add anything to it and conveyed it to others. May the conveyer then 
deliver it to one who is even more attentive in preserving it." 1 " 
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Some hadith scholars have held it permissible to shorten a hadith 
which the narrator has narrated in full on a previous occasion but then 
condensed it or recapitulated its purpose and meaning at a reduced 
length. Having quoted these various views, al-Baghdadl then observes 
that it is not permissible to reduce a hadith or omit a part of it if by 
doing so one is likely to truncate the hadith or leave out a ruling, 
condition or provision therein that would undermine the integrity of 
the hiuhih, especially when it is concerned with religious observances 
and HMtit. When such is the case h becomes obligator A to quote 
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the hadith in full, without any omission or change whatsoever. But if 
the hadith contains two separate parts one of which is not dependent 
on the other, nor is it a condition nor exception thereto, then it is 
permissible for the narrator to cite only the part that is relevant to 
his purpose. When this is the case, the other portion of the hadith 
would to all intents and purposes be treated as a separate hadith. Once 
the complete version of hadith is verified, it becomes permissible to 
summarise it for purposes of brevity. In fact it is reported that Sufyan 
al-Thawri (d. 161) used to do this and summarised a hadith which he 
knew had already been narrated in its entirety. But he did so in such 
a manner that stayed clear of alteration in the purpose and meaning of 
hadith. 1 ' As for addition of elements to hadith by a reliable narrator, 
al-Baghdadi wrote categorically that if is acceptable regardless of the 
nature of its subject matter, he ii concerned with legal rulings {ahkdm) 
or outside this sphere, provided that the narrator is “upright, retentive, 
careful and accurate,” and than there is general agreement among hadith 
scholars on this,* 2 it is perfectly understandable, al-Baghdadi added, 
that two or three persons have heard the same hadith and at the point 
of reporting, two of them forgot a certain point in the hadith, which 
the third listener, who happened to be more attentive, remembered 
and reported it with the added elements. If is also possible that of 
the three persons, two suffered loss of concentration due to the late 
hour or fatigue and the like, and only one of them heard the complete 
version; then it is also possible that the other two have missed out on a 
word or a phrase in the same hadith. Some hadith transmitters who are 
reliable have actually gone on record to say that “1 heard and retained 
what the rest of us did not," in which case their version of the report 
is admissible subject to verification. 11 It is also possible, al- Baghdadi 
added, that the one and the same narrator had narrated a hadith once 
and l hen remembered about a word or phrase that he forgot in his 
earlier report, which he then added on a subsequent occasion, when 
he had time to refresh his memory on relevant details. 
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Sahth, Hasan and Da ‘if 
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THE grading of hadith transmitters, as noted in the 
previous section on impugnment and validation, enabled the ulamd' 
to classify the hadith, from ihc viewpoint of acceptability or otherwise, 
into the three broad categories of Sahth (sound), Hawn (fair) and Da'ij 
(weak). Ir may be noted at the outset, however, that these categories 
are less than exclusive and sometimes rend to be overlapping in that 
a particular hadith may qualify for some of the conditions of Sahth 
and some also of Hasan t which is why some scholars have actually 
introduced intervening categories of hadith so that the name reflects 
the overlapping character of the ahadUh that fall in between these 
classifications. 

Hadith is classified as Sahlh when its narrators belong to the first 
three classes of narrators. It is defined as a hadith with a continuous 
isnad all the way back to the Prophet, or a Companion, consisting 
of upright persons who also possess retentive memories and whose 
narration is not outlandish (s/iddkdh) while it is, in the meantime, free 
of both obvious and subtle defects ( dial). The last two requirements 
here are concerned mainly with the text {main) and what it all means 
is that both the isnad and main of the hadith are clear of apparent 
uncertainty and doubt. A Sahlh hadith must not be outlandish in the 
sense that it does not contradict a reliable hadith that is reported by 
a larger number of transmitters, or even by one transmitter of higher 
authority and ranking. 1 Abu Muhammad Husayn at-Baghawi (d, 516 
11) 1ms suggested .i more simplified method of identifying Sahth and 
Hasan ahadith. It is thus stated that it hadith is SaM/t if it is recorded 
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by both al-Bukhari and Muslim or by one of them, and it is Hasan 
if it is recorded by Abu Dawud, al-Tirmidht and others. It is further 
suggested that the best of' Sahth ah adit h arc those that are transmitted 
by the people of Madina. 2 Sahih a}- Bukhari was the first collection 
of hadith that was exclusively devoted to Sahth hadith. Imam Malik’s 
\\uwiitia\ although earlier in time, is not given the same ranking as it 
contains Mur sal and Maqtu\ Imam Malik has also mixed the sayings 
of Companions with hadith and does not therefore clearly distinguish 
between ihe Warfii' and Mairtfuf, whereas al-Bukhari has distinguished 
and isolated the sayings of Companions and Successors and records 
only Mitrfu hadith under the Sahth category. As for Imam ShalVi’s 
comment who said “I do not know of any book of knowledge greater 
in merit than the book {if Malik” - Tbn al-Salah wrote that this was 
said before al-Bukhari and Muslim came into being. 1 

Sahth is also not a monolithic category of hadith as it has been 
divided into several sub-varieties. There are Sahih on which there 
is general agreement (muUaJaq 'alayh) and Sahth on which there is 
disagreement as to whether they should be classified as such. One of the 
well-known classifications of Sahih, as already noted, is focused on al- 
Bukhfiri and Muslim, t he most authoritative of all Sahth is that which 
are recorded bv both al-Bukhari and Muslim, followed by those which 
arc recorded by al-Bukhari, or by Muslim, alone, then hadith which 
fulfil all of their conditions even if they do not appear in cither. This 
is followed by Sahih which fulfils die conditions respectively of either 
al-Bukhari, or of Muslim but which, however, do not appear in either. 
The last of these seven varieties is Sahih that is authenticated hv other 

* h * m 

prominent ulama \ independent ly, that is, of al-Bukhari and Muslim. 
Geography ts also a factor that is considered in determining the relative 
strength of Sahih: Sahih chat originates in Madina generally tanks 
highest, then comes Basra, then al-Sham (Syria) and then Kufa. 4 

Sahth has been further snh-iiivided into Sahth li-dhdlih, that is 

Sahih in itself, and Sahih fi-ghayrih, or Sahih because of some extraneous 

evidence. The former is a hadith which fulfils all the requirements of 

Sahih in that it has an unbroken chain of transmitters all of whom are 
« * * 

reliable and retentive {ddbitun) and it is clear of hidden defects and 
outlandish content. Sahih li-ghuyrih also fulfils these requirements, 
< xcepi for one, which is that not all of its transmitters arc known lor 
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retentiveness as occasional errors have been detected in some of their 
reports. 1 1 is then possible that the point of weakness on account of 
retentiveness of the narrator is made up for by some other evidence 
that ma> fall under one or the other of the following three types: 

First, when the same hadith is reported by another chain of 
transmitters wherein all the transmitters are full} qualified. An example 
of this is the hadith transmitted by Muhammad b. Amr from Abu 
Salama from Abu Hurayra from the Prophet, peace be on him, who 
said: “Had it not been for fear of imposing hardship on my umma, I 
would have ordered them to brush their teeth before every (obligatory) 
prayer. f> 

JS JjC- u' 

Muhammad b. 'Amr b, Alqama is well-known for truth anti piety 
but not for retentiveness, according to some commentators, whereas 
others have approved of him in every respect. The above hadith thus 
fails to qualify as Sahth in itself and may have been qualified as Hawn , 
had it not been for tire fact that it has also been reported by Muhammad 
b, ‘Amr’s teacher, and the latter’s teacher consisting of al-AVaj, Sa'id 
al-Muqbiri, al-MuqbirPs father from Abu Hurayra. it is on this basis 
that al-Tirmidhi has recorded this as a Sahth as he has also found an 
additional isndd for it through another Companion, namely Zavd b. 
Khalid and the various chains of isnad thus reinforce one another’ 

Second, when the hadith in question is generally accepted by the 
' ulamd\ which would, in turn, make up for the point of weakness 
in the transmission and it is elevated to Sahlh (li-ghayrih). This 
is because the ulamtV have known of the point of weakness in its 
transmission, on account of some compromise on retentiveness, but 
have nevertheless accepted it An example of this is the hadith which 
proclaims concerning the open sea that “Its water is dean and so is its 
( u nslau gh tered ) corpse, - ” 

- A " i"n n. J ^ 

Notwithstanding some weakness in the ismtd of this hadith, al- 
ii ukhiiri has qualified ii as Suhth y and so has nl-Tirmidhi. Ibr *Abd 
,il liaii has also cmnnienitil in // hndhhtr that the ‘ulttmtV of tyadith 
have act i pled this as a Sahth liftdith 
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Third, when the hadith in question is in harmony with the Qur’an 
or a principle of Shari' a, in which case ii is elevated to the rank, of 
Sahih . This is because the Surma, generally supplements the Qur’an 
and the hadith in question would til in with the general pattern of the 
relationship of the Sunm with the Qur’an. 

The Sahih collections signify a later stage in the compilation of 
hadith. In its early stages, the hadith compilers simply collected hadith 
of the Prophet without drawing a clear distinction between the Sahih 
and other ahddith y and it was the Imam of hadith, Isma il al-Bukhari 
(194-256 II) who devoted his renowned collection to the compilation 
entirely of Sahih hadith. Of the six well-known collections of hadith, 
known as al-Sihdh afSitUi, only the first two, that is, Sahih a f Bukhari 
and Sahih Muslim, are, in principle, devoted to the compilation only 
of Sahih hadith whereas the other four collections tire not confined to 
Sahih and also contain the Hasan and Da 'if varieties. 

Hadith experts have identified the most reliable chain of 
transmission {asafzh al-ammd) on the basis of their own understanding 
and ijtihdd , which is why they tend to differ in their assessments. Al- 
Hakim al-Nisaburi thus wrote that it is therefore not possible to say 
that the best isndd is from certain individuals among the Companions, 
or that which may be related by people from a certain town or a certain 
group of narrators. The Companions have transmitted hadith which 
arc quoted and passed on by certain individuals among the Successors, 
most of whom are trustworthy and it is difficult to be certain in giving 
absolute preference to some over the others,* But the hadith scholars 
have attempted nevertheless to mention what they considered to be the 
most reliable of all mi ad. lbn al-Salah agreed with al-Nlsaburi and goes 
on even to quote examples of discrepancies in such assessments. 

Ishaq b. Raliawayh and Ahmad b. flan ha I are quoted to have 
said that the most reliable of all isndd is al-Zuhri from VI i b. al- 
Husayn from his father al-Husayn from 'AH b. Abi Talib. Yahya b, 
Ma^in considered the best of all is adds to he Sulayman al-Atnash from 
Ibrahim b. Yazid al-Nakhai, from Vlqama b. Qays from Abd Allah 
b. Mas'ud. Al-Bukhari himself considered the best isndd to be Malik 
from Naff, from \Abd Allah b. Umar. Abu Mansur Abd al-Qahir al- 
Tamlmi also went on record to say that the best of all isndd is Shaft \ 
from Malik, from N&fi c from lbn l Umar. *AJ! b. ol Minimi and Wmr 
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b. ‘All a I- Fa I las considered the best imad to be that of Abd Allah b. 
Ibn Awn from Muhammad b. Sirin from Abida al-Saiman! from 1 AH 
b. Abl Ta lib. 

Hadith scholars have generally held that no one more reliable than 
al-ShafFl has ever narrated hadith from Imam Malik, and many of 
the 'ultima of later generations (muta ‘akhkhimn) have considered as 
a “golden chain — sihilat al-dhahah" narration by Ahmad b, I Ian bid 
from al-Shafi'i from Malik — Nafi - Abd Allah b. Umar. Yet there 
is only one hadith with this isndd in the Mttsmtd of Ahmad b. l lanbal, 
despite its voluminous content; but it is said that the hadith in question 
actually consists of four ahddith, which the Imam has brought together 
under one isndd , 1 

Hasan hadith is defined as a hadith that falls between the Sahth 
and Da'iji and although its narrators are known for truthfulness, they 
have not attained the highest degree of reliability and prominence. 8 
When the transmitters of hadith have, in other words, reached the 
highest degree of reliability on grounds of ‘ addla , accuracy and 
rerentiveness, the hadith is ranked as Sahib. Should there be any point 
of weakness in the records of the transmitters, especially with reference 
to retention (al-dabt) and accuracy, the hadith is likely to be classified 
as Hasan. The transmitter of Hasan, in other words, qualifies as 'ad! 
and the hadith is clear of hidden defect {'ilia) and outlandish content 
(shudhudh), but there is some doubt on grounds o I accuracy and daht. 
The daht of a transmitter is usually tested and evaluated by comparing 
the reporrs of a particular transmitter with similar reports by oilier 
more reliable transmitters. When there is substantial correspondence, 
the daht of the transmitter under review is established, but if there is 
wide discrepancy in the accuracy of his reports the person is likely 
to fail the test of accuracy on the ground of daht. Retention {daht) is 
also of two kinds, one of which is retention bv memory (daht al-sadr) 
and the other through documentation (daht al-kitdb)- Both of them 
are valid and daht through accurate documentation may under the 
present circumstances be said to be the principal form of daht. This 
is because ilu volume anil scope of hadith have grown so much that 

dahf \\ it l» mi dot lias almost become unfeasible. Abu K Isa al 

I I hi , the ainlmr of Sumn ai Tirmulht ■ ml io I uve introduced 

this in let 1 median utnimiv ol Hasan bn the iimt lime, as no mu* else 
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seems to have used it before then. A Hasan hadith may be elevated to 
the level of Sahih if it is endorsed by anoiher hadith with a stronger 
ismuf in which case it would he called Hasan li-gkaynh, that is, Hasan 
because of that (extraneous) evidence. This is in contradistinction to 
Hasan li-dhdtih , which is Hasan for its own sake. As noted above, this 
dual classification of li-dhdtih and li-ghayrih also obtains on similar 
grounds for Sahih and Da ‘if. 

Hasan is an intermediate category between Sahih and Dafftim] it 
seems that most of the uUima of hadith did not even recognise it as 
a separate category for some time. It seems that until it was generally 
recognised as a separate category, Hasan was generally subsumed under 
Sahih. This is implied in the nomenclature of al-Tirmidhi’s hook as 
al-Jamf ad- Sahih despite the fact that it contained Hasan hadith which 
the author himself had acknowledged. In earlier times, inconsistency 
of terms existed even with regard to Sahih which writers and hadith 
scholars have variously identified as al-jayyid (very good), al-qawi 
(strong), aNhdbif (well-established, proven). The Imams al-Shafi'l, 
Ahmad b. Hanbal and al-Tirmidhi sometimes even used phrases such 
as has an juyyuf qjmad al-asdmd and the likeA 

A Da ^/'hadith is generally defined as one which fails to qualify the 
conditions of Sahih and Hasan. More specifically a hadith is classified 
weak or Da'if if its narrators include a person or persons of lower 
grades than those accepted for Hasan on a scale of gradation that 
appears in our discussion of al-jarh nm 'l-ta \lil in chapter eight above. 
The weakness in Da' if may be in the ismid or in the text (main) or in 
both. There are many varieties of Da'if; Mursal is one of them, and it 
is hadith with a broken link in its isntld at the level of a Companion, 
A Follower (tdhi'i) has, in other words, reported it directly from 
the Prophet, The leading Imams, Abu Hanifa, Malik and Shaft i, 
have accepted the Mursal, not only of the Companion, in which one 
Companion might have reported a hadith from a fellow Companion 
and not directly from the Prophet, but also of prominent scholars of 
the tdbfun such as Sa id Ibn al-Musayyib, Qatada, and al-Zuhri. Imam 
Shafi'i has also accepted Mursal if it was supported by another hadith 
w ith an unbroken isndd, or when it was in harmony with the precedent 
of the Companions and also when the it lama' generally accepted it. 
The l lumifis, who accept Mursal ol ihe first three generations, have 


justified their stance by saying that when an upright and learned person 
is convinced about the truth and reliability of a hadith, he tends to link 
it directly to the Prophet, saying that the Prophet said such and such. 
Imam Ahmad Ibn Hanbal does not rely on Mursai and the majority of 
iiiamd 1 of hadith and jurisprudence are of the view that acting upon the 
Mursai is not obligatory- Both al-Bukhart and Muslim, however, oonlain 
the Mursai of Companions. It is noted, for instance, that much of the 
hadith narrated by Ibn "Abbas falls under this category, due mainly 
to his young age: he was only thirteen at the time of the Prophet’s 
demise, and has evidently narrated hadith which he had subsequently 
learned from fellow Companions . 1 ' 1 The ‘ulama 1 have generally accepted 
Mursai of the Companions, which is somewhat different from Mursai 
proper, since the latter involves direct report by a Follower or Labi 1 '!. 
In Mursai of the Companion {Mursai at-Sahabi), the Companion often 
reports a hadith from the Prophet without having actually heard it 
from the Prophet but heard it from another Companion and attributes 
the hadith directly to the Prophet. This may be due to the lower age 
of the Companion in question or due to his belated embrace of Islam; 
in either case it is not considered a serious weakness in the hadith. 
Al-SuyutI has stated that “the two Sahlh collections (at-Sahlhayan) 
contain countless numbers of Mursai al-Sahahl^ for most of what they 
have reported is from other Companions and they are all deemed to be 
upright.”" The younger Companions have often reported hadith from 
the senior Companions and when they have reported hadith from the 
Followers, they have usually explained why. Mursai of the Companion 
is generally held to be as good as a muttasil y or connected hadith. 
This is because the missing link therein is, in all probability, another 
and probably a more senior Companion and that is not a serious 
defect although some have expressed reservations on this point as it 
is possible, although not very likely, that the Companion has actually 
relied on a Follower (t ain't). 

Mursai is also sub-divided into several types beginning with the 
Mursai of a Companion who has seen the Prophet, as noted above, 
but liis direct hearing of hadith from the Prophet is not proven. This 
i . followed by \\ until of the Followci (lulu t) who embraced Islam 
while llu Prophet w;r. alive but did not actually meet t he Prophet. 
I'his i. also known a*, nudhiulram sm h as Sa'd U lyjta ttFShuybiini, 
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Suwayd b. Ghafla and others; twenty of them have been mentioned 
altogether. Then comes the Mursal of prominent tahi'i such as Sa 'id 
Ibn al-Musayyib and 'Ubavd Allah b. ‘Adi b. al-Khivar. Many have 
considered this as the principal variety of Mursal; this being a hadlth 
that; a leading Follower has attributed to the Prophet. And lastly Mur sal 
of the minor figures among the Followers such as Qatada, Hamid al- 
Tawil, Ibn Shihab aUZuhil, Yahya b. Sa id al-Ansari and others. One 
who has heard from the Prophet when a disbeliever and then embraced 
Islam after the Prophet’s demise is a t ain't and there is no disagreement 
on this. 

Only the Mursal of Companions is generally accepted, but the 
other types of Mursal are not. Even with regard to the Alursal of 
Companions, some scholars, such as Abu Ishaq ulTsfara’ini have 
expressed reservations by saying that unless ii becomes known that 
the Companion in question has heard it from the Prophet or a 
fellow Companion, it is possible he may have received it from a non- 
Companion, that is a Follower, in which case it becomes unreliable. It 
has, however, been said in response that the case where a Companion 
might transmit hadlth from a labt'l is rather unlikeh and rare, and the 
Mursal of a Companion most likely refers to another Companion. 1 ' Al- 
Nawawl has been quoted to have said that “the Mursal hadlth is a weak 
hadith according to the vast majority of hadlth scholars, al-Shafii, 
and most of the juqaluf and jurisprudents of usuf."'* This is because 
of ignorance of the condition of the missing link which may possibly 
be weak or may be a person other than a Companion even when it is 
known that the transmitter in question is one who only narrated hadith 
from reliable persons. 

Munqati ‘ is another type of Da 'if This Is a hadith in which there 
is a broken link in the isndd somewhere below the level of Companion 
or that it consists of a link that is ambiguous and vague. A hypothetical 
example of this might be when it is said that Malik reported from 
Ibn 'Umar, or that l a man’ reported from Ibn ‘Umar, This is because 
Malik has not seen Abd Allah Ibn Umar and there must have been 
an intervening link, which is unknown, although one might guess that 
it was Nafi\ but that guess is of no value. But if that link is clearly 
identified to be Nafi', then it would be one of the strongest chains of 
hndd, which is known, among the nlumti ' of hadith, as t he Golden 


Chain, Munqati is also a general term, especially to ilie a lama’ of mill 
al-jiqh who tend to apply it to any hadith with a broken isndd. 

Mu 1 da i is another variety of Da if in which the chain of isndd 
consists of two broken links, one after the other. When it is said, for 
example, that Shaft l i reported from I bn Umar, rhe link jumps over 
two generations consisting possibly of Malik and Nafi'. This is even 
worse than Munqati 1 simply because two links are missing in the isnaiL 
An example of Ain 'dal is the hadith that Imam Malik has reported 
from Abu Hurayra that the Prophet, peace be on him, said “a slave 
is entitled to food and clothes in a decent manner, anil may not be 
asked to do work that is beyond his capacity” {Al-Muwalta \ Kitiib 
t il-hti'dhm , bdb al-amr bi'l-rifq bt 1-mamiuk). 

. La (. aKj V 3 AlijjuiSj A ^ * L, 

This is a Mu' dal as Imam Malik narrated it directly from Abu 
Hurayra, but it has elsewhere been reported as a Mutlapi (connected) 
hadith wherein Malik reported it from Muhammad b. \Ajlan, from 
his father from Abu Hurayra {al-Hakim al-Nisaburi, Marifal ' U I dm 
ad- Hadith, p, 37). 

Mat rub, or abandoned, is yet another variation of Da'if wherein 
the isndd consists of a transmitter who is suspected of lying, he it 
concerning the hadith of the Prophet or lying in any other context. 
An example of Mairuk is the hadith of al-Jarud b. Yazkl a I Nisaburi, 
from Bahz from bis father, from his grandfather that the Prophet said 
“when anyone tells his wife: you are divorced as from next year, God 
willing, it is of no effect.” 

Llua. 7/li aJj) pLi £j|l Aikii jjlLL h^lji I ij 

This is a HainU’ hadith as al-Jarud is suspected o flying and mam 
scholars, including al-Dhahabi, have identified him as such, 

Alaqlub (reversed) is also a weak hadith and it consists of a reverse 
order of reading in its isndd or its text. An example of reversal in the 
text is the hadith of Ybu Hurayra which both al -Bukhari and Muslim 
have recorded that the Prophet, peace he on him, said “what [ have 
prohibited to you avoid it, and what I have commanded you to do 
- do it lo i In extent of ynm ahilii j ” 
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Al-Tabarani has reported this hadith from Abu Hurayra in the 
reverse order, which brings the latter portion of the hadith first so 
as to read “what i have commanded you to do - do it Reversal 
in the isnddy on the other hand, may involve the whole of the isnud, 
such as attaching the imdd of' One hadith to another hadith, or it may 
involve reversal in names, such as Murra b. Kab, when rendered as 
Ka'b b. Murra. 

ADMudraj (inserted) is another variety of Da' if which consists of 
inadvertently inserting the speech of a Companion, a Follower, nr a 
hadith transmitter into the text or maid of the hadith of the Prophet. 
Insertion in the text may occur at the beginning, middle, or end of the 
text. An example of insertion at the end is the hadith reported by \Abd 
Allah h. Mas'ud who said that the Prophet, peace be on him, took him 
by his hand and taught him the t ash ah hud and said; “say; al-tahiyyalu 
li-Alidhi was-Sahtpatu, then the t mhahhud , and said when you have 
cited this you have completed your sul&h\ if you wish to stand up (and 
go) stand, or sit if you wish” 
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A i -Hakim al-Nisaburi wrote concerning this hadith that the 
latter portion of it (i.e. when you have cited this ...) is Abd Allah b. 
Mas 'ud's own statement which rhe narrator has mistakenly added to 
the hadith. 14 

Aiunkar , which is another variety of Da If is a hadith whose 
narrator cannot be confirmed to have fulfilled the prerequisites of 
'addict and retentive ness of memory and his hadith is also contrary to 
one narrated by a more reliable narrator on the same subject, Munkar 
is similar to skddhdh with one difference, which is that in skddhdh the 
hadith of a reliable narrator is contrary to one reported by many reliable 
narrators whereas reliability of the narrator of Munkar is doubtful. 

Mudtarib (confounded) is also another variety of Da 'if, and it 
refers to a hadith the contents of which are inconsistent with a number 
of other ahadith, none of which can be preferred over the others, 1 * The 
confusion sometimes originates in conflicting reports from the same 
narrator. An example of this is the hadith of Anas b. Malik who said that 
he prayed behind rhe Prophet, as well as Abu llakr and l fthmiin, and 


heard them opening the salah directly with the Sura al-Fatiha without 
citing; the bismalst first. Elsewhere it has been reported from Anas that 
Anas was questioned concerning the basmala where he said that he 
had not known anything on this from the Prophet. Sometimes the 
confusion relates to a portion of the isnad such as when two narrators 
report a hadith with the same isnad but they differ with regard to 
one link therein* An example of the Mudianb occurs in the main of 
the following two hadith s, both of which are supported by acceptable 
i sudds. Fatima ht. Qays said that the Prophet was asked concerning the 
zakdh and he said: “property is liable to rights other than the zakah " 
The same hadith has been reported in conflicting words wherein it is 
staled (hat “property is liable to no rights other than zakdh" 

3^ cW' ^ 


Neither of these can he preferred, nor can they be reconciled, 
hence a M udtarib . ib Sometimes the confusion arises when the same 
hadith is reported as a Mur sal by one and as Mutlasil by another. It 
may be possible to ascertain grounds by which one of the hadiths in 
question is given preference whereas this may not be feasible if the 
two reports are about equal in all respects and the confusion would 
therefore remain unresolved, 17 

Da if has once again been divided into two types, namely Da If 
acting on which is not objectionable and this resembles the Hasan in 
the terminology of al-Tirmidhi. The second type of Da ‘if is that which 
is totally spurious, acting on which is not recommended, hut ihere is 
some difference of opinion on this. 

The 'ulama' have held three different views with regard to acting 
on Dfif hadith. The first view is that it is of absolutely no value and 
should not be followed whether in reference to moral virtues {/add 7 / 
nhi nuiipadz) or to legal rules (akkafn). This is the view of the leading 
ulamd\ including ah-Bukhan and Muslim, Yahva b, Ma ‘in, Abu Baknl 
Ibn a!- Arab! and that of the '/ah in school, The proponents of this 
\ lew have refei red to the QurYmic directive m “take not a stand over 
something which you do not know'” (allsnV, I7:3fi). 
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Since Da 'i/Tails to impart positive knowledge, it does not provide 
an adequate basis on which to determine a ruling ot'SharVd. It is better 
to act, in such cases, an the basis of personal reason (m y) rather than 
a weak hadith. 

The second view validates Da if hadith generally and considers 
that acting upon a weak hadith is preferable to acting on personal 
opinion and ray. Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal and Abu Dawud al-Sijisranl, 
among others, are associated with this view, but they rank such hadith 
below th tfatwd of Companion, It is noted, however, that the distinction 
between Da ff and Sahib may not have been so eJear-cut in Imam I bn 
Hanbal’s time, and it seems likely that Imam Ahmad counted the Hasan 
us a variety of Da 'if The Da 'if must, however, fulfil three conditions, 
one of which is that the weakness in it is slight and not dominant, and 
there is consensus on this. The second is that it is in harmony with the 
accepted norms and principles of Islam and there is nothing strange 
in it. Thirdly, it is not made the basis of belief as the possibility is not 
overruled that it may not be genuine. IS 

The third view which is preferred by the fuqakd' and many ulamd' 
of hadith has it that a Du V hadith may be followed in moral virtues 
but not in legal injunctions [ahkdm\ provided that it fulfils certain 
conditions, namely that none ofits narrators arc implicated in lying and 
distortion of hadith, nor known as matruk al-kadith, that its message is 
in conformity with the valid norms and principles of Islam, and that 
acting on it is not accompanied by dogmatic belief. 

Ibn al-Salah al-ShahrazQri (d. 643 H) advises that whenever one 
speaks of a Daff hadith, one should identify it as such and also specify 
if the weakness is only in the transmission {daff al-isnM). For it is 
possible that another chain of transmission may be found concerning 
the same hadith that is free of defect and would help to strengthen the 
im&d and elevate the hadith to the rank of Sahtk. Ibn al-Salah further 
advised that when one recites or transmits a /A/ hy hadith without its 
isnddy one should avoid saying that “the Prophet, peace be on him, 
said such and such 5 ' in a definite tone of voice but should say instead 
that “it is reported from the Prophet, peace be on him,” or that a 
hadith in such and such terms has been transmitted to us and so forth. 
Ibn al-Salah has, moreover, noted the tendency among the scholars of 
hadith ihat they lend to ignore weakness in I he mild of tyuff a/itidlth 


when they refer to such a hadith in the context of moral virtues and 
encouragement {al-targhih wa 7 tarhlb), narratives and preaching outside 
the scope of the akhdm. It is then recommended that one should not 
confuse the Da'tf with the Sahib hadith and should clearly identify 
them for what they are, 1 * 

Ibn al-Salah has also stated: “when they say that this hadith is 
Sahlh " it means that it has a continuous timid and a text that is free 
of defects and, as such, it fulfils all the requirements of a Sahib hadith, 
but it does not necessarily mean that it is true and authentic as a matter 
of certainty. For even in the Sahib category there are a hadith that are 
narrated by one upright narrator, and as such, the possibility of error 
and forgetfulness cannot be eliminated altogether. But for practical 
purposes this possibility is not given much attention in that a Sahlh 
hadith does provide a valid basis of judgement and acting on it becomes 
obligatory. In a similar vein when "they say concerning a hadith that 
it is not Sahlh ghayr Sahib" it does not mean decisively that it is a 
lie, for it is still possible that it is a true hadith but has failed to have 
a valid hnad that fulfils all of its necessary requirements . 20 Sometimes 
hadith scholars use the expression Sahlh al-imad (sound of isnad) with 
regard to a Sahlh hadith, which implies doubt in the accuracy of the 
text thereof. Another expression that is sometimes used is that a hadith 
expert may identify a hadith as asakh shay ’ Ji'l-bdb {the best that there 
is on the subject). This expression does not imply that the hadith is 
Sahlh, let alone the best of Sahlh ; it may indeed mean that the hadith 
is weak, or that it is the least weak of the akddlth on the subject and 
that no stronger hadith is available on that matter. 2 ' 

The c ultima 1 are not entirely consistent in their evaluation of 
hadith into the Sahlh category for reasons that relate both to the 
requirements of Sahlh as well as qualifying or disqualifying certain 
individuals as upright and retentive. The first level of disagreement 
( ikhliidj) concerns the minimum requirements of isndd, Whereas some 
'tdamd' have stipulated for a Sahlh hadirh that it should qualify as a 
Izlz, which effectively means that it should have two separate isndds. 
Others have accepted into Sahlh hadith which falls under the category 
<>f (,'htnib Thi! List v ' I.Mihih which is supported h\ a single narrator 
in .11 least some pari ol its chain of imad, There thus arises a certain 
amoum of ti'hftJaf ns to vvlu ihei <me in both ol ' t. i and ilhanh. 
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or only one hut not the other is accepted into the category of Sahib. 
This might explain the dual characterisation by al-Tirmidhi of some 
ak&dith as Sahih Chari/?, Disagreement could also arise over individual 
transmitters and ahadith as to whether a particular transmitter, 
or hadith, as the case may be, has fulfilled all or only some of the 
requirements of Sahih, with the consequence that the same hadlth is 
evaluated by some < ulamd ' as Sahih whereas others may have placed 
it under Hasan, Moreover, al-Tirmidhi has identified certain ahadith 
with the somewhat unusual terminology of “ Hadith Hasan Sithih'\ 
This has given rise to much debate among the scholars of hadlth. What 
it simply means, however, is that the hadlth is supported by two isndds, 
one of which qualifies it as Sahih and the other as Hasan, or else that 
there is only one isndd for the hadlth which is considered as Hasan bv 
some and Sahih by others." 

There is a tendency among the 'ulamd' of hadlth, when classifying 
a hadith under a certain category, whether Sahih , Hasan ^ or Da'if to 
speak in a language that often amounts to a probability such that does 
not overrule the possibility of a remaining doubt. In their classification 
of hadlth, the ultima' often draw the conclusion that this or that hadith 
has fulfilled the requirements of Sahib, or that its text has fulfilled 
these requirements. This manner of expression usually conveys some 
hesitation and differs from unqualified expressions that describe a 
hadith to be authentic beyond all doubt. 21 

As already noted. Da l tf is not a monolithic category but consists of 
degrees of weakness in both the text and the isndd, Hadith experts have, 
in this connection, discussed the classes of weak narrators and have 
written monographic works on the subject. The very title, for example, 
of Muhammad Ibn Hibban al-Bustfs (d. 354 H) work, Al-Majruhin 
min aSMukaddithin ma l-Duafa* tnn '(-Matnikln is indicative of this. 
Weakness can be attributed to character, to memory, and ignorance, 
etc., of the narrator and also to various aspects of the hadith itself. 

Just as the ulamd' were able to identify the most reliable isndd 
and its component names of transmitters, they have also identified 
and publicised the most spurious and unreliable isndd s in conjunction 
usually with the leading Companions or in reference to particular 
localities. The most spurious isndd (a whd l-asumd) with reference to 
Abu Bakr al Sidduj is thus noted ro consist of $ttdnqa b. Mfls£ al- 
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Duqiqi, from Farqad ai-Subkhi, from Murra aUTayyib from Abu 
Bakr al-Siddiq. The weakest isnad with reference to 'A'isha Siddiqa is 
al-Hiirith b. Shibl from Unim al-Nu nian al-Kindiyya from Wish a. 
With reference to I bn Abbas the most spurious isnad is al-Suddi al- 
Saghir Muhammad b. Marwan, from ai-Kalbi, from Abu Salih, from 
Ibn 'Abbas. Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani has called this a “string of lies 
- sihitai al-kadhib '1'he weakest of all isnads concerning All b. A hi 
Tiilib is 'Amr b. Shimr, from Jabir al-Ju fl, from Harit h a I- A war, 
from 'All. Similar information has been compiled concerning Abu 
Uurayra and others, as well as concerning transmitters from various 
places such as the Yemen, Egypt, al-Sham and Kufa, etc. The weakest 
of the Yemenite isnad is thus said to be Ja'far b. 'Umar al- Adam, 
from al-Hakam b. A ban, from Tkrama from Ibn c Abbas. Hadith that 
is transmitted through any of these so-called black-listed channels is 
classified as Matruk (abandoned). 

The dtlamii' have often declared a hadith as Da'if even when only 
one link in its chain of isnad is known to be unreliable; for example, 
the hadith that "one who performs six units of {supererogatory) 
prayers after the (obligatory) Maghrib prayer without engaging in 
conversation in between would have earned the equivalent of twelve 
years of worship.” 

The isnad of this hadith consists of Umar b. Rashid, from Yahya 
b. Kuthir, from Abu Salama, from Abu Hurayra, from the Prophet. 
The leading ’ulamd’ of hadith, including Ahmad b. Hanbal, Ynby.t 
b. Ma in, Daraqutm, al-Bukhari and tbn IJibban have all declared 
Umar b. Rashid as unreliable anti weak, as one whose report counis 
for nothing, and so forth. The hadith is t hus identified as Du if 'bceau$< 
of Umar b. Rashid.* 

Many prominent contemporary ultima' including Ahmad 
Muhammad Shakir, NasiraUOin al- \lbani, Yusuf al-Qnradawi, \|j.ij 
al khaiib and ManmV al-Quttin have advocated the view that the 
l)a '(/'should be abandoned altogether. I too believe i hut \ rrsnieiivi 
approach to the admissibility c»l weak had H h is saler and in matci 
harmony with the objective oi prt m rung the puiitv ol liulnl 'lb mix 

the weak with ih< genn al corpufl of valid hadith is likely to undci i 

tlu i tvdtbiiiM at tin loiii i and u lioolil In avoid* d Mir. m.i\ al .n In 
said gcncrallv legaidless ol tlu Milijtri nuittei ol Imdilli, wheiber u 
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relates to moral virtue {facia it), encouragement and warning (af-targhlh 
wal-tarhib)) or the legal rules {ahkam) of Shaft a. 

According to the general rule, the overall acceptability of a hadith 
is determined on the weakest element in its proof. Thus the presence 
of a single weak narrator in an otherwise sound isnad would weaken the 
hadith and take it out of the Ssiinh category altogether A weak hadith 
does not constitute a Shati proof (hujja) and is therefore rejected. 2 * It 
will be noted, however, that The clear cases of rejection have already 
been largely identified and a hadith that is so rejected is labelled either 
as Muir ilk (also known as Mutmh) and MawdCt. A hadith in the Duff 
category is not always of this type and one finds varying shades of 
weaknesses. 'Ib evaluate these, the rules of impugnment and validation 
{al-jarh mi 7 ta dll) are employed. The \tlama are inclined to be brief on 
validation {ta dll) but more specific on impugnment (Jarh). 'The tendency 
here is conveyed in the Arabic phrase ai-ijmdt ira 'l-tafsil ft'i- 

tajrth (brevity on validation but elaboration on impugnment). When a 
narrator is declared as trustworthy and W/, one usually does not find 
much elaboration of the grounds of such assessment, hence litlle detail 
as to whether the person in question was regular in the performance of 
prayer in congregation, fasting, etc. This is partly because the grounds of 
ta'cftt can be numerous and cumbersome to itemise. But when it comes 
to impugnment, the nature and ground of the defect in the narrator, 
such as inaccuracy in reporting, confusion, defect of memory, distortion 
and lying, etc., are specified. Even here, it may be added, the tendency 
is to avoid unnecessary detail, for it is often deemed sufficient to specify 
a single defect in order to impugn the probity of a narrator, and this 
is what the 'ultima were inclined to do. This attitude may be further 
explained by saving that impugnment partakes in necessity (da rum) and 
invokes in turn the legal maxim that '‘necessity must be measured by its 
true proportions” {al-dafuratu tuqaddaru bi-qadarihd). This restrictive 
approach toward impugnment has often had the result that there is 
no need to mention two or three reasons to impugn someone if one is 
enough to achieve the same result. 27 

Hadith has also been classified under several other categories 
which may, in turn, fall under any of the three classes of Sahlf Hasan 
and Qitlf or that its relevance to any of these may not he sell-evident. 
This is the subject that is taken op jicm 


1 1 6 ] Hadith Classification II 

Marju\ Mawquf, Muttasil, Aluqtu ( Mu 'an in, 
Mu'annan and Mu'altaq 


THIS classification is predicated on the question as to who 
has actualh uttered the hadith, or to whom mav it be attributed. The 
terms that arc used for this classification are also descriptive of their 
purpose and consist of characterisations and adjectives (sifat) that help 
a better understanding of hadith, which are, however, not indicati ve of 
its placement on the three-point scale of SahVi - Hasan - Da 't/I The 
classification we are about to review, in other words, does not look into 
the inner strength or weakness of hadilh but merely seeks to identify 
its origin and the likelihood or otherwise of it originating from the 
Prophet himself. There are several of these classifications, of which 
we only review the salient ones as follows. 

Alarjti ' (Elevated) and Mawquf (Suspended) 

The underlying idea of this classification is that a hadith may sometimes 
consist of the statement or conduct of one or more Companions, which 
is then elevated and attributed to the Prophet himself; due to a strong, 
even irrebuttable, assumption that no one else could have validated it 
in i he first place, even though a direct saying of the Prophet on it is 
not available on record. Phis procedure of elevating the saying of a 
(Companion and its attribution directly to the Prophet is called raf 
(» Irvanmi) and the hadith is then identified as elevated (Marfu^). For 
without this explanation. all hadith arc presumed to be originating 
I rum the Prophet and would all he considered Vf atjii\ in which case 
iln o would ! ■ mam no hath, hn tin clav.ifii alum A \ I nj'u ' hadilh 
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stands in contradistinction with Mawquf (suspended); the latter refers 
to a hadith that stops at the level of the Companion and does not reach 
the Prophet himself. This is because the Companion has not attributed 
it to the Prophet nor is the subject such that an attribution of that kind 
could be taken for granted. 

Marjii ' is a wide-ranging concept, much wider, one might say, 
than the Mawq$f % presumably because the underlying notion in all 
hadith is that they must originate in one way or another in the person 
of the Prophet. Since this is a focal point of reference in all hadith, 
the concept of Mar fit 1 becomes a wide-ranging one and tends to arise 
in reference to all hadith whose attribution to the Prophet is not self- 
evident and yet the subject is such that could not have escaped the 
attention of the Prophet. 

Marfu' may consist of a saying, act or tacit approval and it may 
likewise be a continuous (multasif) hadith, or ghayr mu It ait f that is, 
had it )i with a broken imdd y which might include a Mur sal. The subject 
matter of Mtirfu is such that it could only have been said or acted by 
the Prophet or that his approval can be taken for granted over it. The 
narrator may be a Companion, which would normally be the case, or 
it may be someone else, and often the narrator himself identities it as 
Marjii 1 T he subject matter of hadith often gives a better indication of it 
being a Marfa hadith, When a Companion says something concerning 
the text of the Qur’an or the occasion of its revelation and the matter 
is such that he could not have said it entirely of his own opinion, it is 
classified as Marjii 1 . According to an alternative definition, attributed 
to al-Baghdadi, Mar fit' consists of what a Companion has reported 
concerning a saying, act, tacit approval, or a personal attribute of the 
Prophet. The origin, in other words, is the Prophet, and the Companion 
also attributes it to the Prophet.' This would preclude Mur sal from 
the purview of Marfa*. Ibn al-Salah has added that according to this 
definition, Marfa' is identical with multasif that is, hadith with a 
continuous isnadr Phis would also mean that Marfu 1 does not include 
a discontinued, or ghayr multasif hadith. 

When the saying of a Companion contains a reference such as 
“we were commanded to do such and such, or were forbidden from 
such and such, or we used to do such and such,” this is usually 
classified under Marjii' if it is attributed to the Prophet and the matter 
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is such that could not have escaped the Prophet’s attention, provided 
also that it is attributed to the time of the Prophet, if the saying of the 
Companion is not so attributed to a general practice of the Companions 
or to the time of the Prophet, then it would fall under Mawquj. An 
example of the former is the saying of the Companion, al-Mughlra b. 
Shtfba, that “the Companions of the Messenger of God used to knock 
at hi.s door with their finger nails," 

Cijt' ,-d . — 1,» j A aV- aid dill Jj — uij l il -s, . ^il 

. jiUaVbj <uU 

Although this is not a Musnud (hadlth with a continuous undd 
all the way back to the Prophet), it is very likely, nevertheless, to 
have come to the knowledge of the Prophet. Mtirfu in this sense also 
includes the saying of a Companion concerning the personal attributes 
of l he Prophet. Another typical example of. I Utrfu' is the saying of the 
Companion, Jabir b. \Abd Allah, concerning the rituals of the regular 
prayer [sal&h): “we used to say takblr when we rose and tushth when 
we descended." 4 

. li^ ujj liljj lijj lj| US 

Thus it is very likely that the Prophet had known of this and 
authorised it himself Similarly the statement of Anas b. Malik falls 
under Marfu when he said that “Bilal was ordered to read the adhdn 
in even (numbers) and the iqdmu in odd’V 

Jjjjj (jl jfyl cDU ja it 

Mamquf '(suspended) is hadith that is attributed to the Companion; 
ii may consist of words, action or tacit approval, bur its imdd stops at 
that level and falls short of reaching the Prophet himself Vlawqtlfm ay 
have a continuous chain off mad up to the level of the Companion, in 
which cast it would be a connected \iawquf {al-Muwquf ahmamul). 
Should there be disruption m its imdd, however, it would he a 
disconnected W awquf[al- \iatyt}uj ghayr uiman'suf)." This distinction 
is also true of \ larfU in that a Mutju' may be either connected 
inimtasi!), oi disconnected (ghayr mutt a sit), Mawqftf also include 
suspended hadUh below the level of i In < iouipnnion, in which case 
tin n.m.itin would speeifv * \.u dv wluve the suspension occurred (e.g. 
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Mawquf upon Tawus, or ‘Ata’ or al-Zuhri). In the absence of such 
qualification, a Mawquf normally means suspended ar t he level of 
the Companion only. The jurists of Khurasan have drawn a parallel 
between Mawquf and Atkar as they equate the one with the other. A 
similar equation is drawn between Mar} i? c and K ha bar. The K utamd > 
of hadlth, on the other hand, tend to use Alhar as a general term that 
includes all of these. 

As for a commentary on the Qur'an that a Companion might 
have attempted, if it can be based on the opinion of the Companion, 
which he has also not attributed to the Prophet, it would fall under 
the Mawquf This also applies to commentaries that cannot be based 
on the personal opinion of the Companion, yet it is known that the 
Companion in question has been influenced by ihe aid ai-kitdb , 
especially the Jews, in advancing it. Thus the commentaries that 
some Companions have advanced with regard to the chapters of the 
Qur'an and the hidden mysteries of creation and stories of bygone 
Prophets that were based on hrd’Jliydi - these are all classified under 
Mawquf ’and further weakened if they sound contrary to reason anti 
their attribution to the Prophet is unlikely and remote. Even if they 
were known to have attempted such due to pious motives, this will 
not add to the credibility of their comments. Hut if the Companion 
is known to have avoided IsnVHiydt and says something which is not 
likely to be his own opinion, then tt would qualify as MarjYd. An 
example of this is the statement of the renowned Companion, ‘ Abd 
Allah b, Mas'ud, that “one who declares as true a sorcerer (ul-uihir) 
or one who forecasts the future by employing the fortune teller (ad 
kdhin), he denies what is revealed to the Prophet Muhammad, peace 
be on him." However, when a Companion advances an opinion that 
consists of his own thought and he does not attribute it to the Prophet 
either, it would be considered as his personal ijiihad which would not 
be binding on anyone, unless it is adopted by general consensus, in 
which case it would he binding. 

Included in the Mawquf are also the sayings of Followers (t abd un) 
such as “we w ere ordered to do such and such or were forbidden from 
such and such." This is also the case with regard to such statements 
of a tiibdl that in his time, or in earlier times “the Suntia was such and 
such," There is some disagreement u to whether some such statements 


would qualify as Marfu\ Mttrsal or Mawquf but ihe correcl position 
is that they are Mawquf An example of this is the saying of the tabi\ 
'Ubayd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah b. Urha that “according to Sunn a, the 
prayer leader on the day of Fitr and the day of (Kiel) al-Adkd is to 
sit on the pulpit and read the takbir seven times prior to the sermon 
(hhutba)F Al-Shafi l i, al-NawaWi, and al-Bavhaqi among others have 
held this to be Mawquf, although it is reported that initially al-Shati 'i 
had said it was Marfu but later changed his view over it and considered 
it to be Mawquf? 

As for the question whether Mawquf { of the Companion) is a 
weak hadith because its attribution to the Prophet is uncertain, it is 
suggested that there is weakness among (he Mawq&f and much of the 
hrdlliydt tend to creep into it, just as there is also sound and fair 
{Sahth and Hasan) in the Mawquf. Thus it ma\ be said that Mawquf 
qua .Mawquf is not necessarily all weak. This is true especially of that 
variety of Mawquf wherein the Companion does not speak of his own 
opinion and ra’y but of something that can be presumed to have been 
authorised by the Prophet. This type of Mawquf may even qualify as 
Sahlh or Hasan that can provide a valid proof and basis of judgement. 
What needs to be stated is that the rules of usul al-haditk , be it related 
to Sahih, Hasan, or Iff if should be applied to Mawquf in order to 
determine strength and weakness therein and not to dismiss it all 
simply because it is Mawquf* 


Malta si! (connected) and Aiaqtif (broken) 

1 iuHasil, or Maws ft l is defined as hadith with a continuous isnad in 
which every narrator has received the hadith from his immediate link 
above. The isnad may be continuous all the way back to the Prophet 
himself, in which case ir would also be Marfa' and Mutnad or it may 
reach up to the level of the Companion and thus qualify as a Mawquf 
VI kharibal Baghdadi has equated Muttasil with Musnad which would 
evidently confine the Mu! tup! to Marfu\ but this equation tends (o 
minimi to wh.ii Subhi ;il -Salih has described as the dominant usage 
f. "ItaliihtU a! is ft ' anil), h is, in oilier words, very likely that Muttasil 
would also he I hn/iV, bui nor always 'The equation is somewhat similar 
ut ,il |ia i du hid i ’ . ill hn ' qu.uimi which In dn u bciwecn Uttrsaf and 
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Mtmqd p'\ This too contemplates the most likely situation which may 
not always be the case, IJ Jbn a! -Sal ah has also noted that the Muttasi! 
may include not only the MarfTd but also the Mawquf hadith. 

As for the question whether the saying of the Followers {tdbi'un) 
which are transmitted through a continuous tsnad can also be included 
under Muttasil - it is suggested that Muttasi! in its unqualified usage 
does not include this, but the term MuttapI may be used if it is 
qualified with the name of the tdbi'i in question. Thus it may be said 
that “this is Mntlasil up to Sa 'id h. al-Musayyib,'’ otherwise it would 
be classified as Maqtii' . Ibn al-Saiah prefers to confine Muttasi / to 
M&rfu c and Mawquf only. 1 " 

And lastly Maqlti c is a hadith that is suspended at the level of 
a leading figure among the Followers {tdbi'un) such as Sa‘id b. al- 
Musayyib, Ibrahim b. Yazid al-Nakha 1 (d. 96), Masruq b. al-Ajda' 
(d. 62), Hasan al-Basri (d. Ill) and others. 11 This is different from 
Munqati\ which is elsewhere explained under the general category of 
Da '\f although it is said that al-Shafi 'i and also al-Tabarani have used 
the two interchangeably. This was, however, as al-Suyutt explained, 
before the terminology was firmly established. 12 Maqtu may also 
consist of saying, action or tacit approval that is attributed to a ulinl. 
Imam Abu Hanlfa considers it weak, so much so that it fails to provide 
a valid basis of judgement, and he prefers acting on analogy (qiyds) over 
Magtu\ It is said that only the Maqtu which is attributed to leading 
figures among the Followers who met with the leading Companions 
may he taken as evidence. The leading Followers include Sahd b. al- 
Musayyib, al-Sha'bi, al-Nakha \ and Masruq, 


Mu W? in (from from), Mu ’annan (that that), and Mu allaq 
(hanging) 

Mu' an in is hadith with an mmd in which “so and so narrates from 
so and so (i x.juldn an fiildnf 1 is used without actually specifying the 
manner of its reception between the two links whether by direct hearing 
or other methods. The mmd of such hadith is considered unbroken 
and continuous {muttasil), nevertheless, if it fulfils the following three 
conditions: firstly that the narrator is an upright person Cad!), secondly 
that he actually mei with his ini median- source, ami lastly that the 


hadith is clear of iadUs, ll T\i^ mere possibility of a meeting between the 
narrator and his source is not enough to fulfil these requirements. 

Millin' in is very frequent in both al- Bukhari and Muslim and most 
other collections of hadith, but compared to al-Bukhari, it is more 
frequent in Muslim for the simple reason that Muslim did not require 
that his narrators should have actually met one another. Muslim went 
on record to explain his position on this in the introduction to his 

Sahih Muslim and how he omitted the condition of actual encounter 

• ■ ■ 

despite the fact that many of his senior colleagues and predecessors, 
including al-Bukhari and ‘All al-Madini had stipulated and applied 
it. Muslim maintained instead that narration by way of 'an ana and 
mu 'an' in is normal and must be held to mean that the narrator has 
actually heard his teacher if they are contemporaries and trustworthy 
individuals. 14 

Many of the leading utumd' of hadith have expressed reservations 
over Muslim’s position on this. Thus according to Ibn al-Salah “what 
Muslim has said is debatable. It is also noted that Muslim actually went 
against the leading Imams of hadith, namely All b. al-Madin! and al- 
Bukhari on this.” 1 ’ Tbn al-Salah is not alone as many others have held 
similar views, some of whom have actually equated Midaniu hadith 
to Mur sal, which the} do not consider to amount to valid evidence 
unless it is proven to be muiUtsil. It is thus stated, and rightly so, that 
in the event where direct hearing (santd*) is established between the 
narrator and his teacher or, the use of words whether in the form 
of Mu an 1 in or other similar expressions should matter little and the 
hadith that is consequently reported will be considered as Muttasil, 
This can also be said if the narrator and his shaykh are known to 
have actually met, provided that there is no ambiguity and tadlis is 
overruled."’ Subhi al-Salih has referred to lbn Hajar al-\Asqalanfs view 
on this and considered it authoritative. Al- f Asqalani has distinguished 
the following three different positions concerning WViww: Firstly, that 

I an ( ana is normally equivalent to haddatkana (so and so spoke to us) 
and akhhuranii (so and so informed us); secondly, that it does not 
imply these when uttered by a tuudallis (concealer); and thirdly, that 

I I is equivalent to ukhlmranii that is used to imply gram of permission 

■a). There is continuity ( tUisal) in all of these but some fall short of 
direct he; hr imu) whit h is tht most reliable method of reception 
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and transmission. 17 Mtfan'in is thus considered a Mu trust! (connected) 
hadith unless there is evidence to suggest that this is not the case. 

Similar doubts have been voiced concerning the Mu' Annan, This 
is a hadith with an muld wherein the particle (that) occurs and 
tends to introduce an element of ambiguity as to the actual method of 
communication between the narrator and his immediate source, l or 
example “so and so narrated ro us that so and so said’ 1 {haddathand 
fuldn anna fuldntm ytiquL..). Imam Malik has considered this to be 
equivalent to Mtfatdm. Thus when the narrator says u 'an fuldn" (from 
so and so) or "anna julanan quia" (that so and so said) - the two phrases 
arc about the same. According to Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Harun al-Bardijt, 
a scholar from Azerbaijan, the Mu'annon is different from Mtdanm 
as the former implies discontinuity {mqita ) unless direct hearing is 
proven with regard to the hadith in question, even if it be through 
a different source. Al-Suyuti who has referred to al Bat'd! ji then 
concluded that the correct position is what Imam Malik has held in 
that an is equivalent to \tn and both imply continuity {it lisa [) provided 
that actual meeting (al-liqd') has occurred and the hadith is dear of 
tadils , in which case both indicate direct hearing (samd 1 ). It is then 
stated that in cases where isndd reaches a Companion, it matters little 
whether the Companion uses one or the other of these expressions, 
or any equivalent thereof - all would indicate ittisdl. Thus when a 
Companion narrates in such words “the Prophet, peace be on him, 
said - quia Rasul Allah f or Ll annu Rasul Allah qataf or “ l an Rasul 
Allah annahu qdiaf or iv samftu Rasul Allah armahu yuquF - all of 
these are equivalent expressions. Bin then again, it is said that this is 
the privilege of the Companions. So the debate continues, but even 
so the general position that is stated by Imam Malik, I bn al-Salah, ai- 
Suyuti and others still remains. 18 1 do not, however, propose to engage 
in further detail here due to the subtleties of Arabic expressions. 

The Mu'alhtq (lit. hung) is a hadith in which one or more links 
arc omitted from the beginning of isndd at the lower end, or any other 
part thereof. Sometimes the entire isndd is omitted where the person 
quoting a hadith simply says “the Prophet, peace be on him, said ...,” 
or when it is said in reference to a Companion that “Ibn Abbas said 
such and such” or “Abu Murayra narrated such and such, 11 or “Sa id 
b, a! Musavvtb said while quoting Abu Hurayra 
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This manner of reference to hadith became increasingly widespread 
after the documentation of the bulk of hadith and proliferation of 
scholarly writings on it. Writers often did not mention the whole of the 
isndd but merely referred to the two ends of its chain of transmission 
such as “al-Bukhari reported on the authority of Abu Bakr ,T or similar 
other expressions that merely attempted to identify the isndd without 
giving any of its details. Works compiled after the fourth century hijra, 
such as al-Khatib al-Tabrizt’s Mishfcdt al-Masabih, for example, quoted 
the hadith from the six major collections and frequently employed 
i his manner of reference to the isndd of the hadith, Even in Sahih 
al- Bukhari itself numerous hadith cited are of Mu'alluq variety, so 
much so that Hafiz Ibn Karhir wrote a book on al-Bukhari entitled 
Taghliq di-Ta v liq (closure of the suspended) in which he filled in the 
missing pans of al-Bukharfs la'liqdf as they were already known. Sahih 
Muslim is also said to contain 14 ahddith of this type. Ibn al-Salah has 
observed in this connection that al-Bukhari employed laiia usually 
with reference to a very well-known hadith, or that he did so because 
he had elsewhere given the full isndd. 

According to the rules that the 'ala aid' of hadith have generally 
upheld, the Mu ' allaq a hadith of al-Bukhari arc considered as Sahih if 
the suspension is made in decisive words, such as qdla (said), fa ala 
(did), amara (commanded), nahd (prohibited), Jhakara (mentioned) 
rami (narrated) and soon. Suspension {tufiq) would not convey validity 
and soundness (sihha) if it occurs in a defective form or expression 
(sighat a St am rid) such as “it is narrated from so and so" {yurmd 'an 
kadhd mi kadho), “it is said of him” (yuqdlu anhu), “it is mentioned, 
or narrated” (y>udhkuru, yuhkd) and the like, which are in any case 
usually not employed in the typical cases of ia 'IiqS 

It is inadvisable to consider that the three hadith varieties of 
Utdatdin, Mu 'an nan and Mu 1 allaq are necessarily weak. They may 
qualify as Sahih, or Hasan or Da ‘//depending on the specifications of 
their respective isnddn and the individual narrators therein. 


[ i~j ] Hadith Classification III 

Fard, Gharih ^ f Azlz y Mashhur , Mutawcilir , 
and Ahdd 


HADITH classifications that are reviewed in this chapter 
are also premised on the number of' narrators in their isndd without 
any reference to the placement of hadith on the three-point scale of 
Sahth — Hasan - Da S'/ The classification thus begins with hadith 
that is narrated In one person (Fard) or a single chain of isndd, and 
the \4ziz, which is narrated by two persons at every level, and then 
Mashhur and so forth. These are separately addressed as follows, 


Fard (single) and Gharih (strange) 

Fard is described as a hadith that only one Companion has narrated 
from the Prophet, even if the hadith has become well-known and 
reported b\ mam at the lower levels of the isndd, An example of this 
is the hadith which proclaims that '‘‘Acts are to be judgcd/evahiated by 
their intentions, 1 ' 1 Only one Companion, namely Umar b, al-Khattab, 
lias narrated it from the Prophet although it has subsequently become 
so well-known that it has found its way into almost all the six major 
hadith collections. Fard is subdivided into two types, namely absolute, 
that is, ul-Fard al-MuiJaq, and relative, at-Pard al-Nisbl. 

Absolute Fan! is a hadith that is narrated by literally a single 
Companion, as was the case with the above example. Relative Fard 
refers to a hadith that narrators from only a single place, or a single 
teacher or group have reported. The application of Fard to this ty pc of 
hadith is relative in the sense that it may have actually been narrated 
by many but they all belong to the same locality or group such as the 


people of Iviifii, or Basra or Madina, etc. When lard is used without 
further qualification, it usually means absolute Fard, and this is not 
synonymous with Shadhdh. For Shadhdh is basically a Fard which also 
opposes another more reliable hadith that is reported by mam, and it 
is on this ground that Shadhdh and Fard differ from each other . 2 

An example of Fard Nisbi which is narrated by the people of one 
locality from a single person is the hadith of Ibn Burayda who said that 
he never held a judicial post after he heard the following hadith from 
his father; “Judges are of three types, two of whom are in Hell and one 
in Paradise. The two include a judge who knowingly renders a wrong 
judgement, and one who renders a wrong judgement unknowingly. The 
judge who is in Paradise is one who renders a right judgement .” 1 

jliV! Ui :^bJl .J *Jjj jlifl jlili 

J ijl ill jAj 
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Al-Hakim aKNisabtm wrote that this hadith has only been reported 
by the people of Khurasan {khumsaniyyutt) and its narrators are all 
from Many (in Bukhara). 

Ghanb is similar to Fard to begin with, but it may differ with it 
at the lower levels of the hndd. Ghanb is defined as a hadith which 
is narrated by only one narrator at any one link of its imad, he it the 
middle, lower or upper end. So long as there is a link in the i staid which 
consists of a single narrator, this would qualify the hadith as Ghanb. 
It may thus he said that every Fard is also a Ghanb but not vice versa. 
An example of Ghanb is the hadith narrated by Muhammad b. Suqah, 
from Muhammad b. al-Mnnkadir, from Jabir b, \Abd Allah that the 
Prophet, peace be on him, said concerning Islam: “This religion is 
firm so penetrate into it gently without causing yourself repulsion in 
i Ik worship of God. For a camel rider who does not rake rest breaks 
the animal's hack without traversing the earth.” 
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Al-Hakim al-Nisaburl wrote concerning this hadith that no one 
except Muhammad b, Siiqah reported it from Muhammad b. al- 
Munkadir/ Another example of Gharih is the hadith that Abd Allah 
b. Dinar narrated from 'Abd Allah b. 'Umar that “The Prophet, peace 
be on him, prohibited sale and gift of clientage {al-walu)."' 

j ^ ^11 *uk. afcl u! 

To classify a hadith either as Gharih or Fan! docs not necessarily 
imply its strength or weakness on the Sahlh - Hasan - Da '‘if scale of 
evaluation. For placing a hadith on this scale would all depend on the 
conditions of its narrators and reliability of its is a ad. Having said this, 
however, most of the Gharih hadith are likely to be weak, ibn al-Salah 
has given many examples of Gharih and has stated that al-Zuhri has 
recorded no less than ninety ahdetith of this type and some of them 
have also found their way into the Sakihayn* 1 

' Aziz (strong) and M ash h ur (well-known) 

.■//- iziz is a hadith in which at least one link in its ismlJ consists of 
two narrators, even if I he other links include more than two provided 
that none of the links in the isnfid consists of less than two narrators. 
It is called AzJz (a derivative of izza) as it is said so be strong and 
consequently infrequent (qalilan). The strength here refers to the 
minimum of two narrators in every link of the tsndd. An example of 
’Aziz is the hadith wherein the Prophet declared that "None of you 
believes (truly) unless he loves me more than his Father and son." 

This hadith has been narrated by two Companions, Anas b, Malik 
and Abu Hurayra. Then Qatada b. Di'ama and Abd aU ‘Aziz b. Suhavb 
narrated it from Anas, and then Shu'ba and Husayn al-Mu'allim 
narrated it from Qatada, and Isma'tl b, Aliyya and 'Abd al-Warith 
narrated it from Abd al- Aziz b. Suhayh, then many more narrated 
it afterwards. 

\.1ziz may be a sound/AVd/; hadith due to the reliability of its 
narrators or it may qualify as Hasan or evert fht 'tf not withstanding 
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the number of its narrators. To qualify a hadith as such is a question, 
once again, of i he conditions of its narrators in the isrtad, and not 
necessarily of their number. 

When the number of narrators at every link of the isnad is no 
less than three, the hadlth would be classified as Maskhur. It is called 
Maskhur (widespread, well-known) because of the larger number of 
narrators that are involved in its isnad. It is important to note that 
Maskhur must have become well-known and widespread during the 
first three generations of the advent oflsJam, as following that period, 
most ahddith are believed to have become widespread and well-known. 
An example of Maskhur is the following hadith which declares the basic 
attribute of a Muslim: “A Muslim is one from whose tongue and hand 
other Muslims are safe." 11 

4-jLucI /jjo |j jXuLrtdl ^ ! i, r 1 ■ .1 <d l 


It is to he noted once again that a well-known or Maskhur hadith 
is not necessarily a Sound hadith, as it may well fall under 

the Hasan or even Da ‘categories depending on the condition of its 
narrators in the isnad. Authenticity and soundness according to hadith 
experts is not determined on the quantitative factor of the number 
of transmitters, nor indeed on how well-known, or less well-known, 
a hadith might be. Attention is paid instead to the reliability of the 
narrators, whether one, two or more, and the strength and weakness 
of hadith is evaluated on that basis. A Sahib hadith is not defined, for 
example, as hadith which is reported by a certain number of narrators. 
This is the basic position, but al-Hakim al-NIsaburi has suggested 
nevertheless that a Saftih hadith must be no less than l Aziz and that 
Fitrd and G ha rib may not be evaluated as Sahib . Vet he also pointed out 
that a Maskhur hadith does not necessarily qualify as Sahih.' It thus 
remains to be said that al-Hakim al-Nisaburl does not actually lay down 
conditions but says what would seem to be the most likely situation 
- when he says, for example, that hard and G ha rib do not measure up 
to the level oi Sahih. 

\l I hi kim has aciually given many examples of Maskhur which 
fail to qualify as ,s '•tfah, and 'his include* the following: "‘pursuit of 
knowledge is in obligation <>l evuy Muslim 11 ’; “There is no nikdh 
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without the wait”; “May God gladden a person who hears my speech 
and retains it 
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The following are some examples of the Mashkur hadlth which 
are also included in the Sahth category: "T have been commanded to 
prostrate on seven organs (of the body)”; “every good deed partakes in 
charity”; “one who comes to the Friday prayer, let him take a bath .” 11 Al- 
Hakim has also given examples of hadlth that have become well-known 
■and widespread but which are weak I Da and even worthless. 
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The diffusion (ishtifmr) of a hadith is also a relative concept to 
some extent in that a hadith may be well-known in certain quarters 
but not in others. An example of this is the hadith, that “Divorce is 
the most detested of all permissible things in the eyes of God.” 


'This is said to be well-known among the jurists//tt(/tfAi\ whereas 
the hadith “My community will not be taken to task for mistake, 
forgetfulness, and duress” is well-known among the WflflwT of mu! 
(jurisprudence). 
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There are also aha tilth which are better known among the 
grammarians and The general public, but not so among the scholars of 
hadith and so on . 12 Well-known as some ahadith arc in some quarters, 
this factor of relativity by itself is not taken into account in the definition 
of Wiishhur, which is basically a hadith that is nnrraicd by a minimum 


of t hree narrators in every link of its isrnld. One might also add here in 
passing that what al-Hakmi al-Nisaburi has written about the relative 
fame of a certain hadith in some quarters hut not in others is also 
relative and liable to change. Some of' the statements that he made then 
may not be applicable in the same way at the present time. 

Mutajvalir (recurrent), Ahtld (solitary) 

This is basically an extension of the previous classification as it is 
also premised on the number of transmitters involved in the kndd of 
hadith. Hie Ah cut and Mutanuilir classification tends to acquire greater 
significance in usul al-fiqh than it does in usul al-harfith. This may partly 
be due to the fact that usul al-fiqh is basically a science of the proofs 
and sources of S hart a and the number of hadith transmitters in an 
isndd consequently becomes the focus of attention more so in usul al- 
fiqh than the usul al- hadith. For the latter is basically concerned, not so 
much with numbers, bin with the qualifications of hadith transmitters. 
Thus the A had — Mash hur — Mutawutir trio of the usul al-fiqh leaves 
its centre stage and tends to give way, in the context of usul al-hadith , 
to the Sahlh - Hasan - Da if classification, which is more focused on 
merit, uprightness, knowledge, retentiveness and so on of individual 
narrators of hadith. A hadith may be identified as Sahlh even if it is 
transmitted by a single but strong and reliable narrator as the criterion 
here is not the number but the credentials of individual narrators. A 
Sahlh hadith may also be one that is transmitted by two, three, or a 
much larger number throughout its chain of isnad or only in some of 
its parts. Thus it would follow that a Sahlh hadith may be an A had, 
Mashhur or Mutawdtir. The number of transmitters in the isnad is not 
entirely irrelevant to qualifying a hadith as a Sahlh hadith but it is not 
the defining element, so to speak, of a Sahlh hadith. 

Mutawatir is defined as a hadith narrated by a large number of 
people, so much so that it is inconceivable that they could have all 
collaborated in order to perpetuate a lie. Thai possibility is precluded 
owing to the large number, diversity of residence, locality and time of 
the tiiirramrs, A Mat a wilt ir report must by definition be based on sense 

perception ind not on any oilier such as the rationality of' its 

message or bo .nisi It men l> innvcys whip is ,i mailer of axiomatic 
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knowledge. To say that the world has a creator or that telling the truth 
is a virtue need not be supported by Mutawatir as these are rational 
and axiomatic. 

The narrators of Mutawatir are not required to meet the 
qualifications of ‘add la and retentiveness in the same way as is required 
in A had hadith. This is because in Mutawatir credibility is given solely 
to the multitude and number and not to personal qualifications. Thus 
the narrator of Mutawatir can include anyone, including children. 
They need not even be Muslims. Thus if the entire population of a 
town, who are non-Muslims, report that they witnessed a huge (ire, or 
explosion in their town, this would engender certainty and knowledge 
beyond dispute. 

A hadith is classified as Mutawatir only when the number of sis 
reporters in every generation is large enough to preclude the possibility 
of collusion to propagate a lie. Hadith would thus fail to qualify as 
Mutawatir if its reporters are found to be biased or associated with 
one another through a political or sectarian movement. There is no 
specified minimum nor a maximum for the number of reporters of 
Mutawatir, although various figures from as low as (bur to as high 
as several hundred have been mentioned. To inspire certainty and 
conviction is the basic purpose, and this can hardly be linked to a 
particular number. Certainty can sometimes be inspired by a relatively 
small number if it is also endorsed by corroborative evidence. The 
number of reporters in a Mutawatir must, however, remain large from 
the start to the end of the tmad, A hadith would therefore fail to qualify 
as Mutawatir if the number of its narrators are reduced at any pain 
in its is nod. There is no objection to an increase in the number of 
narrators. Thus if the number of narrators in one generation is thirty 
and it is increased to forty, this would be seen as a positive rather than 
a negative factor. 

Mutawatir hadith is of two types, namely verbal Mutawatir, or 
Mutawatir lafzT, which consists of the verbatim transmission of the 
sayings of the Prophet, of which there are very few in existence, 
and Mutawatir in meaning, or Mutawatir Ala WfH, which are quite 
frequent. Mutawatir in meaning may consist of several reports through 
different channels which rend to support a common theme and meaning 
between them. An example of the verbal Mutawatir is the hadith that 
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“one who lies about me deliberately must prepare himself for a scat 
in Kell fire .” 13 

. jljJl o.lxj-4 j jjj'Vlis I-IahAa i Jj-a 

This hadlth has been narrated by a number of Companions 
including * All b. Abl Talib, ai-Zubavr b. a)- ‘Aw warn, Anas b. Malik, 
Saiama b. al-Akwa \ and Abu Murayra; many more have narrated it 
from each of them in the same as well as in I he next generation, and 
the number of its narrators has thus multiplied manyfold further down 
the line of its chain of transmission. 

An example of the Aluiaipdtir Ma 'nam is the sum total of the 
various hadilh reports that ha\c been known on the raising of hands 
{mf al-yadayn) at the time of supplication {du V). Jt There are numerous 
reports that confirm this, and although each one of these, if taken 
individually, would only count as an Afjuid had it h, the common theme 
mid purport of them amounts to Mutmrii/ir. A theoretical example 
of this is the generosity of the legendary Ha tim, who may have given 
small or large amounts of gifts, hospitality and help to various people, 
hut when all of these are pul together they support a common theme 
which is the generosity of Hatim. This may also be said with regard 
to so many other things, such as the manner in which the imidtV is 
performed, or the way the prayer leader leads the sa!dh, the manner 
i hat the hajj is performed and so on. 

Mvtawdtir conveys certainty (a/- i/m ul-yaqin) which may not he 
open to challenge or doubt and the ruling that is established by it is 
also decisive in respect of proof. Critics have, however, maintained 
I hat Mutawdtir is in effect a large number of solitary {A had) reports 
put together. II the component pans of Vf utawdtir can be open to 
doubt, then Mutawatir also does not eliminate doubt. There may be an 
element of truth in this, especially in our own time when we witness 
unprecedented developments m media and communications. A news 
repfirt can become widespread overnight and everyone who is exposed 
n> it may also accept it but that by itself does not guarantee its certainty 
i i'd i ruth I in i this response need not be projected backwards in the 
"nit" u of hadnli h is just char the notion of \lulumltir may need to 
hi adjusted in the coiiicm of recent dcvelopmrftLB and news reports, 
rile convent mum I n *,|ionse lo tin 1 1 iiufue that is dist ussed here is that 
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the individual components of Mutawdtir may be open to doubt but 
that the sum total uf the A had reports is not the same as the individual 
iimd components thereof. On the contrary Mutawattr does engender 
positive knowledge when it fulfils all of its requirements. 

The ‘ulama have also differed as to the existence and scope of 
the first type, that is, the verbatim Mutawdtir in had it h. Some like Ibn 
Hibban al-Husti have denied the existence of this type of Miu&mdtir 
altogether, whereas Ibn al-Salah has held it to be rare, Ibn Hajar al- 
Asqalani, Ibn Ha/m al-Zahiri, Qadl lyad, Jalal al-Din al-Suvuti and 
others have held that they are nor rare. Ibn Hajar even criticised Ibn 
al-Salah for having said that MutatPdftr Lajzi is rare. Al-Suyutt has 
also authored a book bearing the title Al-Azhur al-Mutandthira ft'l- 
Akhhdr al-Mutawatira (scattered flowers in Mutawdtir reports), which 
he later summarised in his Qulf itl-Azhar (plucking the flowers) where 
the author compiled a collection of such ahadttk. Included in this 
collection are the following ahdditk', (1) “Every intoxicant is wine and 
all wine is forbidden 11 ,' (2) “May Allah felicitate the person who heard 
mv speech (3) “Everyone will find easy that for which he has been 
created’ 1 ; and “Islam began as a stranger ...” and so forth. 
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ATBukhari and Muslim have also recorded a number of ahadidu 
one of which is that “The Prophet, peace be on him, wiped over his 
boots (or long leather socks ) 11 . 15 

Many scholars, including Ibn Hajar, have held that this is a 
Muiawdtir narrated bv se\eni \ to eighty narrators in every generation, 
including the \ishara tnubashshaw (the ten whom the Prophet greeted 
as dwellers of Paradise) among the Companions. 

AUBukhari and Muslim have also recorded the hadsth on the 
“visual sight of God Most High 11 on the Day of Resurrection (rtt yat 
Walt ji'f-dkhira), and also the hadith uiAutwd wherein the Prophet 
described his hawd (wtitei basin, pool) m the I lerealiei and so on. 


The Ahdd (solitary), also known as k ha bar al-wahid, implies a 
hadlth that is narrated by one transmitter, but this understanding is 
not always accurate, A had is actually defined as a hadlth that docs not 
fulfil the requirements of Mutuimiir. it may have been narrated by 
one, two or three persons at every level or the number may vary, but 
their number does not reach that of the Mutamdtir. This is why Ahdd 
according to the majority of hadlth scholars and jurists includes the 
Ghdrtb , Aziz and MashhUr. 

Only the Hanafis have interposed the last of these, namely the 
Mashkur, in between the Ahdd and MuUiwdiir, The Hanafis have thus 
defined Ahdd as a hadlth the number of whose narrators are less than 
that of Mutawalir, and it has not become widespread to the extent 
of the Mmhhur during the first three generations. As such the Ahdd 
is neither confined to a single narrator nor is it necessarily a weak 
hadlth, hut it can include the weak hadlth in the category of Ford 
and Char ib. The ' ulama of tisdf al-jiqh and hadlth have laid down a 
number of requirements that the transmitter of \hdd hadlth must fulfil 
before it can form valid Shari evidence. These are roughly the same 
r equirements as the narrator uf Sahih must f ulfil, namely competence, 
'ad ala, retentiveness and so on. The narrator of Ahdd must he a 

t 

competent person and also a Muslim at the time of transmitting the 
hadlth, but not necessarily at the time of receiving it. When these 
requirements are met and the hadlth is free from obvious and hidden 
defects, it is decisive evidence according to the Ziihiris and Hanhalis 
bur it is less than decisive {i.c. zanns) according to the majority of the 
wadhtihib. The leading madhdhib such as the Hanafis and Malik is have 
it Iso proposed some of their own conditions to verify reliability and 
strength of the Ahdd hadlth . 16 

Imam Malik has thus considered the l amal a hi al- Madina^ or the 
Madinese practice, to be preferable to Ahdd hadlth in the event of a 
conflict arising between the two. This the Imam justified on the analysis 
dial the Madinese practice is the true reflection of the teachings and 
Smma of the Prophet and as such it is more reliable than the reports of 
odd individuals. One east of such conflict arose between the Madinese 
pi .ietiu .uni the ruling of the t/idd hadlth concerning khiydr al-ntqjlis, 
nr the option id mill rat hiaj session The hadllh in question provided 
ih, n "i he parties m a .ah have the option (to revoke their contract) until 
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they part company.” 17 The hadith thus entitled the parries to khiydr 
al-majliSy which meant they could revoke their contract during the 
continuation of the session or meeting of contract, but not afterwards* 
Imam Malik on the other hand upheld (he Madtnese practice on this 
subject and disentitled the contracting parties lo khiydr al-majlis. The 
Madmese practice, according to the Imam, was that a contract became 
binding and enforceable as of the moment a valid offer and acceptance 
took place. This was effectively the moment when an agreement had 
come into being and from that point onwards the parties had no option 
to revoke ir. lH 

The Hanafi madhhab also stipulated three conditions that the 
ikdd hadith must fulfil in order to constitute a proof' and basis of 
judgement. One of these was that the narrator of Ahdd is not known to 
have acted against it himself. Should if be known that the narrator had 
actually acted contrary to his own report, this would mean the report is 
unreliable. It was on this ground that the HanaiTs did not rely on the 
7 had hadith narrated by Abu Hurayra because it was known that he 
did not act on it himself. The hadith stipulated that “when a dog licks 
a dish, wash it seven rimes, one of which must be with clean sand. 15 
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The second condition that the Hanafis have proposed is that the 
content of the Ahdd hadith is not such that would necessitate the 
knowledge of a vast number of people. One would in that eventuality 
expect that more than one person would report such a hadith, and 
the fact that only one has done so makes the hadith doubtful. Otic 
such hadith that the Hanafis have not accepted is “Anyone of you who 
touches his sexual organ must refresh his ablution. ,m 
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And lastly, in the event of a conflict between the Ahdd hadith and 
the normal principles of Shan? a y the 4 had hadith would be followed 
if its narrator is a knowledgeable person, or faqth, failing which the 
normal rules of qiyds would be preferred. 
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When the A had hadith has met all of these requirements, action 
upon it becomes obligatory even if all doubt as to its authenticity is not 
eliminated. This is because probability (zann) is acceptable as a basis of 
action in the practical rulings o fSharfa. But it is generally agreed that 
in the matter of belief and dtqida where decisive evidence is normally 
required the Ahad docs not constitute a proof on its own. 

As noted earlier, when a hadith is transmitted by a group of 
narrators and their reports have become widely known during the first 
three generations of the advent of hadith, it is known as Mashhur. 
A Mashhur hadith often begins as an A had in the first link and then 
becomes well-known afterwards. It t hus appears that the Sahih hadith 
can be a Mutawutu\ Alashhitr or Ahad. A Muiawdlir is unlikely to 
be other than Sahih , but there are examples of Mash h hr hadith that 
have become widely known and yet they do not appear in the Sahih 
collections. 


[ 1 8 ) Confirmation and Follow-Up 

al-Mutabi 4 wa 7 -Shahid 


THE basic idea of muidbi ' and shahid is to follow-up and 
confirm a hadith which is narrated by only one transmitter in a single 
chain of isnad, The purpose is to find out whether additional support 
can be found for it bv tracing its chain of transmission at various 
levels all the way back to the level of Companions. Confirmation and 
follow-up may also be located from similar other a had'd h that might 
have been reported through alternative channels. The purpose is to 
ascertain whether the hadith is credible and whether its transmitter 
is reliable. The enquiry that occurs here is basically concerned with 
hadith in the category of al-Fard, that is, hadith which is narrated only 
by a single narrator throughout its chain of isnad. When this kind of 
hadith is encountered in Lhe sphere especially of’legal rulings ( ahkdm ), 
confirmation is often sought and the search that is undertaken as a 
result is governed by the rules of “confirmation and follow-up 1 '. 

When the report of one narrator is confirmed by another, and 
the latter agrees with the former entirely through the same chain of 
transmission without any change in the hadith, the original narrator 
(and his hadith) are called mu tuba ( (followed), and the new narrator 
(and his hadith) as muidbi ' (follower). The process here is known ns 
mutdba a. But when confirmation for a hadith is found through an 
entirely different isnad, from a different Companion, that is, but the 
hadith conveys the same meaning or a closely similar meaning, the 
lowest narrator in the chain of isnad (and his hadith) is called shahid 
(witness). The process is still known us mutdba'a. 
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An illustration of mutdbita that appears in Ibn al-Salah is as 
follows: Supposing Hammad b. S a lama narrated a hadith from Ayyub, 
from Ibn Sirin > from Abu Hurayra, from the Prophet. The hadith is 
found to he somewhat doubtful and needs to be confirmed. Firstly we 
look if any other reliable narrator, that is, other than Hammad, has 
narrated the same hadith from Ayyub. The search here may take the 
researcher to the six collections and the Aluwatta ’ etc. If someone else 
is found to have also transmitted the same hadith from Avvub then 
a confirmation is found, and this is known as a complete follow-up 
{mvtaba'a tdmma), But if no one other than Hammad is found to have 
transmitted the same hadith from Avyub, then one looks one level 
up to find if anyone other than Ayyub might have reported it from 
Ibn Sirin. If a confirmation is found at this level, it would be less 
than complete as it does not descend all the way down but is located 
at a higher level, which is why it is called a deficient follow-up, or 
i mutaba'a ndqisa. But if the follow-up is unsuccessful at ihc level of 
Ayyub, then one tries to ascertain whether anyone other than Ibn Sirin 
might have reported the same hadith from Abu Hurayra, and if such 
a confirmation is found, it would still be known as a deficient follow- 
up. And lastly the search may be taken up to the highest level to find 
out whether any other Companion, that is other than Abu Hurayra, 
might have reported the same hadith from the Prophet. This too falls 
under mutdba'a ndqisa. 

Shahid (lit, witness) is sometimes used interchangeably with 
HWtdba ''a but it is different to mutdbaa in one respect, which is that if 
i he follow-up backwards succeeds only in finding another hadith which 
is found at any level of the enquiry, it would be called skaktd, which is 
i he second best form of confirmation for the hadith at issue, 

'['here may be instances where all the three types of muldba^a 
combine together in respect of the one and same hadith. An example 
of i his is the hadith which Imam ShafTi has narrated in Kitdb ai-Umm 
from his teacher Imam Malik, from ‘Abd Allah b. Dinar, from 'Abd 
\lliih b. Umar that the Prophet, peace be on him, said: 

V month is twenty nine days, bo do not start fasting until you see 

the new moon {for Ramadan) and do not end the last until you see 
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die new moon (for Shawwai). Bui if it became invisible to you then 
complete fasting for thirty days. 
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This hadith with its particular wording was somehow thought to 
be in need of confirmation as al-Shafi'i seemed to have been the only 
person to have narrated it from imam Malik, and it was consequently 
counted as one of the oddities {ai-gha-rdHb) of al-Shifi T The reason 
for this was that the disciples of Imam Malik had narrated Lhis hadith 
with the same isnSd^ however, with the phrase if it became invisible 
to you, then measure it (by counting)” {fa-in gkamma 'alaykuin fa'qdiru 
iahu). But then a follow-up for al-Shafifs hadith was found as ‘Abd 
Allah b, Maslama al-Qa'nabl had also reported it from Imam Malik 
and it was recorded by al-Bukhari, 1 This was a complete follow-up, or 
mu tab a dt tdmma . 

An incomplete follow-up [mutaba'a naqisa) for the same hadith 
was also found in the Saklh of Ibn Khuzayma wherein one 'Asim b. 
Muhammad had narrated it from his father Muhammad b, Zayd from 
his grandfather 'Abd Allah b. Umar. Someone else had, in other words, 
reported the hadith from the same Companion, but the hadith ended 
with the phrase then complete thirty days - fa-akmilu thaldthin\ 
This hadith was also recorded in Sahih Muslim from Ubayd Allah 
b. 'Umar, from Nafi \ from Ibn 'Umar with the last phrase being 
“measure (by counting) upto thirty days” (fa’qdiru thaldtkin). Now we 
had in effect two incomplete follow-ups. 

Then a similar hadith in the nature of a shahid was found in al- 
Nasa’i from Muhammad b. Hunavn from Abd Allah b. Abbas, from the 
Prophet and it conveyed the same meaning as the one that was initially 
reported by Abd Allah b. Dinar from 'Abd Allah b. Umar. Al-Bukhari 
had also recorded a closely resembling hadith from Muhammad b. 
Ziyad from Abu Hurayra with the lai ter part being worded: If it 

{the moon) became invisible to you then complete by counting thirty 
days for Sha 'ban (i.e. the preceding month to Ramadan)” {fa -in gkamma 
ahiyhinn fa-akmiift 'idduta Sha 'ban thaldthtn). This is considered to 
be a shahid in that ii conveys a similar meaning, although in slightly 
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different words to the original hadith that was reported by al-Shafi i. 
’Hie original hadith thus mentioned that the fasting month may be 
twenty-nine days, i.e. you can sight the moon to confirm it, hut if you 
are unable to do so then count up to thirty days, both for the previous 
month and for Ramadan itself. 

Anot her example of confirmation is the hadith narrated by Sufvan 
b. Uyayna from Amr b. Dinar, from Vita' b. Abt Rabah, from ibn 
Abbas that the Prophet, peace be on him, said with regard to the 
tanning of hides “If the hides of (animals) are taken and tanned, vou 
may benefit bv them", 
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A similar hadith was reported by Ibn Jurayj from 1 Arm - b. Dinar 
from Ala’ without, however, mentioning the word banning'. The 
hadith simply validated taking benefit from animal skins. Confirmation 
was obviously needed here to verify one or the other of the two 

M «• 

a hadith. Then upon enquiry al-HIfiz Ahmad al-Bayhaqt found such 
confirmation, when it was noted that Usama b. Zayd had also narrated 
ii hadith with a similar meaning from l Ata' from Ibn Abbas, that the 
Prophet, peace he on him, said, “Did you not take off its skin, tan it 
and benefit by it ? 11 
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This was a mutdba Vj in which Usama b. Zayd followed and 
confirmed Sufvan b. 'Uyayna, The confirmation was complete in 
i hat Usama was located at the same level in the chain of isniid as that 
of Sufvan. It was basically the same hadith and the word 'tanning' 
occurred in both, even though the grammatical forms of words were 
slightly different. Then a shahid was also found for the same hadith 
ih rough a report by Abd al- Rahman b. Wa la from Ibn ’Abbas that 
the Prophet, peace be on him, said “When a hide is tanned it becomes 
clean ,'’ 1 
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I his is ,i shahid in that the wording ol this hadilli is different and 

.«> it) its chain of ' wuul % Imt it is still .< th&ftid in the sense uf conveying 
ib< satin no s .ngi as flu original h.itlilli ol Sufy.m 
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In the event where the search for confirmation is unsuccessful and 
nothing either identical or similar is found to support the hadith at 
issue, then a note is usually added such as “Ibn Sirin alone has reported 
it from Abu Hurayra” {tafarrada bihi I bn Sirin 'em Abi Hurayraf or 
that “Ayyuh alone has narrated it from I bn Sirin,” so as to show that 
the hadith is not supported by any other report. When this is the 
case, then two possibilities tend to arise: either that the message of the 
hadith stands alone and it is divergent from what is narrated by other 
more reliable sources, in which case it will be labelled as odd/ strange 
{shddhdh) and rejected, or that the basic message of the hadith, which 
is narrated by a reliable person, is not in disharmony with a divergent 
hadith that is narrated by someone more reliable, then it would be 
known as accepted {Maqbut). The opposite of the odd /shddhdh hadith 
that is consequently upheld is known as retained (Mahfuz). 

li may be noted here in passing that in the search for muldba a or 
confirmation in order to locate a wut fibs' or a shahid, a weak or Dadd 
hadith, which is not, however, a forgery nor totally discredited, may be 
taken into account. This is because confirmation here does not provide 
original information on hadith, but something to reiterate or endorse 
an existing hadith. More information on this and on distinguishing a 
relatively weak from a totally weak and discredited hadith is found in 
the context of impugnment and validation {al-jarh wa'l-ta'dil), w'hieh is 
the subject of a previous chapter of this work. Attention would in that 
context be paid to points of strength or weakness in both the wording 
of the hadith as w ell as its chain of transmission and a detailed enquiry 
may follow as a result . 3 
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A Sahlh (sound /authentic) hadith basically means that it 
consists of words that the Prophet Muhammad has truly said, and if 
it describes an action of the Prophet or a tacit approval on his part, that 
he actually did what is reported.' To prove the authenticity of a hadith 
is thus largely a question of establishing rhat it has been accurately and 
reliably transmitted and recorded. 

The ultima' of hadith and jurisprudence have laid down a 
variety of conditions for the authentication of hadith, which may be 
summarised as follows: 

1 . The hadith must be accompanied by an kndd in which the 
transmitter has given the name of the authority from whom he learned 
1 he hadith; and that authority must give the name of his source or 
teacher from whom he received the same hadith, and so on until it 
reaches the Prophet. This chain of transmitters constitutes the imad* 
or sanad (support), simply because the authenticity of the hadith rests 
on it. 

There is some disagreement as to determining the origins of kndd. 
Some have said that kndd first appeared toward the end of the first 
irntury hijra while others have suggested the middle of that century 
1 1 he starting point of kndd. The rudiments of kndd might have even 
l ined during the lifetime of the Prophet, but in this period, the 
need lor kndd was naturally not very stressing. The civil war (/itna) 
that followed iIh .1 .sms-. 1 nation of tin t ‘..iliph Ufliiuan is often seen as 
file main culisc ihat prompted the development kmul, This would 
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confirm that isnad began during the time of the Companions. In this 
regard Muhammad Tbn Sirin (d. 110) is quoted to have said that “no 
one asked about isnad before, but when the Jit it a broke out, they would 
say, name to us your men.” 2 

It is n familiar feature of isnad that the names and number of 
transmitters therein increase in every successive generation. Sometimes 
a hadith transmitted by one Companion is then transmitted by a 
number of persons in the next generation, who may happen to be 
residing in different localities. This gave rise to the question of how 
the particular transmitter obtained the information from his immediate 
source. Was it through direct hearing and personal contact or in some 
other way? The ufamd of hadith have identified the various ways in 
which hadith is obtained from the source and then transmitted and 
delivered to the next link in the isnad, a subject that I have reviewed 
in chapter two of this work. 

The number of transmitters in the isnad largely depends on the 
intervening period of time between the demise of the Prophet and 
the date of the compilation of hadith, which could be as few as one or 
two, or as many as half a dozen or more. Some a hadith were compiled 
fairly early. I lam mam Ibn Munabbih, for instance, recorded his Sahifa 
around the year 50 AH, and reported hadith on the authority of Abu 
Hurayra who related it from the Prophet. Here the isnad consists of 
one link, a Companion, Imam Malik (cl . 179 AH) related in his Ai- 
MuipatUt' a hadith on the authority of his teacher, Nafi \ who related, 
in turn, from A bd Allah Ibn Umar, who was a Companion relating 
directly from the Prophet. In this isnad, there are two intervening links 
in the isnad. The best isndd of Abu Hurayra is that of Ibn Shi hah 
al-Zuhri, from Sa l id b, al-Musayyib from Abu Hurayra, which also 
consists of three links. Two other chains of transmitters that are 
recorded concerning Abu Hurayra, both described as asahh a (-asdnid 
are: Abu al-Zanad, from al-A raj, from Abu Hurayra, and the other is 
Yahya Ibn Abi Kathir from Abu Salama from Abu Hurayra. Having 
recorded this aUHakim aUNisaburi then commented that identify ing 
a certain isnad as the best or most reliable isnad, or a Golden Chain 
{silsUat a l ™d ha hah), etc,, is largely a matter of personal assessment and 
ijtthad and the 'atoms' have differed in their assessments. Then al 
Nisvibun goes on to identify some of these himself. The best isnad 
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concerning Abu Bakr aKSiddiq is thus Isma il I bn Abl Khalul, from 
Qays Ibn Abi Nazim, from Abu Bakr, and the best isnad concerning 
'Umar Ibn ai-Khattab is nl-Zuhri, from Salim, from his father Wbd 
Allah b. Umar, from 'Umar. The best isnad concerning Wish a is 
‘U bay (I Allah b. 'Umar from al-Qasim Muhammad b. Abu Bakr from 
‘A’isha. Al-Nisaburi has also listed the best-known isnads concerning 
l he various regions including Makka, Yemen, Egypt, a 1 -Sham (Syria) 
and Khurasan. Imam Shaft has related hadith on the authority of 
Imam Malik, anti Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal related from Imam Shall 'i. 
In this chain, which is often referred to as the Golden Chain, all the 
links were not only renowned scholars and ulannV but also students 
and contemporaries of one another. As will he noted, most of the isnads 
that are known as as tilth at-asdnul consist of two intervening links, Two 
other similarly short isnads are those of Muhammad b. Sirin 'U bay da 
b. 'Amr - 1 All b. Abi Taiib; and Ibrahim al-Nakha't — 'Alqama b. 
Qays - 'Abd Allah b. Mas ud. Isnads which consist of only three links 
are known as al-thutuihiyai, and these have sometimes been placed 
in separate collections. Ibn Hajar al- ' Asqalani has thus compiled a 
volume entitled Tkuldthiyiii a !- Bukhari, and al-Safarim has compiled 
a similar collection concerning the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal bearing the 
title Thuldtiiiyiit Umad h. Hanbal* Isnad that consists of fewer links, 
known as aH isnad a l - 1 all, or upper isnad, is considered more reliable as 
the possibility of error and doubt increases with every additional link 
in the chain of* isnad* To search for a shorter isnad in preference to one 
that is lower is an act of merit and highly recommended. 1 

As noted above, from the viewpoint of its proximity or otherwise 
io the Prophet, isnad is divided into two types, namely elevated isnad 
{al-nndd a!-\ fti) which consists of fewer links and transmitters, and 
descended isnrld (uf-isnad al-tidzil) which involves a larger number 
of links and transmitters. The former travels vertically down from a 
i on r pan ion to a Follower, then to a Successor and so on, not necessarily 
one person at each level, but there is no horizontal movement within 
Hu- same generation or (ahaqa. The descended isnad on the other hand 
- unkims more than one person sometimes reporting horizontally from 
one another before n moves downwards. 

Proximity in isn9ti rhai is desirable must at all limes mean proximity 
lo I hr Prophet through a clem isnad l bat is devoid of weakm ss (ts)tdd 
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nazlf ghayr da //)> “Closeness of wwarf indicates closeness to the Prophet. 
To he close to the Prophet means closeness to God Most High". 4 The 
second best step to take along this route is to find the closest isndd to one 
of the recognised Imams of hadith such as Imams Malik, al-Thawri and 
al-Shafi % whose knowledge and trustworthiness is beyond reproach. 
Next in this order comes the Safnhayn , that, is al-Bukhari and Muslim, 
and the effort to find an elevated isndd that involves short and direct 
transmission from one of the teachers of al- Bukhari or Muslim that 
involves the least number of intervening links. ' This also applies to other 
recognised and reliable collections of hadith. So also is the effort to cut 
down on the time lag between the transmitters, If the time lag between 
the two levels or tabaqu is say fifty years, ihen an alternative isndd that 
shows this lag at thirty or forty years should be preferred. Lastly, to 
ascertain an elevated isndd, one also needs to look into the method of 
transmission and delivery between the various levels, and direct hearing 
(. wind l ) is naturally preferable to other methods. 'Phis would mean that 
one has tried not only to reduce the number of intervening links but 
also the overall time lag from the beginning to the end of the isndd.* 
The chain of transmitters in most of the uhddith that are recorded in 
the Six Major Collections {al-Sihuh al-Sitla) consists, more or less, of 
(bur to six Jinks, including the Companion who witnessed the hadith/ 
Many prominent uhnmV have gone on record to say that since isndd 
is the conveyer and vehicle of the Sunna of the Prophet, it is a parr of 
religion, and rhar diligent and conscientious rendering of isndd is an act 
of merit and a means to gaining the pleasure of God Most High. 

The isndd must be continuous and uninterrupted. A hadith with a 
broken isndd does not qualify as a Sahth hadith. If the missing link is 
a Companion who is supposed to have received the hadith in the first 
place and his name is nor mentioned, the hadith is then called mursal. 
Mima! is defined as a “hadith transmitted by a Follower (tabi d), who has 
not met with the Prophet and yet has quoted the hadith directly from 
the Prophet' 1 ,’ If the missing link is below the level of the Companion, 
that is, somewhere in the middle of the chain of isndd, the hadith is 
called munqaij' (severed or broken}, However, if the missing link is 
lower down at the very end, it is called niuallaq (suspended). And then 
if more than one link is missing in the isndd, it is called mu* dal. All of 
these are grouped under /L */ (weak) and Mardud (rejected) categories 
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and they are not supposed to be included in either Sahih at- Bukhari 
or in Sahih Muslim. However, if rhe missing link in Munqati' becomes 
known through another isndd and the necessary clarification is provided, 
the Munqati' may be accepted and acting upon it would be valid. 

One of al-Bukhari’s pre-conditions of a Sahih hadith, which 
distinguishes his collection from that of Sahih Muslim, was that at- 
Bukhari only recorded hadith in which the transmitter of hadith had 
met with his immediate source. This has actually meant two conditions, 
one of which was that the two were contemporary, and the other that 
they actually met one another. Imam Muslim has only insisted on the 
first but not on the second of these conditions. It is suggested, however, 
that Muslim's condition often, if not always, fulfils that of al-Bukhari, 
simply because a reliable narrator will normally not report a hadith 
without verifying it with his source and would not, as it were, report 
through hearsay evidence. 

Imam Muslim has categorically said that “ Mursai is the type of 
hadith which is not a proof {lays a bi-hujja) neither in our view nor in 
the view of the learned scholars of hadlth'’/ The Mumatta ’ of Imam 
Malik, however, contains numerous mursai a hadith and it is also found 
in other works of hadith. There are exclusive collections of the mursai 
hadith, such as the A Utah al-Mardsil by Abu Da wild (d. 275 I l i which 
has isolated the mursai from other ahddilh. Another work to mention 
is the Mardsil of Ibn A hi Hatim al-Razi (d. 277 H) which focuses on 
the chains of transmission {al-asdmd) of the mursai variety/ 

Most of the mursai that originate in Madina is transmitted by Sa id 
b. al-Musavyib (d. 99 I I) and these arc considered to be generally sound 
as Ibn al-Musavyib was the son of a prominent Companion, Musayyib 
Ibn I Juzn, who accompanied the Prophet on many important occasions. 
SiCld b. nl-Musayyib's credentials also stand out for the fact that he 
met tile leading Companions including 'Umar, 'Uthman, ‘AIT, Talha 
and Zubayr, and he was also one of the seven outstanding jurists and 
1 luffh of Madina. The ultima' of hadith have considered the Mursai 
"I Ibn ill- Musayyib as the best of all mursai {usahh a l- mardsil),' 1 

2 I very link in the chain of isndd must be known io be an upright 
person { <tdi) u die mm * I f repm i my the hadith. The minimum 
requii cinent ol addlu is dull die person has not committed a major 
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sin/crime and has not persisted in committing minor ones, nor is he 
known for committing degrading profanities such as association with 
persons of ill-repute and indulgence in humiliating jokes. Although the 
‘w Aim#' are unanimous on the requirement of addla, they have differed 
somewhat on what it precisely means. Ida la is often associated with 
piety and decorum {muru'a). An ad! person, according to al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi, is one “who is known for his performance of obligatory 
religious duties, observance of what is prohibited, diligence in pursuit 
of righteousness in his conduct and in dealings with others, discipline 
in speech, and truthfulness”. Yet al-Bnghdadi has also noted that add la 
is something more than a simple exhibition of piety, and can only be 
known by consistent information concerning the conduct and activities 
of a person," The sum total of midi a is reflected in the confidence 
that is inspired by it in a particular individual- It is generally held that 
no one can be free of all sin or of some neglect in the performance 
of duties. A competent person who is known to be assiduous in the 
fulfilment of obligations, avoids prohibitions, and has integrity of 
character in speech and in conduct is presumed to be W/. u 

The ' add Li of a transmitter must be established by positive 
evidence. When there is no evidence available as to the add la of a 
transmitter, his report is unacceptable. Similarly, a report by an 
anonymous person {rnvdyat al-majhiif) such as when the isndd reads 
in part that “a man reported such and such 1 ' is unacceptable. Ignorance 
of a person’s character may be inclusive of both the apparent and 
hidden i zahtr mi batin') aspects of personality, in which case his report 
is unacceptable and there is general consensus on this. A person may on 
the other hand be known for what is apparent in him but unknown for 
his inner qualities. This is known as al-mastur (concealed) and there is 
disagreement as to whether hadith transmitted by a mast dr is admissible. 
Some have expressed doubt but the Shall is, Hanafts and many others 
have held that report by a masiiir is acceptable as in the matter of hadith 
transmission it is preferable to proceed from the position of optimism 
(Ausn al-zann) on the reliability of the transmitter. It is also difficult 
to verify the inner a da la of a person and knowledge of the manifest 
aspect of one’s character is therefore sufficient to make one’s report 
admissible. This concession is not extended, however, to witnesses in 
judicial disputes as it is possible for t lit- judge to xnih the inner Aspects 
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of Wfi/rt as well as the apparent manifestations thereof. '* AFK.hatlb 
al-Baghdadi has to this effect quoted a hadith on the authority of All 
b. A hi Tit lib that “a Muslim who deals with people justly and speaks 
to them while avoiding idling a lie and fulfils promises he makes, has 
accomplished just character and mufti' a\ backbiting him is forbidden 
and fraternising him a requirement”. 14 

AI-Khatlb al-Baghdadl has stated that a majhut according to the 
traditionisrs (ahi al-kadith) is one who is unknown to the ulatnd ' of 
hadith and his report is not recognised by anyone other than a single 
narrator. Examples of this are 'Amr dhu Murr, Jabbar al-Ta’i, and 
Sa id b. Dhi Huddan from whom no one other than Abu Ishaq aj- 
Subay'i has transmitted any hadith. Similarly jurayd b. Kulavb is a 
majhul as no one other than Qatada b. i.)i ama has transmitted an\ 
hadith from him. Al-Baghdadi has added that ignorance {jahalti) is 
removed if two knowledgeable persons have transmitted hadith from 
a particular narrator. This removes the jahala but docs not necessarily 
establish the 1 add/a of the narrator in question. For \iduUi is established 
by means of explicit affirmation of uprightness and not merely by 
means of identification. 15 

The '(idala of a narrator may he established by various means, 
including validation {tadO)™ that is, when at least one upright and 
knowledgeable person, and according to some jurists, two such persons, 
confirm it, or when the transmitter is known to have been admitted 
as a witness in the court, or when a learned scholar has relied on his 
report. But there must he positive evidence that the scholar did not 
do so for any particular reason, fear or favour, that might compromise 
the reliability of his position, ft has been further suggested that the 
scholar in question must be known to have accepted the reports only 
of upright narrators. 1 ' 

The qualification of adala is established for all the Companions 
«il the Prophet regardless of their juristic or political views. This 
conclusion is based on the Qur’Iji, which declares in a reference to the 
Companions that “God is well pleased with them, as they arc pleased 
w nil l Inn (at Tawba, 11:100). This is supported by a number of ahadith 
m u hicli i be Prophet has also spoken highly of his Companions, both 
mi general terms and also by reference to particular individuals among 
them 1 



A person’s reputation for being upright and trustworthy also serves 
as a proof of his l adula . According to some 'ultima' of hadith, such 
a reputation is even more credible than confirmation by one or two 
individuals. With regard to certain figures, such as Imam Malik, Imam 
Ahmad b. Hanbal. al-Awza i, Sufyan al-Thawri, Sufyan b. Uyayna, al- 
Layth b. Sa c d, 'All b. al-Madini, Yahya b. Mafn, etc., their reputation 
for 'addla is proof above the technicalities o i ta ill. It is reported that 
Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal was once asked concerning Ishaq b. Rahawayh 
and his response was u Thc like of Ishaq - you ask me about him?" A 
similar response has been recorded from Yahya b. Ma'in who was asked 
concerning Abu TJbayd al-QLsim b, Sallam and he replied “you ask me 
concerning Abu Ubayd?” A person’s reputation for corruption is also 
admitted as evidence to impugn his 'add/a. In the event of conflicting 
information concerning the ' addla of a narrator, the majority maintain 
that he or she is disqualified . 19 

The requirement of 'addla applies to all varieties of hadith, 
especially the solitary or Ahdd hadith, which is reported usually by 
one or a few individuals. Only with regard to the Mutamliir hadith 
which is proven by the report of a large number of individuals, the 
requirement of a-dala is not emphasised as much as in the case of 
Ahdd hadith. 

To ascertain the reliability of narrators of hadith, the dtlamtV of 
hadith have compiled biographical data, on a massive scale, of the 
transmitters of hadith, giving the place and dare of the person’s birth, 
his Family connections, education and names of his teachers and 
students, his profession and financial condition and the date of his 
death. The biographical literature, especially relating to the tdrlkh at- 
ruwdt and tabaqdi contains useful information and assessment of the 
degree of reliability of narrators, and a special terminology has been 
developed for ibis purpose, as I have already elaborated in chapter 
five . 20 

Muru’a is a difficult word to translate but generally ir implies 
decorum, integrity and qualities that are associated with a ‘gentleman’. 
In the textbooks on hadith murtVa often features side by side with 
piety in the definition of Addla, In the usage of' Arabs, munVa 
is associated with man li ness and courage as well as auiidtmctr of 
demeaning bchai iom that t nmpmnnsi^ personal honour and b socially 
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humiliating; The works of fiqk and hadith also mention avoidance of 
profanities such as urinating in a standing posture (one may now add, 
perhaps in a wrong place), stealing a slice of bread, association with 
lowly characters, even earing in public thoroughfares and walking bare 
headed. The correct position on this, however, refers such matters to 
the prevailing custom, Many of the things that were associated with 
muru’a in the past have evidently changed and current custom seems 
to have attributed certain other things with social decorum And munVa. 
One who throws away litter carelessly in public places, or wears trendy 
clothes that are not appropriate with one’s standing or circumstance, 
or one who spoils library books that one borrows, and the like, may 
now be seen to be more relevant to integrity and muru'a. A hadith 
transmitter must possess muru'a as a pari of his probity and * add la 
but what muriVa actually means is often determined by reference to 
the prevailing custom. 

There is a difference between the a dal a of a witness and of a 
hadith transmitter in that some of the requirements in the former 
do not apply to the latter. The question of gender, whether male or 
female, that is relevant to testimony is not relevant to the narration 
of hadith, nor is slavery of any relevance nowadays. A blind person is 
not qualified to be a witness bur he or she is qualified to be a narrator 
of hadith. Even a person who is punished for slander (qtidhf) and is 
consequently disqualified to be a witness is still held to be qualified to 
transmit hadith, according to the majority, excepting the Hanafis, after 
repentance and show of remorse over his past behaviour.' 1 

The add la of a person is, in principle, deemed to be monolithic 
and unchangeable, according to the majority, and it is, as such, not 
amenable to increase or decrease. Lt is also deemed to be indivisible 
in that a person either possesses it or not, and cannot therefore he 
said to be partially upright. 'Addict in this sense resembles the faith 
[itttdn) which is also said to be monolithic and unchangeable . 22 The 
correct view, however, is that Addict, like faith and retentiveness of 
memory, is capable of increase and decrease, although the pace and 
frequency of change therein is not expected to be either rapid or 
li cquefii Minor changes in experience and outlook do not necessarily 

a fieri l he nl tribute ol Add la, yet a of such changes or diasi it: 

turn oi < '.. ins nuy well fr l« l to a mil* .ml < lunge in tin reliability 
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and \iddla of a person. Yei for purposes of hadith narration, it is the 
undiminikhed t adula which qualifies a person to narrate hadith, and not 
any reduced or compromised version thereof. The 'tdama' of hadith 
have thus maintained that a narrator of hadith must be clear both of 
major defects of character as well as persistently recurring minor ones 
that compromise one’s integrity and muru'ar' 

As for the narration of one who is charged with pernicious 
innovation {bid* a) and propagation of dubious doctrines that are 
contrary to valid precedent, the 'ultima* have held two different views. 
Many leading 'ulamd\ including Imam Malik, have held that narration 
of an agent of hufa {mubtadf) is unacceptable absolutely regardless of 
the nature of his bufu. The second view on this is one of stipulated 
acceptance, as it reflects on the nature of the but a. This may either be 
such that invokes infidelity (ku.fr) on its propagator, in which case he is 
disqualified and there is general agreement on this and it was on tins 
basis that the heretics known as al-Zanidiqa were disqualified. A mere 
accusation of kufr or hufa amounting to kufr by one’s opponents is not 
enough to disqualify the mubtadf, as many opposing factions in history 
have actually -accused one another of hufa and kufr. One must, in other 
words, determine the nature of bid ‘a amounting to kufr on the basis 
of objective evidence. The bid' a that disqualifies a narrator of hadith 
must he such that denies an essential aspect of Islam and its Sit an' a 
or a principle that is established as an essential part of the religion 
such as denial of one of the five pillars of the faith, or denial of art 
attribute of God Most High that is clearly conveyed in the Qur’an.’ 1 * 
in the case of bid 1 a of a lower order, if the mubtadf has gone so far 
as to advocate a lie in order to promote his doctrine, and has invited 
others to embrace it, he is disqualified. Sufyan ahThawri is quoted as 
having said that he would admit the testimony of the agents of caprice 
(aid td-ahmr) when they are upright udui in other respects, that is, 
in matters other than their own doctrines. Imam Shaft ‘i has similarly 
stated that a simple advocacy of luma and but a is not a disqualification 
unless it is known that the mubladi ' has advocated a lie. !hn al-Salah 
has noted an additional requirement which is that hadith reported by a 
mubtadf, who is not inviting others to his bid' a, must also not endorse 
the bid' a he has advocated. If il is relevant to the bid' a in qui-srion, h 
is unacceptable/* 
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It is to be noted, however, that the u la nut’ of hadith hav e sometimes 
qualified as reliable persons those who are accused of deviation and b/d'ti, 
vet truthful enough to he narrators of hadith. Abu Dawud al-Sijistanl 
went on record to say that among the deviation isrs, no other faction has 
been more truthful in the narration ofhuduh than the Klianjites. ii is 
further noted that al-Bukhari has relied on the narration of one Imran 
b. Hattan who was a eon firmed dev iat in nisi, and also that Yahya b. 
Ma'in and Ahmad b. Hanbal validated one Abd at -Hamid b. Abd al- 
Rahman al-Himmani (d, 202) who was an active propagator of irja and 
murjt'a (the belief that a grave sin docs not necessarily amount to kufr 
and that the hope {irja) for forgiveness from God still remains valid). 
It is noted in this context that these greai Imams validated the hadith 
of the individuals concerned on the basis of the personal knowledge of 
their character, which is the correct approach, unlike the approach that 
focuses on the narrator’s association with a sect, faction or group often 
in disregard of the person's character as such. A f Baghdadi has further 
noted that the Companions and the Followers have accepted report and 
testimony of the Kharijites especially those whom they considered 10 be 
trust worth) anti pious. They have accepted narration, for example, from 
"Imran b. Hattan who was a Kharijite and frum Ibn Abi Najih who was 
a Mu Will and from numerous other individuals who were associated 
with Qadariyya, the Shi ites and Murji'a. It thus became well-known 
and consensus is established to the effect that personal character rather 
than association with a sect or faction is the determining factor of a 
person’s probity and 'ad a la* 

The majority of the ' ulamd' of hadith have held that a mthtadf is 
not disqualified and hadith may be transmitted from him, if he is clear 
of kuft and knowingly advocating a lie, whether or not he is actively 
engaged in propagating bid' a. Some have stipulated iliat he is qualified 
only if he has restrained himself from actively inviting others to his 
bid'u T One who has lied in his dealings with the people but is known to 
have subsequently repented and corrected himself is not disqualified, 
bm he is disqualified regardless of repentance, if he has attributed a 
lie to the Prophet.'' 

1 Slone of the narrators in the itil&d is known to he implicated 
in forgery, sectarian, political and theological disputes, \ hud Hit 
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is therefore suspect if it smacks of scholastic fanaticism or when it 
advocates a particular dogma and doctrine. The report for example 
that “There will be a man in my umma by the name of Muhammad b. 
Idris (al-Shafi 'I) who will be more harmful to my umma than the devil 
(ibtis), and there will be a man in my umma by the name Abu Hanlfa 
who will be the shining light (sirdj) of my community There are 
numerous similar reports concerning All and Mu 'awiya, one of which 
simply has it “When you see MiTawiya on my pulpit, kill him”. In yet 
another report it is stated “Whoever says that the Qur’an is the created 
speech of God becomes an infidel and his wife stands divorced from 
him as ot’ that moment”. AH of these evidently indulge in corruption 
and crude fanaticism, and the 1 nlanuV have isolated them in their works 
under the general heading of Ahnvdu di ( forgeries) T 

4. As noted above, the narrator of hadith must be a contemporary 
of the teacher on whose authority he relates' the hadith. This means 
that he must have been born before the death of his teacher by a period 
long enough to enable him to acquire the knowledge of hadith. Al- 
Bukhliri has further stipulated that there must be evidence to show 
that the narrator has met with his immediate source. It is consequently 
taken as a sign of’ forgery when a narrator reports a hadith directly from 
his teacher and there is evidence to show that the former was horn long 
after the latter’s demise, or that the two never entered the same locality. Ju 
Both the teacher and disciple must be fit for delivery and reception 
of hadith and neither is too forgetful, confused or disabled nor suffers 
from defects that render his addla and rctentiveness questionable. 

The ' ulama on the whole do not require evidence of actual 
encounter between teacher and disciple and lake it for granted 
that words such as “I heard - sami uC\ or “so and so spoke to me 
- haddathan actually mean that the two have met. They are thus 
content with the possibility of a meeting and do not require actual 
proof. This is the position of Imam Muslim, But ai-Bukhari required 
evidence of an actual meeting, where, when and for how long, etc., was 
the Shaykh teaching in a madram or a mosque when the disciple met 
him — or any other such information to show actual encounter between 
the narrator and his immediate source 
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5. The narrator of hadith must possess a retentive memory so 
that his report can be trusted. If he is known for committing frequent 
errors and inconsistencies, his report would be unacceptable. The 
faculty of retention {dabt) is the ability of a person to listen to an 
utterance, to comprehend its meaning as it was originally intended, 
and then to retain it and take all necessary precautions to safeguard 
its accuracy. In cases of doubt in the retenti veness of a transmitter, if 
his report can be confirmed by comparison to the recognised works 
of authority on the subject, or by the action of his predecessors, it 
may be accepted. If someone has suffered weakness of memory due to 
illness or old age, only hadith that he related prior to that event can be 
accepted. But in the absence of any verification, reports by persons who 
arc totally obscure and whose retentiveness cannot be established are 
unacceptable. The retentive faculty of a narrator is established through 
his work or when a number of upright and trustworthy transmitters 
are known to have relied on his reports and have used it as evidence/ 
reference in their own work. 31 

A narrator’s forgetfulness does not necessarily invalidate his hadith 
according to the majority of jurists and hadith experts, except for the 
Hanafis who maintain that hadith is invalidated if the narrator cannot 
confirm nor recognise what he had narrated. Thus the Hanafis rejected 
the hadith of Sulayman b. Musa from al-Ztthri from Urwa from 
f A’isha from the Prophet that “When a woman is married without 
the permission of her guardian, her marriage is null and void." 

This is because of what Ibn Jurayj had said that “1 met with al- 
Zuhrt and asked him about this hadith but he did not recognise it”. 12 
Another example of this is the hadith of RabI at al-Ra'v, from Suhayl 
b. Abi Salih from his father from Abu Hurayra that “the Prophet, peace 
be on him, adjudicated by one witness plus an oath.” 'Abd al- ‘Aziz 
b. Muhammad al-Darawardl then said “1 met Suhayl and asked him 
about it but he did not recognise the hadith.” 35 

Many of the leading scholars of hadith are known to have forgotten 
what lias been heard from them, but this should not invalidate the 
original report on account merely of forgetfulness. Humans are prone 
to forget fulm'ss and it >s due partly to this that many, including Imam 
Shafi'i, have warned against narration from the Jiving. 
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Retention with the aid ofwriting is acceptable but it is recommended 
that the writing is legible and does not omit the dots over or under the 
letters nor is it turned into abbreviation and sign language that no one 
Other than the writer is able to lead. Words and phrases should also 
not be split between the ending of one and the beginning of a new line 
so as tu prevent distortion.' 4 

One who is known for laxity {al-tasdhul) in the hearing of hadith, 
such as falling asleep at meetings, or is willing to accept hearsay in 
hadith, or one who makes frequent errors, fail tu qualify as retentive 
of hadith and their narration is therefore not accepted. Similarly, when 
the narrator is known to have made an error and this becomes clear to 
him yet he stubbornly persists in it, his narration is disqualified. 

When the requirements of ' addlu and daht of the narrator are 
ascertained and established his report becomes acceptable and the 
possibility of error and doubt in it is considered remote and insignificant, 
although not impossible. The report is considered to provide a valid 
basis for action and judgement. Add l a and daht qualify the narrator 
to transmit hadith that is then relied upon, but the hadith itself must 
natural I v be free of obv ious and hidden defects and outlandish contents, 
or s hudhudh . The isnad of hadith must also be free of defects such as 
broken links, suspension and ambiguities that are associated 

with the i$nad. 

6. With regard to the text main of hadith it is noted that it must be 
in the familiar eloquent and dignified style of the prophetic language. 
If it is a report of an action of the Prophet, it should be such that can 
be expected of him. The presence of obscene and objectionable words, 
and statements that are particularly crude, ridiculous and unbecoming 
of the Prophet are usually taken as signs of forgery in hadith and 
rejected. But even more important than words are the meaning and 
purpose, which is what the hadith critics have pointed out. A certain 
poverty of style in the standards of expression is not given too much 
weight as a hadith are often in the words of the narrators themselves. 
But if the meaning is corrupt to an extent that it cannot bear harmony 
with the standards of prophetic speech, it would be taken as a sign of 
forgery, ,fl The meaning is generally held in be corrupt when it engages 
in patently in reasonable assert ionft ( Corruption of purpose and meaning 
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is also caused by unwarranted expatiation in the attributes of God 
Most High, His illustrious self, or negation of those of His attributes 
which are dearly established in the Qur’an. Thus the so-called hadith 
that “I saw my Lord in Arafat riding a red camel,” and the so-called 
hadith of the Prophet that “1 saw my Lord on the Night of Ascension 
in the heaven with a curtain of fire between us but I saw everything 
even the crown studded with pearls that He was wearing 1 '. Corruption 
in purpose is also noted when a so-called hadith violates the basic 
positions of S hart ''a such as by declaring permissible the lives and 
properties of people and validating attack on their personal dignity. 
The Prophet can similarly not be expected to lake assertive positions 
and speak either for or against sectarian movements and factions that 
never existed in his lifetime nor was the subject of any relevance to 
his mission and purpose. There is so much forgery on this and similar 
other themes that arc patently corrupt, partisan and incredible, 

7. The ie\i and message of the hadilh must be consistent with the 
Qur'an. Should there be a clear case of conflict in such a way that no 
reasonable compromise and interpretation can remove it, the hadith 
is rejected. The so-called hadith, for example, that “The offspring of 
adultery (zirtd) shall not enter Paradise down to seven generations” was 
rejected by the Prophet’s widow, A’isha, as it violated the clear text 
of the Qur’an that “No soul shall carry the burden of another soul” 
(al-An‘am, 6:164). 




Similarly the report that “whoever begets a child and names him 
Muhammad, he and his offspring shall go to Paradise” is clearly in 
conflict with the Qur’an ic principle that “Anyone who has done an 
atom’s weight of good shall see its reward, and anyone who has done an 
atom’s weight of evil shall see its recompense” (al-Zahsala, 99:7-8). 

A dear conflict with the ruling of ipna is also taken as a sign of 
forgers in hadith. The so-called hadith, for example, that “One who 
perforins tin obligatory prayer (sa/dh) on the last Friday of Ramadan 
would have mail' up for all the prayers lie has missed throughout 
Ins life for aiwrntv year*" - ip contrary to the ruling of yrnd 1 that no 
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other form of worship replaces a mldh that has been missed out. And 
lastly, when a hadith conflicts with another well-known hadith that 
is proven by a superior ismuf it is seen as a sign of forgery. This hist 
instance of conflict is a wider subject that the ultima' have looked 
into under the general heading of Mukht a iif a 1- H/fdUh (also known 
as Mushkil al-Haditk) which is the subject of a separate chapter in 
this work, 1’his branch of the hadith studies is concerned mainly 
with discrepancies and conflicts which are, however, reconcilable by 
recourse to the normal rules of interpretation, and it is in this respect 
where Mukhtulif al-Hadith differs from the study of abrogation in 
hadith. This latter branch of the hadith studies, known as ai-Ndsikh 
wa't-Mansukh fi't-H&dUh, is on the other hand concerned exclusively 
with conflicts that cannot be reconciled on grounds of interpretation . 
Mukhtulif al-Hadith was the subject of a particular work hearing 1 he 
title Jkhtila.f al-Hadith by Imam al-Shafi l T, who was the first to discuss 
this subject in the seventh volume of his Kitdb ai-Umm. This was 
followed by Ta 'ml M uk k l a / if a l- Hadith of Ibn Qutayba al-Daynuri 
(213-267) and many other contributions ever since. The branch of 
hadith studies which is concerned with abrogation in hadith stipulate a 
number of requirements that must be met before abrogation can occur, 
but this too is the subject of a separate chapter of this book.-’ 7 

8. Hadith which is not historical and fails to qualify the test of 
historical evidence that was known during the time of the Prophet is 
rejected. The hadith, for example, reported by Sa'd b. Mu ( adh and 
Mu l awiviv b, Abu Sufyan that “the Prophet levied the jizya (poll tax) 
on the Jews of Khaybar and relieved them of hardship’' is discredited 
on account of the historical fact that Jizya was not known at that time, 
that is, the year of Khaybar, and that the Qur’anic ruling on jizya was 
only revealed later in the year ofTabuk, and that Sa'd b. Mu 'adh had 
also died before the year of Khaybar. In yet another report. Anas b. 
Malik has stated that “I entered the public bath and saw the Messenger 
of God wearing a wrapper and said: O Anas, I have forbidden entry to a 
public bath without a wrapper”. The facts of history show on the other 
hand, that the Prophet did not enter a public bath as the) did not exist 
in Madina at the lime. Some hadith collections him also recorded 
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hadith concerning the bygone Prophets, attributing exaggerated body 
size and height, such as sixty metres, to them, which is patently 
unhistorical and has never been proven by factual evidence. 

9. The text must be in agreement with reason. If it is illogical in 
purpose ami meaning, it is suspected of being a forgery. Anything that 
is totally superstitious, or in clear conflict with accepted norms, or 
contradictory in itself or totally incredible vis-a-vis the clear principles 
of the hums would come under suspicion. The so-called hadith, for 
example, that “the ark of Noah circumambulated the Ka'ba seven 
times and then prayed two units of prayer at the end,” is evidently 
irrational and therefore rejected. The report similarly that “God Most 
High revived from the dead the parents of the Prophet Muhammad 
and they embraced Islam in his presence” is evidently unreasonable 
and contrary to familiar experience. Noted under ibis category are also 
hadith which contain detailed prophecies of future events with their 
dates and places of occurrence. 1 ' 

When the hadith in question promises a disproportionate reward 
or warns of an exceedingly severe punishment for a trivial act, it would 
be suspected of being a forgery. Numerous reports are on record of 
spurious hadith under the general heading of al-targkih wal-tarhlh 
(encouragement and warning) that promises, for instance, permanent 
abode in Paradise for recitation of a verse of the Qur'an, or for a 
simple act which may be metmlub (recommendable), or even omitting 
something in the nature of a makrtih (reprehensible). 4 * 

10. The narrator must not be totally unknown {majfnil). To eliminate 
obscurity and ignorance, the ultima' of hadith stipulate that at least 
two upright persons should have transmitted hadith from the person in 
question. Only the Companions are exempted from this requirement. 
Kxamples of some of the majhul narrators that are given include such 
names as 'Amr dhu Murr, Jabbar al-Ta‘l and Sa‘id b. Huddan from 
\\ bom no one else but Abu Ishaq al-Subay i has narrated, which means 
i hut they are obscure. 

Narration h> two upright persons is, however, good enough to 
mu iu' ignorance as tu the identity of the person [jahdlat W-Vytf) but 
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it does not establish uprightness ( add l a) of the narrator in question* 
Hadith is not acceptable when it is transmitted by an unknown 
person. 41 

Majhul (obscure) is sub-divided into three types, one of which is of 
unknown identity {may hut ai-ayn). 'This type of’ obscurity is removed 
by narration from the person concerned by two upright persons. If 
only one person has narrated hadith from him, the obscurity still 
remains. Majhul to the uLtmu' of hadith is one from whom no more 
than one person has reported. Af- Bukhari and Muslim are noted in 
this connection for having narrated hadith from Mirdas al-Aslami, 
and Rabi a b. Ka’b respectively. These are considered to be majhul 
as only one person, namely Qavs h. Hazim has narrated hadith from 
the former, and Abu Salama Abd a I- Rahman b. Awf from the latter. 
I bn al-Salah who initially made this abservation was, however, refuted 
later by al-NawawI who said that both al-Aslami and Ibn ka'b were 
Companions and they cannot therefore be classified under the category 
of majhul .* 1 

The second type of majhul is one who is not known for his 
uprightness (addla), and this also occurs in two types, namely one 
whose ^ ado-la is unknown overtly and covertly (min hayth al-zdhir 
mdl-batin), and one who appears to he upright bur no insight into his 
character is available. 1 Ad ala in principle requires positive evidence on 
both of these, but questions tend to arise if a person is only known 
to be upright in appearance but his true character remains hidden 
(musltlr). There is a difference of opinion as lo the admissibility of 
hadith from the maxtur. Mam consider it to be admissible as it is 
often difficult to verify the inner quality of 'addin in the individual 
narrators of hadith. Ibn al-Salah has made the observation that works 

+ * r 

of authority on hadith often accept and record hadith from persons 
whose inner aspect of add/a remains unknown/ 1 

11. The narrator must also know the conditions of his j thaykh/ 
teacher and ascertain his knowledge and character ami only then 
should transmit hadith from him. It will be noted in this connection 
that there is usually a process of selection involved in the teacher- 
disciple relationship. The shaykh of hadith, like the teacher in most 
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other branches of knowledge in the traditional system, selected his 
disciple on the basis of the latter's ability anti prospects. The disciple 
too tended to select as to whom he wanted to study with and acquire 
the knowledge of hadith from; and he consequently investigated the 
ability and reputation of the individual teachers of hadith. I fence the 
shaykh and his disciple arc expected to have known one another and 
may well have developed a relationship that is taken into account in 
the context of hadith transmission. The hadith scholars have looked 
into this from the perspective of the classes of narrators, or fabaqai, 
which enabled them to assess the extent of the disciple’s closeness 
with his skaykh. The classes or tabaqdt that may be reviewed from this 
perspective are as follows: 

a. The first class, or tahaqa, of narrators comprise those who have 
maintained a close association and companionship with their skaykh. 
These arc disciples who have kepi the company of their skaykh in 
his circles of teaching and during his journeys and both the shaykh 
and disciple are upright and retentive and combine absolutely the best 
qualities rhat hadith narrators could be expected to have. An example 
of this would be the companionship of Nab’ with A bd Allah b. Umar 
and that of Imam Malik with al-Zuhri. 

b. The second class, or tabaqa, of narrators comprise those who 
have kept regular but intermittent company of their shaykh that 
does not altogether amount to discontinuity of contact. They do not 
maintain the same level of companionship and association with their 
shaykh as those who belong to the first class above. Yet they know their 
teachers well enough to remain dear of doubt with regard to hadith 
transmission from them. Examples of this tabaqa may be seen in the 
relationship of Apr b. Afai Rabah with Abd Allah Jbn Abbas, and 
that of Abu Amr al-Awzii'i with al-Zuhri. 

c. The third class of narrators apply to those who have kept as close 
m association with their teachers as those of the first tabaqa above but 
who have not escaped doubt over their character and retemiveness, and 
their transmission of hadith falls between acceptable and rejectable. 

i .iinpkw of this (aba qa are said to include the companionship with 
a I Zuliri of Jo l.u h. Ihirqan and Abd Allah h. Ilafs al-'Umari. 
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d. The fourth class includes those whose companionship with 
the shaykh is slight and they have also not escaped doubt over the 
likelihood of impugnment (at-jarh). An example of this would be Ishaq 
b. Yahya al-Kalbl in relationship to al-Zuhri. 

e. The fifth class comprises the weak and the obscure {al-du afa' 
wa'l-majhiilni) who occasionally attended the teaching sessions of their 
teacher but with little regularity and commitment. The hadith that 
they transmit from their shaykh is on the whole unacceptable and it 
would be advisable for them not to have attempted it in the first place. 
Examples of this class in relationship to al-Zuhri would be 'Abd al- 
Quddus b. Habib al-Dimashqi and Muhammad b. Sa 'id al-Maslub. 

With reference to the bulk of the ahdduh that al-Bukhari and 
Muslim have recorded, it is noted that they qualified the first two of 
these five classes and only occasionally qualified narrators that fell in 
the third, bur they disqualified the fourth and fifth classes altogether. 
This is understood from the familiar expression “in accordance with 
the condition of the two skaykhs — aid skari al-sk&ykkayn” 

Lt may be noted, however, that some hadith transmitters tended 
to have a weak association with a particular shaykh of hadith but they 
qualified better with another shaykh. This is taken into account by al- 
Bukhari who has disqualified the reports of one Hashim from al-Zuhri 
but has accepted his narration from persons other than al-Zuhri. 1 ” 

1 2. Both the text and isnad of the hadith must be clear of subtle and 
hidden defects, or 'ilia, and also clear of concealment, tad Usd' These 
two subjects, namely 'ilal a i- hadith and t ad/is have been separately 
addressed and need not therefore be elaborated here. 
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IN my introductory remarks I com men led on the strengths 
and weaknesses of methodology and methodological guidelines that 
the ' uhinuV have developed for the authentication of hadith. T then 
expounded in the ensuing chapters the salient features of hadith 
studies, methods of hadith criticism, subtle defects in hadilh and 
prerequisites of authenticity, all of which are evidently designed to 
ensure the purity of both the isndd and text of the hadith. What I have 
presented in this book in reality provides only a bird’s-eye view account 
of the painstaking efforts that the \ulamd' and scholars of hadith have 
taken to verify the authenticity of the hadith of the Prophet. The sheer 
wealth of the scholarly works on hadith methodology and sciences and 
the effort that has gone into the compilation of countless numbers 
of valuable works on hadith spanning the entire history of Islamic 
scholarship cannot fail to impress. The ( ulama have clearly seen the 
hadith studies as an arena where they combined meticulous scholarship 
with a sacred purpose and the results they have achieved are clearly 
remarkable. The purpose was ro render the hadith as accurately as 
possible. The hadith transmitters, compilers and critics “tried lo 
reproduce exactly what they had learnt from their teachers ... 1'hey 
reproduced each word and letter, including the diacritical marks and 
ilu' vowel points, without deviating in the least from what they had 
received.” Xubayr Siddiqi who made these observations went on to 
quote at -Khatib aJ Baghdadi to the effect that the Companion f Abd 
Vfliih b. 'Umar did not like to change the order of words in a sentence 
even when o did mu affect the meaning of the hadith in the least. Malik 
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b. Anas tried to be exact about each and every letter. Ibn Sirin did not 
approve of making corrections in a hadith even in those cases in which 
there was a clear mistake by the reporter. 1 The entire corpus of l itlum 
aThadxth was geared toward the same purpose. Elaborate methods 
for cross-examination, double-checking, follow-up and scrutiny of 
the tsndd and text were developed and employed in order to ensure 
accuracy in the reception, transmission, and documentation of hadith. 
The itlamd' of hadith may be said to have explored and exploited every 
possible tool and method that could serve and facilitate the integrity 
and reliability of hadith. Is there any further room for fresh enquiry 
and research into the methodology of hadith? This is a question that 
comes to mind, and my peremptory answer to it is basically negative. 
There is clearly little scope for any new methodology or research that 
would add anything substantial and useful to the work th;tT has already 
been done by people who were belter positioned and qualified for what 
they attempted and achieved. Bui is there scope for new measures 
that the present generation of Muslims could take to enhance the 
reliability of hadith? 1 believe that we do have a rich and resourceful 
methodology for the authentication of hadith which goes a long way 
to achieve its desired purpose. Yet some weakness is noted with regard 
to its implementation especially in the early stages of the compilation 
of hadith. The methodology of mill al-hadiih , anti even that of mid 
aTJicfh , were developed mainly in the third century hijra, and even as 
late as in the days of Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241 H), questions 
have been raised whether he had in fact known the methodology of us til 
al-hadtth in its final form. As indicated in the text of this work, the 
methodology of hadith criticism originated in the work of al-Sha.fi ‘i but 
hadith collection had started much earlier. By the time of al-Bukhari, 
the broad outline of that methodology was admittedly in place but 
it was still at its early stages of development. Usui al-hadtth saw its 
efflorescence in the works of al-Raghdadl, Ibn al-Salah, al-NawawI and 
al- ' Asqalani in the course of the subsequent centuries after al-Bukhari. 
It may therefore not come as a surprise to note that both al-Bukhari 
and Muslim contain hadith that were subsequently identified as weak 
(Da'ij) or which did not fulfil some of the prerequisites of authenticity 
for a Siihi/i hadith. J 
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One tends to notice a certain degree of imbalance in the kind of 
attention that hadith scholars have paid ro matters of transmission and 
isndd as opposed to the text or main of hadith. Hadith experts clearlv 
paid greater attention lu the former at the expense, to some extent, of 
the latter. The accuracy of the hadith text and its har mony or otherwise 
with the Qur’an and principles of Islam that had a wider basis of 
support in the hadith itself did not receive a commensurate level of 
attention from the hadith scholars. In our discussion of miikhtatij ' ui- 
futdith, which is the subject of an earlier chapter, some examples are 
given of hadith, as some are also given in I he following pages, which 
appear in ai-Bukhart and Muslim, Abu Ddwud anti others. A careful 
reading of the text, in these examples, reveals weaknesses so much so 
that the hadith in question could hardly be accepted as an authentic 
saying of the Prophet Muhammad. One would have expected in such 
instances that the compiler of such controversial materials would 
have rejected them and refused to document them in the category of 
Sakth hadith, or even of any hadith for that matter. Weak and even 
fabricated hadith are found in the hadirh collections, and although not 
extensive, rhe presence even on a limited scale, of such controversial 
hadith tends to undermine confidence in the veracity of the larger 
corpus of hadith. 

To say that the methodology of uml al-kadilh has not been 
accurately observed is shown in works such as that of Abu ’1-ha raj Ibn 
al-Jawzi (d. 597 H) entitled Al-Ahuvrfu 'id who identified one hadith 
in al- Bukhari, two in Muslim, tlvirty-thrce in rhe Mmnad of Imam 
Ahmad b Hanbal, seven in the Sunmi Abu Ddwud, ten in Sufiau ai~ 
Nasal, thirty in Sunan ffm M&ja, thirty \njiimd (d-lirmidhi, and sixty 
in Mustadrak of al -Hakim as forged ahdddtk. Mustafa al-Sibah who 
recorded this information added that subsequent scholars especially 
Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani (d. 852 II) and Jala! al-Din al-Suyuti (d. 911 
II) foil owed- up Ibn al-Jawzfs work and although they disagreed 
with it in some respects, they nevertheless endorsed most of Ibn al- 
Jsiwzfs conclusions on the presence of weak hadith in the standard 
collections. 11 

( iommentingon l he weaknesses ofal-Bukharq Mustafa A2ami had 
i his to say 
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Many scholars criticised Bukhari’s work. The criticism concerns 
about HO narrators and some 110 ah&dith. The criticism showed 
that though these a ha tilth were not mistaken or false, yet they did 
not measure up to the high standard which was set by Bukhari 
himself.’ 1 

Muhammad Zubayr Siddiqi has similarly stated that “In spite of 
the great care of their compilers, there arc still some weak or forged 
traditions in the standard collections, which have been discussed and 
criticised by thetr commentators” A Siddiqi then commented that “most 
of the traditions concerning the coming of Dajjal and the Mahdl, and 
those concerning Khidr in the various collections of hadlth arc declared 
hy the tradirionists as forged ones, and are included in the works on 
MiiivdiVat".' Siddiqi then went on to give the following examples of 
questionable ahadilh from al-Bukhan; 

1. The hadlth recorded by al-Bukhuii Lhai the Qur’anic dya (al- 
ii u jurat, 49:9): “And if two parties of the believers tight one 
another, then make peace between them...” refers to 'Abel Allah 
b. Uhayy and that of the other Companions of the Prophet - has 
been criticised in that the dya cannot carry this explanation. This 
is because 'Abd Allah b. Ubayy had not accepted Islam even 
outwardly at the time when this dya was revealed, 

2. The hadlth recorded with slightly different versions, one of which 
appears in al-Bukhari has it that if Ibrahim, the Prophet’s son, had 
lived, he would have been a Prophet. This so-called hadlth has 
been severely criticised by many and Yahya Ibn AH al-Shawkani 
has isolated it as a forged one. 7 

3. The hadlth reported by al-Bukhari that Adam’s height was 
sixty yards, has been criticised by Ibn Hajar on the basis of the 
measurement of the homes and dwellings of some of the ancient 
nations, which do not show that their inhabitants were enormously 
tall.* Siddiqi then added (p. 203): 

The a-Mdijh reported by Ibn fVtaja on the excellence of Qazwln 
(his own home town) have been declared hy the mu! it ionises 
as forged ones. 
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In the very last paragraph of his. book, Hadith Literature, Siddiqi 
wrote that there was enough material available for the “compilation of a 
standard collection of completely authentic traditions out of the already 
generally accepted compilations”. This he added was “a tremendous 
task” but achievable by applying to each hadith the principles that 
have been laid down and agreed by the great scholars and compilers 
of hadith themselves. 

Fahrru Huwaydi has discussed the views of Jalai al-Dln al-Suyuti 
(d. 911/1505) and lbn Hazm (d. 994/1590) concerning the rejectors 
of Sunna, and the doubts that were expressed, in earlier times, by the 
heretics (Zanadiqa) and the Kharifites over the authority of hadith as a 
source of Sharfa. Both al-Suyuti and lbn Hazm resolutely refuted the 
position that the Qur’an was the only proof of Shari' a and held that 
the Sunn a itself did not support this position. They also discussed the 
hadith in which the Prophet has been quoted to have said “whatever 
hadith that you receive in my name, refer it to the Qur’an - accept 
it if it has a basis in the Qur’an, but reject it otherwise.” Al-Suyuti 
refuted this as a fabrication of the Zanadiqa, which has, however, found 
support among some Mu taziil theologians of Basra, who held that the 
Qur ’fin explained all things “tibyanan H-kulH s/my”. The Kharijites 
also denied the authority of a great deal of akddtih (as well as that of 
ijmd ) in the sphere of the akkdm. They have consequently refuted 
stoning as a punishment for zi?id, and wiping over boots (mash aUVl- 
khuffayri) as these were only validated by the Sunna and did not occur 
in the Qur’an.' 

Huwaydi then quotes the views of lbn Hazm with which he 
also agrees. The gist of what is said here is that the Qur’an contains 
ambiguous rulings which could not be understood without the 
explanation of the Sunna. The question is thus posed: where does 
one find in the Qur’an a reference that the ztikr (early afternoon) 
prayer is four units, and that the mag h rib (evening) prayer is three! 
The Qur’an also does not explain the manner in which certain other 
rituals of worship are performed. There is also no reference to the 
quantities of zakdh , or to things that must be avoided in lasting, nor 
iloes l he Qur’an expound the details of the law of sale, enforcement 
ol pm u sin meats, and so forth. Ibn Hazm is then quoted to have added 
lli, ii ii i . i.mttimmmi in disbelief for a Muslim to say that he does 
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not accept anything (i.e. any (in km) unless he finds it in the Qur'iin. 
Among the extremists were also those who held that tit ere were only 
two obligatory prayers (morning and evening) instead of the normal 
live. Ibn Hazm declared that anyone who held such views was a denier 
of Islam simply because they confined themselves to the apparent text 
of the Qur’an and ignored or isolated the Smma." 3 

Having quoted Ibn Hazrn, Huwaydi went on to agree with him 
and add that the Qur'an itself provided ample evidence in support of 
the conclusion that the Suttrnt was a valid source and proof of Shari 'a, 
and quoted Qur’anic passages on this in 57:7; 16:44; 4:80 and so 
forth, Huwaydi also cited in support the renowned scholar of hadith, 
Muhammad Nasir ai-!)in al-Albani, who wrote a treatise, entitled A A 
Hadith ffitjja bi-Nafeihi ft' l- Aqaui ma 't-Ahkdm (Hadith is a proof by 
itself on matters of dogma and law), a title which is self-explanatory 
of its subject matter and purpose. 11 

Two other points Huwaydi makes may briefly be mentioned. He 
regretted that many unqualified people who were not knowledgeable 
of the methodology of hadith have often lightly dismissed hadith and 
advanced ill-considered views in the name of ijtthddA 

Huwaydi also recommended greater scrutiny in respect of research 
theses and dissertations that are sometimes accepted and passed by 
the faculties, even of al-A/har, which arc less than meticulous and on 
occasions ill-informed as to the correct methodology and procedure 
of hadith. 11 

Hadith critics have expressed reservations, nevertheless, over 
the authenticity id’ various a hadith. Some politically tendentious 
a hadith have come under criticism. One such hadith that aJ-Bukhari 
has recorded on the authority of jabir b. Samura is as follows: “I 
heard the Prophet, peace be on him, saying that ‘there will be twelve 
rulers {amir an) d and then the Prophet uttered words which 1 did not 
hear - but my father believed they were all of them will be from 
QurayshY’ 14 

The Shi I scholars have taken this hadith as “decisive evidence”, 
on the veracity of their belief in the twelve Imams. The Sunnis 
themselves have advanced different interpretations of this hadith. One 
interpreter thus understood this to mean that the twelve amirs will be 
simultaneous, all of whom will be laung claim to leadership, mid the 
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context is therefore one of tumult The various versions of 

probably this same hadith that Muslim and Abu Davvucl have recorded 
say something different. Briefly, Muslim recorded a hadith to the effect 
that ‘"this matter (i.e. the Caliphate) will not go away until twelve 
Caliphs have come and gone." Abu Daw fid similarly recorded a hadith 
to the effect that “this religion shall remain until twelve Caliphs have 
ruled, all of them with the agreement and support of the uwna." The 
commentator of al-Bukhari, Ibn Hajar ah ' Asqalanl, has quoted these 
views, and reading all of them together, he thought chat the reference 
therein was to the Caliphate. But this only added to complication 
in view of the common knowledge that the approved Caliphs were 
only lour, not twelve. According to Qadi had al-Yahsubi the hadith 
“probably meant just leaders {a ’immat at- adt) of whom four have lived 
and the rest ma\ emerge any time before the day of resurrect ion." 
This was “just the right sort of interpretation,'' according to Jawad 
Vasin, for its Shi T readers with which to vindicate their belief in 
oecul ration and the return of their twelfth Tmam any time before the 
day of resurrection. 1 '’ 

Ibn al-jawzl surmised on the meaning of' the hadith at issue 
and commented that the Prophet had probably meant twelve rulers 
excluding his Companions. It was then suggested that the hadith 
had referred to the Umayyad Caliphs, The problem here was that 
the Umayyad Caliphs, starting from Muawiya (d. 41 H) to Mar wan 
al-Thani (d. 127 II) numbered fourteen, not twelve. Ibn al-jawzfs 
response to this was that Mu'awiya may be excluded since he was a 
Companion. Then he added that Marwan Ibn al-Hakam (d. 65 H) 
should also be excluded as he was a usurper and took office after the 
people had elected Ahd Allah b. al-Zubavr. This rather imaginative 
interpretation fitted in with the counting of the Umayyad Caliphs at 
twelve and the image that was consequently conveyed of them was that 
they were leaders who ruled with the support of the umma. 

This interpretation was based on several questionable assumptions 
one of which excluded the first four Caliphs from the counting 
altogether; then it was assumed that Mu'awiya was not a usurper of 
political power; that Marwan b. al-Hakam was not to be counted as a 
( .dijili, .i nd that \bd Allah b, 1 1 Zubayr had been conclusively elected 
in he flit < aliph. 1 
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All of these rather weak interpretations were attempted with 
the pious yet questionable motive of upholding the reliability of the 
leading hadith collections, and also to lend support perhaps to the 
Umayyad rule. The episode sustained itself simply because the chain 
of transmitters of the hadith in question appeared sound. Al-13ukhari 
and Muslim evidently recorded it because of its is mid without paying 
much attention to its meaning. And then the series of apologetic 
commentaries followed suit to justify what they had done. If the true 
purpose of all hadith is to clarify and interpret the Qur'an and those 
aspects oflslam that can properly be said to be the necessary parr of its 
belief structure and its Sharia, then the hadith we have just reviewed 
is so peripheral that it hardly merits all the speculative effort that is 
undertaken to justify it. 

This example also illustrates a situation where a certain imbalance 
that has remained unchecked at the outset has in turn recreated and 
perpetuated itself so much so that it became difficult, as time went 
by, to set it aside. 

Another example of a questionable hadith which has found its way 
into Sahib Muslim is as follows: 

Salim, the mawld (freed slave) of Abu Hudhayfa, was with Abu 
Hudhayfa and his family at their home. Then Abu Hud hay fa’s wife 
came to the Prophet, peace be on him, and said that Salim hat! 
become an adult anti in possession of his faculties, but lie still enters 
upon us (at our home). 1 also think that Abu Hudhayfa does not 
like this, The Prophet then told her: “Suckle him and make him 
prohibited unto yourself and that would also dispel Abu Hudhayfa’s 
suspicion.” According to another report she said: “How can l suckle 
him while he is a grown up man?” The Prophet, peace be on him, 
smiled and said: “Have you known that he is a grown up man!” 
Then I went and suckled him and it helped dispel Abu l.Judhavfa’s 

suspicion. |S 

This is evidently a strange “hadith” despite the fact that Muslim 
has recorded it on the merit of its chain of transmission. Ibn Qutayba 
al-Daynuri has also commented that it is a "Suhilt hadith ’Y 4 with the 
obvious result that it is lawful for an adult male to suckle a woman’s 
breast so as to establish a relationship of fosterage with her. This would 
be a wrong conclusion and llte hadith on which it is based also goes 
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against the basic principles of Islam concerning interaction between 
members of the opposite sexes. The Sharfa proscribes even looking 
by a man at the body of a woman in order to avert the prospects of 
illicit relations between them! The correct guideline on this has been 
set in u hadlth of the Prophet where it is proclaimed that “There is no 
fosterage after the weaning/’ (Id ridd ha \i al-Jisdl) which means that 
fosterage is conlined to early childhood and it discontinues afterwards. 
Yet it is even more puzzling to note another incredible suggestion by 
Ibn Qutayba to vindicate the said hadlth by saying that “Salim was 
perhaps a person who had no inclination toward women* 10 It has been 
noted in this connection that there is no ground for recourse to this 
type of pardcularisaticm (iitkhsh)."-' 

Muhammad al-Ghazall has also found certain ahddtth in the 

■* * 

standard collections which are at odds with the Qur'an and the examples 
that he has given are put under the heading of al-ahddith al-marduda 
(rejected hadlth — al-GhazalPs labelling). Included among them are: 

a, A hadlth narrated by Abu Hurayra and recorded by Muslim and 
Ibn Maja where the Prophet is quoted to have said: 

1 beseech ed God for permission to grant pardon to my mother, but 

He did not grant it; then I asked for permission to visit her grave, 

and I Ie granted me this." 

Al-Ghazall then wrote that “this hadlth is Shadhdh (strange) due 
to its disharmony with the noble Qur’an". God Most High said “We 
do not punish until Wc send a Messenger" (al-Isra 1 , 17:15) as He 
also said in the Qur’an: “this is because your Lord does not unjustly 
destroy villages while its inhabitants are unaware'' (al-An'am, 6:131), 
With reference to the Arabs, God Most High said in an address to 
the Prophet “And We did not send to them a Warner before you” 
(Saba 1 , 34:44). This is confirmed further “so that you warn a people 
who have not been warned before you that they may be guided" 
(al-Sajda, 32:3). 

U Ghaz.ih concluded that the Prophet’s mother lived at a time 
when there was no uvealcil law for the people of Arabia, nor was the 
Prophet’s t in it lu i warned in urn nay. She was I here I ore not liable u> 
punishment on the basis of the Hear import ul these ityat, This is why 
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the hadith, quoted above, which disallowed the seeking of pardon for 
the mother of the Prophet is in conflict with the Qur’an. Besides a 
solitary {A had) hadith does not take priority over the Qur’an. “This is 
a clear conclusion without any ambiguity”* 3 

b. In a similar vein, al-Ghazali has discussed the hadith which 
Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal has recorded in his Musnad (vol. 6, p. 269) on 
the authority of ‘A’isha in which she is quoted to have said: “the iiyat 
concerning the punishment of stoning and the ten sucklings (which 
establish maternity on the basis of fosterage) were (written) on a piece 
of paper under the bed in my house. When the Prophet became ill. 
we became preoccupied with him, and a domestic animal (meaning a 
sheep) entered and ate it up.” 

Al-Ghazali here records Abd Allah al-Siddiq al-Ghumari’s 
observation in support of his own view to say that this is odd and 
condemned without hesitation (shadhdh, muukar, shadid al-nakilru), 
for the idea of abrogation of the text and ruling (naskh al-tildma wa 7- 
hiikm) of which this is the only known example, is impossible. And 
then the message conveyed in this hardly stands to reason and tends 
to undermine the integrity of the Quranic text, and God Most High’s 
dear affirmation therein that “We sent down the remembrance and We 
shall be its preservers” (al-Hijr, 15:9). 2i 

c According to a clear text of the Qur’an which does not admit any 
doubt or claim to the contrary, God Most High created the universe 
in six daws, vet a hadith has been recorded to the effect that the act 
of creation took seven days and then the detail that is provided in the 
said hadith is way out of line with the Qur’an. “Muslim, al-Nasa’i and 
others” have thus reported from Abu Hurayra that the Prophet, peace 
be on him, said: “God created the dust (of the earth) on Saturday, the 
mountains on Sunday, the trees on Monday, the evil (makruh) therein 
on Tuesday, the light on Wednesday, the animals on Thursday, and 
Adam in the evening of Friday between the \tsr and the night fall.” 1 ' 

This is contrary to the clear text of the Qur’an, which is why aJ- 
Bukharl considered ir defective and has questioned its accuracy. 

Mahmud Shaltfu is critical of what he calls a “strange phenomenon 
that has become widespread among people,” which n. tin aiirihuiion 
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of lumatur to ahailiih that do not fulfil the conditions of nuvaUir but 
have been included in the category of mulawatu because of I heir 
diffusion and frequent occurrence in the works of the ' tdama\ T h is 
tendency has found expression in some of the Qur'an commentaries 
and works on hadith and history. People have been affected by this 
tendency so much so that “long lists of names of Companions and 
Followers, authors and Imams who are frequently quoted by the hadith 
transmitters are mentioned, despite the knowledge that the reports in 
question are weak and cannot stand the test of scrutiny and criticism. 
Some of these names which are enthusiastically put together arc also 
found in fabricated ahadith , yet they are quoted nevertheless ... so as 
to mislead the general public and exploit their religious sentiment/’" 
The proponents of this tendency try hard to show that the reports in 
question are the words of the Prophet. Since they have been quoted 
and requoted by many from a large number of Companions and 
Followers, they become mutawditr without any doubt. “Then anyone 
who criticises the hadith in question or scrutinises its authenticity is 
misguided and has deviated from the way of the believers.” 27 

Among the causes of “this phenomenon”, Shaltur explains, one 
may he that a particular hadith became well-known in one or two of its 
links {iabaqdt) which is then assumed for all of its links and the hadith 
is consequently labelled as mntamllh or mashhur without due scrutiny 
and investigation. It is also possible that a hadith has not become well- 
known at am one of the links or generations hut has become the focus 
of attention by juristic or theological groups, and those who quoted 
it in support of their position labelled the hadith either as maskkuf 
or mut&wdtir and their scholastic literature continued to portray it as 
such. The fact that the hadith in question was neither of these to begin 
with was consequently ignored. 2 * 

Story-tellers and those who occupied themselves with targhib 
and tarhtb (encouragement and warning) and the narrators of tumults 
and upheavals {al-maldhim wid-jitan) also played a major role in the 
labelling of' hadith as nut fa ml nr and mashhur . This has happened not 
only with regard 10 doubtful ahudlth but also hadith that was neither 
sound nor acceptable in the first place. Shaltur has in this connection 
quoted a brief statement of the Iniiim Ahmad h I lanbal who said that 
"i here are lino <t/nUUh t which circulate among people in towns and 
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bazaars, which have, however, no basis at all {id ada Uthd). People who 
took such ahddith to their hearts had no knowledge of their authenticity 
nor origin and simply kept repeating them until they became popular. 
They became careless ro the extent of including “weak and even 
fabricated ahddith” and did not hesitate to designate solitary reports 
as mutaipdtir, and weak hadith as sound an d Saiuh. Shah tit goes on to 
specify certain themes such as those of the mahdi* dujjd /, splitting of 
the moon ( imhiqttq al-qamar) in which weak reports have been ascribed 
the attributes of mashkur and mutaipatir^ 

Ahmad Amin wrote that the upsurge of scholarly activities during 
the early 'Abbasid period was particularly noted in the collection and 
compilation of hadith, Hadith scholars were distinguished for their 
untiring efforts to isolate the weak and doubtful from the reliable 
narrators of hadith and as a result a careful methodology of hadith 
criticism was developed. A certain degree of imbalance had, however, 
sec in, as from the early days of this movement, between the external 
criticism {al-mtqd al-khdriji) of the isnad of hadit h in which the hadith 
scholars undoubtedly excelled, and its internal criticism (ai-nagd a!~ 
dak hili). The subject matter and content of hadith were not scrutinised 
in the light of the prevailing socio-political realities. This would have 
helped ascertain the context, for example, concerning ahddith which 
spoke for or against the ruling dynasties or other partisan movements, 
and the pressure they might have generated. Had the hadith scholars 
undertaken internal scrutiny of the text in conjunction wirh these 
realities, one would have expected that much of the alleged hadith in 
the context of personality cult that praised or denigrated individuals, 
tribes, places and communities would have been verified and isolated 
at an early stage/' 1 

One other hadith that may be discussed in i his connection is 
related to sectarian developments. The Prophet is thus reported to 
have said: 

My community shall be divided into seventy-three factions, one of 
them attains salvation and the rest will perish. Then it was asked: 
Which is the one that attains salvation, to which I he Prophet said; the 
aid ai-iunmi m't-jimaa (i.e., the mainstream community ), “Which 
one is ihatr it was asked again, and the Prophet said: l he one for 
which 1 and my Companions stand. 1 ’ 11 
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Najmi Zanjani, himself a follower of Shi 'a Jmamiyya, has quoted 
several commentators, both Sunni and Shi Si, concerning this hadith. 
He has quoted Ihn Hazm al-Andalusfs Al-Ftsul JVl-Milal iva V- 
Afuvd' ma'l-Nihal {Kitdb al-Imdn wa'i-Kiif't\ vol. 3, p, 138) on this 
and another hadith in which the Prophet is reported to have said 
that “the Qadarivya {the predecessors of Mu ni/ila) and the Murji'a 
are the Majlis (Magians) of this umma." Ihn Hazm has stated that in 
addition to being Ahud, the chains of transmission of both of these two 
hadith reports are defective. Abu’l-Hasan a I- Ash ‘ari (d. 935 AD) has 
discussed at length the sects and factions in his Maqdidt al-hlamiyyin 
and pur the main factions at ten but has made no reference to this 
hadith nor to the much larger number of factions therein. JJ 

Some discrepancy has also been noted in the texi of the hadith 
under review. Al-Shatibfs version of this hadith mentions eighty-two 
factions (Al-Flisam, vol. IT, p. 164) instead of seventy- three, and \bu 
Ishaq al-Isfara’ini (d. 406 H) [Muqaddimat aFTajfir, p. 8) has mentioned 
72 instead of 73 factions, only one of which will go m Paradise and 
the rest to Hell. This last report also differs from the standard version 
in respect of its prognostication of Paradise and Hell: The standard 
version only mentioned that one will achieve salvation and the rest 
will perish {halnhu). Another discrepancy that is noted in the various 
versions of the hadith under review concerns the word jirqa (faction) 
which appears in the standard version, and the word nulla (nation) 
which occurs in al-Shatibrs At-f 'iisdnu and also in abBaghdadj’s .41- 
Fdrq b&yn al-Firuq. Firqa and nulla are not the same, but even if one 
accepts them as synonyms, the discrepancy in the wording of hadith 
in its various reports still remains. 1 * 

The question also arose as to whether the hadith under review 
conflicts with the Qur’an, and ihc point that needs to be borne in mind 
here is that the Qur'an emphasises unity, not factionalism. To quote 
but only three of the relevant verses: 

And hold firmly to the cable of God, all of you, and avoid separation 
(A I ’Imran, 3:1(13), 

Hr stead Iasi in religion and make no divisions therein. I lard is it for 
the assneiiiiors tn respond to your call (a I Shura, 42:13), 
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You share nothing with those who divide in their religion and split 

off into factions (al-An am, 6:1 59). 15 

Factionalism and division into groups and sects thus stands in 
conflict with the Qur’anic emphasis on the unity of the believers. 

It is further noted that the hadith in question is not in consonance 
with historical reality, even if one tries to interpret the hadith in some 
way. Interpretation has in fact been attempted by those who maintain 
that the 73 factions refer to the main divisions or sects, but not to ihe 
smaller factions and sub-divisions, simply because the smaller factions 
that are known to history far exceed in number as more than 700 of 
them have been recorded. 

T he assertion that there were 73 main factions has also been 
questioned, since the main theological groups such as the Mu'tazila, 
Shi'a, Khawarij, Murji’a and Jabriyya, etc., do not exceed eight or ten 
in number and cannot by any means be put at 73. Even a most liberal 
counting cannot lake the number to 21), This is what writers such as 
al-Bagbdadi, Shahrastani, Ibn Hazm and others have stated and the 
conclusion is that the hadith under review does not correspond to 
historical facts. w 

Lastly, Zanjani has also noted the tendency among Shi'i writers to 
place greater emphasis on isndd and the reliability or otherwise of the 
narrators of hadith and not enough on that of the text and message of 
the hadith. Zanjani then discusses at length Shaykh Tusi and Sharif 
Murtada’s writings and concludes that both of these writers have 
actually conveyed ibis message and upheld the priority of text {main) 
over ihe sanad (transmission) of hadith. 17 

It may be added in passing that the Shi 'a Imamiyya, who are the 
largest of the three Shi ‘a groups, rely mainly on their own collections 
of hadith. Of the four most well-known Shi'i collections of hadith, Af- 
Kdfi by Ya'qub al-Kulayni (d. 329 H), is followed in order of priority by 
Ibn Bab way h al-Qummfs (better known as al-SadOq) (d. 381 H), Matt 
Id Ya Injur nk nl-Fmfth and ii-Tahdhib > as well as ui-htihdr by Shaykh 
Naslr al-Din al-Tusi (d. 460 H). M-Kafi is the Shi I equivalent of 41- 
Bukhiiri and contains 16,199 a hadith , whereas al-Qummi has compiled 
5,963 akiidlth. //- Tahdinb is the next largest of the four collections 
containing 13,590 ahddll/n and U Isiib^dr has recorded 5,51 1 u hadith. 
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The Shl'i understanding' of" hadith also differs somewhat to that of 
their Sunni counterparts in that ihe Shi 'is include the sayings of their 
recognised twelve Imams in the general body of hadith. Two of these 
Imams who feature most prominently in this connection are the fifth 
and the sixth Imams, Muhammad al-Baqir and Ja'far aUSadiqT 

Shi'i scholars have also expressed reservations over the existence 
of questionable materials in their hadith collections as well as over the 
reliability of Ahad hadith in religious matters. They have on the w hole 
maintained that all the obligatory duties of Islam and its injunctions 
concerning faith and ' ibada need to be proven as a matter of certainty 
either by the authority of the Qur’an or the authentic Surma of the 
Prophet. The Ahad hadith can only establish a probability which 
hills below the level of certainty; it can establish a decisive ruling of 
the Shari'' a only when it can find confirmation and support in ihc 
Qur’an. H 

The definition of A It ad hadith in Shi i jurisprudence is not 
different from its Sunni definition, fhad is thus a hadith which has 
not reached the level of continuous testimony or (uwdiitr even if it is 
narrated by several narrators, say five or six, but still falls below the level 
of Mutajpalir. Only the Mutawdtir can establish positive knowledge on 
its own. There may be some differences of opinion among individual 
Shi i scholars on the authority of" Ahad, yet the majority Shi'i opinion 
is that no one may take a decisive stand in matters of religion on the 
basis only of Ahad hadith unless there be supportive circumstantial 
evidence to confirm its authenticity and truth.* 1 

Yusuf al-Qaradawi has drawn attention ro weak a hadith in the 
category especially of encouragement and warning [al-Uirgluh ira 7- 
tarhib) that do not, on the whole, contain specific rulings (ahkdm) but 
arc nevertheless a cause for concern. This is because the nhumV of 
hadith have generally been less critical of this type of hadith, which 
has in turn tended to undermine the reliability of hadith generally. 
Although the a luma of hadith have specified certain conditions for 
admissibility of this type of hadith, even so, an uncritical acceptance 
i»l such hadith can be seen in books and chapters on moral teachings, 
.pi ritual) ty and mysticism. 41 Al-Qaradawi then draws attention to the 
lad (h it works mi Qur’an exegesis (tt/jslr) are also not free of weak 
ImJiiii and even forgeries on such themes as superiority and virtue of 
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the chapters and verses of the Qur’an. Even though much work has 
been done by leading scholars who have cither isolated such ahddlth 
or declared them null and void, Qur’an commentators '‘such as al- 
Zamakhshari, al-Tha alibi, al-Baydawi, Isma'il Haqqi and others have 
persisted in quoting fabrications in the name of Judith - asarru aid 
ikhrdj dl- ha duff al-*makdhubd Hl Al-Qaradawi also refers to al-Aliisi, 
the author of another well-known Tafslr (i.e. Ruh a l- Bay an) who 
openly comes out (at the end of his commentary on sura al-Tawba) 
in defence of al-Zamakhshari and al-Haydawi, saying that the ahddiih 
on preaching and warning are either sound, weak, or fabricated. If 
they are sound, there is not an issue to address, but if they arc weak 
of isndd then “the muhaddithun have agreed that weak hadith may be 
acted upon in regard to targhth and tarhib..". Even with reference 
to fabricated hadith, al-Alusi takes a surprisingly weak position and 
tends to vindicate those who spoke in support of the superiority and 
virtues of the verses of the Qur’an; they may have resorted to lying 
but if their purpose was to encourage people to the path of God and 
adherence to His laws, then this may be said to be a permissible form 
of lying. This is the upshot of a long passage that al-Qaradawi has 
quoted concerning al-Aiusi's exegesis and then followed it with the 
following remark: “This is very strange coming from a person who 
counts himself among commentators of the. Rook of God. Some have 
also described him as a faqih and usult. What kind of fiqh is this where 
all one finds is ignorance of the very fundamentals of what is upheld 
by the ( ulama of distinction?’ 1 ' 1 Al-Qaradawi then quotes a number 
of prominent u luma' including al-Bukhari and Muslim, as well as Ibn 
Hazm al-Zahiri, Ibn Rajah a!-ihmbali and the Maliki lbn ai-'Arabl 
as well as modern experts on hadith, Ahmad Muhammad Shakir and 
Muhammad Nasir aJ-Din al-Albani — all to the effect that hadith of all 
kinds is subject to the same requirements of authenticity and standards 
of scrutiny, regardless as to whether its subject matter is concerned 
with moral teachings or the akkdm, and that only the Safuh and Hawn 
hadith may be accepted. 

In the concluding remarks in his book Kayfa Nat a dtual Mti'a 
al-Sunna al-Nahitwiyya (How should we treat the Sunna of the 
Prophet) al-QaradSivi has stressed the need for compilation of no less 
than three encyclopaedias on hadith. 1 he first of these is to compile 
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a comprehensive encyclopaedia on the narrators of hadith (mttirstda 
shdmila ti-rijdl al-hadilh } and their biographies which is inclusive 
and exhaustive of all of the had it h narrators. Anyone who has been 
described and identified, whether as trustworthy or weak, including 
even the fabricators and liars should be included. 

A second encyclopaedia is then proposed for the textual subject 
matter of hadith, including their chains of transmission, whether one 
or more. The work should again be comprehensive and exhaustive of 
all hadith that is attributed to the Prophet, everything in the Sunn a 
that is available in documented materials from the beginning down to 
the latter third of the fifth century of the hijra. 

Al-Qaradawi continued to propose the third of his thrce-ticred 
proposal which brings to a conclusion and represents the basic objective 
of the first two projects. The third encyclopaedia that is proposed 
here is devoted exclusively to the Sahlh and Hasan aktidiih, which are 
derived from the other two collections proposed above in accordance 
with the strict and scientific criteria that have been laid down for this 
purpose by the leading hadith scholars and researchers of the past, and 
those among contemporary experts that en joy the trust and confidence 
of the itmma. 

The three encyclopaedias that are proposed, al-Qaradawi added, 
should be compiled with the new methods of classification and should 
have a comprehensive index. They should be compiled in line with the 
Overriding objective ot providing the basic tools and a source of benefit 
for research in all spheres of religion, social sciences and humanities, 
and practically all areas of knowledge that are addressed by the Sunn a. 
Ml of this should be done with the aid of modern facilities, especially 
i he computer, which is now a source of great benefit and enables the 
v on temporary generation to aim at levels of accomplishment that 
their predecessors were not able to achieve, nor even to think of 
achieving -' 14 

I laving advanced these proposals, al-Qaradawi then expresses the 
hope that the Centre for Research in Sunna and Sira (CRSS) (Markaz 
filth till/ *ti Sutma wa 'I -Sira) of Qatar, of which al-Qaradawi himself is 
iln Director, will be able to cooperate with similar other institutions 
Mm i id m.iLini', ihcsc proposals a reality. 4. In an earlier reference to 
i In nuecl rn i ohm the Stihih ami Hasan hadith from the weak hadith, 
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al-Qaradawi noted that “this was what actually prompted me to compile 
a verified compendium [al-Muntaqd) of Sah'th and Hasan ahddith in 
two volumes that was published by the CRSS of Qatar,” This work 
seems to be confined, however, to rhc study of a particular collection, 
namely that of al-Mundhiri’s Al-Tatgklb fl>al-Tdt‘hib and does not, as 
such, address the wider proposals that al-Qaradawi has advanced on 
the compilation of encyclopaedias of hadith/’ 

Al-Qaradawi ends the two-page conclusion of his book with 
vet another suggestion which is that the Surma is in need of “new 
commentaries [al-Sumia ft hdja ild shuruh jadida) so as to clarify the 
facts, elucidate flu- complexities, and rectify the concepts, refute 
the doubts and false attributions.” All of this should be written in 
the current language of the people and address their contemporary 
concerns . 17 lie refers in this connection to Qur’an commentaries that 
have been written b\ some of the prominent ' ultima ' of the twentieth 
century such as Muhammad Rashid Rida, Jamal al-Dln al-Qashni, 
Tahir b. Ashur, Abu 1 ) A la Mawdfldi, Sayyid Qutb and Mahmud 
Shalt Qt, whose valuable endeavours advanced the knowledge of the 
Qur'an to a new stage. This is also needed, al-Qaradawi adds, with 
regard to the Surma, especially with reference to a I -Bukhari and 
Muslim. Although some efforts have already been made by the 'ulama 
of India and Pakistan who wrote commentaries on the four works of 
Sunn a, but “they are on the whole dominated by the imitative trend of 
conventional methods and do not address the concerns of contemporary 
minds.”* 

The present writer believes that the methodology that 
the 'ultima* of hadith have developed for the authentication of 
hadith is basically adequate, although new methods of research, 
documentation and classification that are now available due to better 
facilities could be utilised to great advantage. If a new project along 
the lines suggested above were to be undertaken, the work that is 
proposed would be mainly in the nature of sifting through, critical 
evaluation, and consolidation of the existing compilations of hadith. 
The hadith critics and writers on Marvdu'at have already carried 
out works which would facilitate the task to some extent. But once 
again since the Mu ml ft lit were themselves compiled long after nl- 
Bukh&rl and Muslim, they remain unconsolidated ami separate. It 
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may therefore be worthwhile to propose that a panel of experts in 
hadith, tafsir, history, and Jiqh should be set up, within the framework 
of the Organisation of Islamic Conference or such other national or 
international bodies as might be able anti interested to undertake 
the proposed task. Once a project is created, along the lines of al- 
QaradawPs suggestions, and assigned for implementation, it would be 
in order to suggest that the panel of experts take into consideration 
the prevailing conditions and realities of the Muslim community, 
especially in the sphere of legal injunctions (ahkdm) and the need 
for uniformity and consensus on the basis of a comprehensive and 
conveniently accessible collection of hadith. This might mean a 
separate collection of ahddtlh ul-ahkam that could be utilised as a 
reference work on Sha rfa -related themes by jurists, legislators and 
judges. My own proposal on this, which I made ar an International 
Conference on hadith (held by the University of London’s School 
of Oriental and African Studies in 1998) was basically focused on a 
critical review and consolidation of the existing collections with a 
view to compiling an abridged and purified version of the reliable 
hadith from the six major collections, 1 had occasion to reflect on that 
proposal further and find that the two proposals are different only 
on minor points, I am now unifying my proposal with al-Qaradawi’s 
suggestions with respect to the encyclopaedic collections that he 
suggested on hadith. This is evidently a wider proposition and would 
naturally require greater allocation of resources and commitment, yet 
I now feel that a thorough review and comprehensive approach along 
the lines al-Qaradawf has suggested is preferable and would naturally 
command greater credibility. This is truly a challenging task but it is 
necessary if one is to hope for setting aside, hopefully once and for 
all, the incessant controversy that has persisted over the authenticity 
of hadith and accuracy of' its text, message and purpose. If 1 were 
to suggest an adjustment in the conventional methodology of hadith 
criticism, it would be to pay balanced attention to the verification of 
both the isnad and main, and not to the one at the expense of the 
other. Greater attention would thus have to be paid to the question 
of internal harmony between the Surma itself and then of the Sunna 
n ul> flu (tin an, and also the broad and general principles of Sharfa 
ilv.it arc derived from the overall reading of these sources. 
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As for the reference al-Qaradawi has made to the need for 

commentaries and hermeneutics on hadith that seek to advance 

► 

the understanding of hadith from the viewpoint of contemporary 
conditions, this should be taken into consideration as a step beyond 
the compilation of the suggested encyclopaedic works, in conjunction 
perhaps with the specialised collection I proposed on legal a hadith. Hut 
the actual writing of such commentaries should, for practical reasons 
of not diluting the focus of the main project, not be made a part of the 
basic project on hadith compilation. This second proposal may be the 
kind of work that expert institutions of higher learning and individual 
scholars can take up over a longer period, or even be made the subject 
of a new project after the proposed encyclopaedic works have been 
accomplished. The wider project that is undertaken as a result should 
natural!) draw on the best expertise and resources as arc available at the 
dawn of the 21st century so that it becomes a source of inspiration and 
invigorated learning for the generations of Muslims to come. It would, 
in my opinion, be an act of outstanding academic and spiritual merit 
and a most valuable service that Islamic scholarship can give to the 
ummu of the 21 si century. What is proposed to be undertaken in this 
way would bear credible resemblance to the third Caliph Uthman’s 
initiative so long ago for the authentication of the text of the Qur’an and 
the decision which he consequently took to validate only the authentic 
text to the exclusion of all the variant versions of the Holy Hook. 
For the purpose solely of uniformity, the Caliph actually issued orders 
that all the variant versions of the Qur'an be burnt and destroyed. 
Depending on the nature of the result, participation and support that 
is realised for this project, one may even he able, in due course, to 
invoke the support of general consensus (ijma 1 ) for it provided that the 
explicit approval of the learned councils, academies, and individuals in 
the Muslim world is duly solicited and obtained. 


